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PREFACE 


Karpura-maSjari is one of the text^books prescribed by 
the Poona University for the B. A. Examination in Ardha- 
magadhi. When, some years back, I had an occasion to read it 
with students, I found, there was practically no edition of the 
same available, which could suitably be recommended to them* 
I, therefore, immediately printed its Text — that of Konow’s 
with some modifications—and with Sanskrit Chhaya down below. 
Later, I printed its Translation in English, comprehensive, 
exhaustive Notes, discussing its varied aspects, textual and 
otherwise. Appendices giving an Index of Verses, Metres in 
the Drama, proverbial and striking expressions from all the 
works of Rajasekhara and lastly a Glossary of notable words. 
The Introduction deals with all the relevant, critical topics 
regarding the Drama and also gives a detailed biographical 
Sketch of the author viz. Rajasekhara. And I have added at 
the end the Marathi Translation too ! 

Unlike Kalidasa, Bana or Bhavabhuti, Rajasekhara has 
not been fortunate enough to attract the attention of scholars 
pointedly, although in his days and for many centuries later, 
he more or less dominated the literary world and was a 
name to conjure with for poets and writers on Poetics. Not 
much is, therefore, found to be written about him and a student 
of Rajasekhara has to hunt up various sources of information, 
loosely scattered in the form of a few articles or references to 
him by scholars like Pischel, Biihler, Dalai, and M. M. Mirashi. 
In this connection, the brochure brought out by the late Prin. 
V. S. Apte in the year 1886, served a good purpose, although 
that was before the publication of Rajasekhara’s Kavyamimaihsa 
in the Gaekwad Oriental Series by the late Mr. C. D. Dalai 
in 1916. The learned thesis on Rajasekhara by Dr. V. T. 
Zambre was also useful in many ways and I am thankful to him 
for permitting me to make references to it. 

I am fully aware of the defects of my edition of the 
Karpura-maSjari. I know, in my writing I have been rather 
prolix ahd in places a bit imaginative, too, while reconstructing 
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the scenes, situations and incidents in the life of Rajaiekhara, 
who really inspired me on occasions by the vision of his 
wonderful, enchanting personality. Indeed, I have no hesita¬ 
tion in commending him to the Sanskrit reader in his own 
words : 


In the end I express my grately thanks to Shri K. G. 
Sharangpani, to Shri V. A. Patvardhan and to Shri Y. E. 
Dhaygude for all the trouble and the care they took in the 
printing of the edition of the Karpura-maSjari in their 
Aryabhushan Press. 


Madhuranjan ’ 
Poona 4 
15th June 1960 


N. G. Suru 
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INTRODUCTION 


1. Introductory: 

“ Of all the Literary Forms, Drama* attracts the most”; 
because “ It* appeals to and pleases all types and tastes of 
mankind. ” It is a reflection of all that man observes, thinks, 
feels and experiences. The Sanskrit Drama, having a divine, 
legendary origin, has been developed, through many centuries 
in the past, by great poets like Bhasa, Kalidasa, Sudraka and 
Bhavabhiiti v^ho have truly embellished Sanskrit Poetry*. 
Rajasekhara, in comparison, is a lesser poet and his dramatic 
works cannot be seriously considered for evaluation along 
with the well-known works of any of these literary luminaries. 
All the same, his productions have a peculiar charm of their 
own and deserve to be studied for whatever they arc worth. 
Among them, the Karpura-manjari is, no doubt, an amusing 
piece of light comedy. It is wholly in Prakrit and has a 
style that attracts by its piquant, elegant expression. The 
flights of poetic Fancy and the element of Humour which 
subsist as the basic under-current of the whole drama^ make 
its sentiments, situations and characters lively and enter¬ 
taining. Rajasekhara, through this and his other literary works, 
presents of himself an interesting picture of a gay and 
engaging personality full of vigour and vitality, which becomes 
all the more dignified by bis high position as preceptor of 
the ruling monarch and also as the devoted husband of the 
learned lady, Avanti-sundarl, at whose behest* the premiere 
performance of the Karpura-manjari was staged for the delight 
of the contemporary elite. 

1 • ^15^5 .I 

2 . I. 4 . 

AlsoI ^<» i. 7 . 

■■4T# fra: fSirafldt T%3ra: I 

fra ft! ffraq: 

>1 a** ra®, i. 22. 

4. KM. I. 11. 




ii KARPURA-MANJARI 

2 , The Dramatised Story of the Karpura-mafijari: 

Act I. The story of this drama centres round just one 
simple theme viz. the marriage of a king called Candapala 
with a Kuntala Princess, Karpura-mahjarl, in order to win for 
himself the title of a Cakra-vartin^ ( Emperor). This gay 
monarch and his innocent Queen, Vibhramalekha, happen 
to be together one evening, sitting in their palace-chamber. 
The king has his Jester, KapiSjala, by his side, while tho 
Queen is attended by her retinue of maids, including the 
clever Vicaksana. Winter has receded and the season of 
spring sets in, breathing a message of Love.^ The air is fresh 
and redolent with the fragrance of the Caitra breezes'^ from 
the South. The bees hum sweet and the cuckoos have 
started the melody of their PaScama note, as the Jasmine, 
Campaka and Kimsuka are in full bloom. The King and 
the Queen feel the inspiration and merrily offer felicitations 
to each other on the advent of this season. They then 
sit down for a gossip, in the course of which ensues an un¬ 
seemly squabble between the Jester and the maid Vicaksana, 
chiefly over a literary contest* proposed to them both, to test 
their poetic skill. The Jester, defeated, pours out mouthfuls 
of vulgar abuse on the maid and exits in a huff only to re-enter 
immediately for announcing the arrival of Bhairavananda, the 
miracle-maker, at the door. Permitted, he comes in, tipsy, 
bragging of his Yogic attainments.^ He is asked to exhibit 
his magic powers, by presenting on the scene the beautiful 
Vidarbha Princess Karplira-manjari. He does the miracle 1 
And, lo ! There stands before them all a ‘ Bathing Beauty, ’ 
spirited away by the Magician while just in the act of 
bathing^^! The King at once pounces on her to feast his 
covetous eyes on her bewitching bodily form, more revealed 
than concealed by her close-clinging, wet garment^^. The girl,, 

5. KM. I. li. 

6 . KM. I. 13, 18. 

7. KM. I. 15,16,17,20. 

8 . KM. I. 19,20. 

9. KM. I. 25. 

10. KM. 1. 26. 

11 . KM. I. 27, 28, 29, 30, 34. 
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too, as she eyes the King, is fascinated by the dignified majesty 
of his appearance. After some interrogation, the Princess is 
recognised as her first cousin-sister by the Queen and, there¬ 
fore, she takes charge of her to lead her immediately to her 
own apartments for her toilet and dress. Before departing 
from the scene, the Queen requests the Yogin to permit her 
to hold on to the Princess for a few more days, as they are 
meeting for the first time. 

Act II. In the meantime, the Swing Festival is on. The 
amorous King is love-sick and distraught, constantly recalling to 
his mind the captivating picture of the Princess^^ he first saw 
her and feeling her presence everywhere and in everything 
that he thinks of or does. He has gone pale and anaemic^^ 
and wistfully longs to meet her. Himself unable to manouvre, 
however, under the vigilant, prying and spying eyes of the 
Queen and her watchful maids, he is forced to have recourse 
to his friend and confidant, the Jester, to seek his aid for 
bringing about a secret meeting with his new lady-love. 
This changes the Jester’s role, from a buffoon to that of an 
intriguer. The very first thing he now thinks of is to patch 
up his earlier quarrel with the Queen’s maid Vicaksana and 
take her into his confidence, since she has been entrusted by 
the Queen with the duty of looking after the Princess. This 
he does and with her help sets the plan for a secret meeting. 
And here she comes with a heartening love-letter of the 
Princess to the King, words of which are inscribed on a 
Ketaka leaf in musk-ink ! The letter reads^^ : “ I remember, 
in my young days I inflicted the agony of separation on a 
poor Cakravaka bird by painting his beloved mate in saffron 
and thereby deluding him into a belief that she was a ruddy 
goose. This sin seems to have recoiled on me, my lord, 
since, although we two are under the same roof, I am being 
denied the pleasure of even a glimpse of you! ” This 
surely was a clear confession of love from the Princess, 
which, as the maid further elaborates, has plunged her 
into a woeful plight. The poor girl, now more love-sick 

12 . K. M. II. 1, 3, 4, 5, 6. 

13. TT^ .1 K. M. P. 25. 

14. K. M. II. 8. 
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than home-sick, is writhing and wriggling in the poignant 
agony of high fever, giving out long, hot sighs, shedding 
profuse tears, shunning the ‘ blaze ’ of the moon-light which 
just blights and burns^^ t not yield to any treatment by 

means of the refrigerating materials, such as lotus leaves, 
lotus fibres, and sandal paste, which warp and wither as soon 
as they touch her burning body ! why, she is almost on the 
brink of death ! But even in this condition, she has been 
assigned by the Queen two important tasks: a play on the 
swing^^ and satisfaction of the cravings of three tiees'*^, Tilaka, 
Kurabaka and Asoka, in the Pramadodyana ( Ladic’s Park ). 
This may offer to the King a chance to see her in the evening. 
The King is to halt and hide in the neighbourhood at the 
entrance of the Marakata-Punja ( Emerald Bunch ). where he 
will get this opportunity^^. Accordingly, after hearing from 
the maid a detailed account^^ of the way the Princess was 
toileted, dressed and decorated, the King hurries to the rendez¬ 
vous with his friend, the Jester. There he sees with romantic 
zest the Swing play^^ of the Princess and also observes the 
embracing of the Kurabaka, the eyeing of the Tilaka and the 
kicking of the Asoka plant^^— all this done by the Princess to 
fulfil their cravings before they put forth their blossoms in a 
moment, as a consequence. The evening just then drops her 
veil of darkness over a clandestine meeting of the two lovers, 
as pre-planned by the maids. 

Act III. A few more days and by this time our King has 
sunk into the deeper depths of love. He has now started 
getting visions of his beloved Princess. He dotingly gloats over 
one such dream and tells^^ his friend, the Jester, how ‘ while 
lying on my couch I saw this girl standing at a hand’s distance, 

15. KM. 11.9, 10, 11, 29. 

16. m, ^cftTT I KM. P. 35. 

17. KM. II. 43. 

KM. P. 35 

19. KM. II. 12-22. 

20. KM. 11. 33-40. 

21- KM. II. 44-47. 

22. KM. III. 3. 
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in readiness to strike me with a lotus; but as I tried to seize 
her by the skirt of her garment, she vanished ! ’ The Jester, 
however, was n6t to be taken in by the lunatic’s ravings and, 
therefore, he counters with his own ‘ dream \ “ Well my 

friend ” says^^ he, “I too, had a dream, in which I felt like 
having fallen asleep over the soft surface of the Gangetic 
waters and there came a cloud which sucked me in ! Immersed 
in his belly, I travelled with the cloud to the southernmost tip 
of the land where the Tamraparni river pours her waters in 
the ocean. The cloud discharged me through its shower at 
this spot and as soon as I landed, I was swallowed by the 
emerging oyster-shells. I began to grow up gradually within 
the wombs of these mothers-of-pearl and soon developed into 
monster-pearls inside the sixty-four shells^^. I was later 
salvaged from the bottom of the river, extracted from the 
shells, perforated and woven into a lustrous string of pearls,2*'* 
which was sold by the merchant who owned me, to the King 
of Kanauj for a crore. The King made a present of it to his 
beloved and thus I found myself resting and rolling on the 
plump breasts of his Queen^^ \ But when the two lovers met 
at midnight and the King held her in his arms in the fervour 
of his passion, I felt much stifled and suppressed and thus was 
rudely awakened from the dream^^ ! ” 

With such an exchange of pleasantry followed by a vapid 
discussion^s on Love, they go out in the darkness of the night 
to the vicinity of the Raksa-grha or the Detention House 
where the Princess has been confined. As they approach, they 
hear a plaintive wail of the Princess protesting against the 
application of the cooling remedies, * which only aggravate the 
scorching pain instead of mitigating it. The Jester draws the 
King’s pointed attention to these words that speak of her 
torment in the most unequivocal and convincing way and 

23. :3rFr...g# fj? l etc. km. P. 47. 

24. KM. III. 4. 

25. KM. III. 5. 

26. KM. III. 6. 

27. KM. III. 7. 

28. KM. III. 9-19. 
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now asks him to hasten to her succour. They both sneak inside 
the Detention House. The Jester, under the pretext of fanning 
the Princess, puts out the lamp and in the darkiless suggests to 
them all to go out in the open in the Ladies’ Park. The King 
leads the Princess holding her by the hand.^ just at the time 
when the moonrise is hailed by the bards^®. This gives an 
occasion to the King to burst out in some lively poetic fancies^^ 
calculated to flatter the Princess at the cost of the moon. And 
just when they are in the midst of their poetic frenzy, the 
guards raise a big commotion when they find that the Princess 
has disappeared. She, therefore, stealthily goes back to the 
Detention House by a subterranean passage, which, perhaps, 
the Jester had contrived to dig up for such a purpose. 

Act IV. Once again the season changes. Spring wears off, 
bequeathing excessive heat, characteristic of the Summer. 
Longer nights, greater use of the sandal paste, camphor dust, 
lotus fibres, swimming pools, wet garments and refreshing, 
cooling wines are the peculiar features of this Season^^. The 
house where the Princess is detained is now being heavily 
guarded. The whole army of her maids has been requisitioned 
by the Queen for this ‘ emergency ’. The underground passage 
has been stuffed with boulders and completely blocked.^^ 
Vicaksana and her sister Sulaksana appear to have been dis¬ 
charged and Sarahgika is now placed in charge of the Princess. 

The day of the Vata-Savitri worship has arrived and the 
Queen celebrates this holy day, not only with a religious 
ceremony, but with an entertaining variety of folk dances in 
which bands of beautiful girls participate^^. A message is sent 
to the King with a request that he should witness the display 
of dances from the high terrace of his Pleasure-Palace ( Keli- 
Vimana ). 

With the ‘ dismissal ’ of Vicaksana, Vidusaka found 

29. KM. III. 23. 

30. KM. III. 25-28. 

31. KM. III. 32-34. 

32. KM.lV.3-9. 

33. ^ ^ I KM. P. 66. 

34. KM. IV. 10-18. 
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Iximself helpless for sometime. But he was not to be 
discouraged by this temporary defeat. He joined hands with 
Bhairavananda and enlisted his sympathy and support for his 
royal friend, as he could see that he ( Bhairavananda ) had 
begun to wield very great influence, as that of a Guru, over 
the credulous Queen. She was greatly impressed, almost 
mesmerised, by his miraculous powers, on the strength of 
which he could bring the Princess almost from no-where 
inside the palace and he could also produce a Ketaka blossom 
in the season of spring ! On an earlier day, the fourteenth of 
the month, he had rendered quite a signal religious service to 
the Queen by installing for her a ruby image^^ of Parvati, for 
which the Queen felt, out of gratitude, that her teacher should 
be rewarded with a suitable gift. He consented to receive the 
gift and when asked what the gift should be, he proposed a 
marriage of the Princess Ghanasara-Manjari, the daughter of 
the Lata monarch, with the King, just because the astrologers 
had predicted that * she would bring to the king whom she 
marries the status of a Cakravartin^^’ ! The Queen had to 
consent to this apparently fantastic proposal, least suspecting 
that Ghanasara -MaSjari was no other^^ than Karpura-MaSjari! 
A mean trick, indeed, to be played by such a man as 
Bhairavananda, when he was given the high position of her 
Teacher by the simple-minded Queen ! The marriage was 
fixed for celebration that very evening^® and the King was 
sent for and asked to be present at the Camuneja temple 
underneath the Banyan tree. (This temple seems to have 
been hurriedly constructed on the instructions of Bhairavn- 
nanda, who arranged also for a connecting underground 
passage from the Detention House to the removable idol of 
Camuneja which concealed its entrance ). The King was taken 
unawares at this strange and sudden proposal of the Queen ; 
but he, like a booby, obeyed, believing in the magic powers of 

35. I KM. P. 70. 

36. ^ * KM. P. 70. 

37. Hit ^ I T% \ km, p. 75 

38. M I * KM. P. 69. 
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Bhairavananda who could work any miracle.^^ Perhaps the 
prospect of having one more young addition to his possession 
of the females drew him out I Now follows for some time a 
childish game of ‘ hide and seek ’ at the Camunda temple 
between the Queen and Karpura-MaSjari, as directed by 
Bhairavananda. Ultimately he disillusions the Queen, telling 
her that Ghanasara-MaSjari is the same person as Karpura- 
mahjari, who, as promised by the Queen, has to be married 
now to the King. The Queen gives up in dispair and celebrates 
their marriage, the Jester acting as the priest of the ceremony 
to join the two lovers in wedlock ! 

3. Critical Appreciation: 

The story of the Karpura-maSjari, as that of his other twin 
drama, the Viddha-Sala-BhaSjika, has a conventional theme 
of harem intrigue, handled earlier by dramatists like Kalidasa 
in his dramas, the Malavikagnimitra and the Vikramorvasiya, 
and by Sri Har^ in the Ratnavali and the Priyadarsika, The 
theme was popular and found favour with poets because of its 
sentiment of Love and the opportunities it gave to the poet to 
develop interesting and humorous dramatic situations; and 
also because, perhaps, these poets, who generally enjoyed some 
kind of royal patronage, felt inclined to please and flatter their 
patron-monarchs by blessing their polygamous love with a 
literary sanction, while encouraging at the same time the 
‘ noble ’ virtue of chastity and jealousy-free subservience on the 
part of their wives, so that any thought of ‘revolt’ against such 
frequent gallant escapades of their royal consorts should never 
cross their minds ! 

The Situations or the Stages through which such a story 
of court intrigue is dramatically evolved are these : 

First Stage : 

Some influential and interested parties or high-ranking 
dignitaries like diplomats or ministers succeed in introducing 
into the king’s harem a young, beautiful maiden, without 
revealing her origin, identity, and relationship. This action is 
very often motivated by political aims and considerations, 

39. fife ^ TOSRtr I KM. P. 70. 
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strengthened by astrological predictions about the girFs 
bringing supreme sovereignty to the monarch whom she 
marries. She moves about incognito in the royal household 
and has to wait for a chance to be seen by the king and be drawn 
to her. For man to be attracted, the girl need have no other 
qualities or qualifications except those of a beautiful 
physical exterior, such as a charming face brightened by a 
white smile, captivating broad eyes, alluring rosy lips, a 
prominent bosom with big breasts, delicately and dangerously 
balanced on a very slender and fragile waist, buttressed by a 
pelvic mass of wheel-shaped hips supported on the two 
pillars of tapering thighs and a thin stomach showing off its 
triple folds encircling a deep naveF^! Who will deny that 
our Karpura-MaSjari fully and perfectly answers to this 
description ? 

Second Stage : 

Now this girl, who by her beauty at once becomes the 
cynosure of the eyes of many, has to catch the king’s eye. The 
first headache of the poet is, therefore, to create a striking 
atmosphere, a situation and an incident, in the course of which 
the king and the girl will happen to come to-gether and meet 
each other at close quarters in such circumstances as would 
prompt the Love-God to fling his ‘ arrows of infatuation ’ at 
them. It is, indeed, very interesting to note what a wonderful 
variety of such situations have been created and devised by 
Sanskrit poets and dramatists to mark the beginning of mutual 
Love at first Sight! 

In this love the woman also is attracted; but then, what 
is it that draws the woman to the man ? In an heroic age, 
great premium was placed on the man’s strength of arms, as 
exhibited by him in a daring deed of valour. In fact, in many 

40. ^ 
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a royal family in ancient days, such a stipulation was made^ 
before the hand of a princess could be claimed by the 
contending suitor. Rama was required to lift the mighty bow 
of god Siva, which earlier had floored even Havana under its 
heavy weight, before he won Sita. Arjuna did the Matsya- 
Vedha before he could carry away Draupadi from the 
Swayamwara hall. Pururavas wins the love of the celestial 
nymph Urvasi, only after rescuing her from the brutal arms 
of the demon Kesin. Even Bhavabhuti, who, on an earlier 
occasion, presented his hero Madhava as an eflfeminate garland- 
weaver, had to rectify his mistake, by forcing on him a furious 
fight with Aghoraghanta for the purpose of retrieving Malati 
from his hands, while his friend Makaranda is awarded the 
prize of Madayantika for having redeemed her from the jaws 
of a tiger! Dusyanta, too, appears before Sakuntala as her 
‘ Saviour ’ from the menacing overtures of a honey-bee, just 
because Kalidasa, in the mellowed mildness of his maturity, 
did not like the idea of subjecting his ‘ delicate darling ’ 
Sakuntala to the cruel manhandling of a ruflSian ! The Rescue 
motif, for rousing in the woman the soft feeling of love through 
gratitude, thus required heroic deeds from man. 

With the passing of the heroic age, however, the poets 
were not required to be very ingenious in the invention of 
attractive and intriguing situations for the first meeting of the 
hero and the heroine, since the hero was no longer to be 
submitted to any convincing test of heroism. His handsome 
form, the very replica of Cupid^^ moving in the pleasant 
surroundings of Nature, gorgeously bedecked by the season of 
spring which breathed the perfume and the message^^ q£ Love 
to the accompaniment of the sweet warbling of the Love’s 
messenger^^ viz. the Cuckoo, was quite enough to infatuate the 
girl. Thus does Pundarika captivate the heart of Mahasveta 
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in the heavenly garden. Very often, however, the girl has 
already been weighed down into submission by the majestic 
dignity, authority and splendour of the monarch in whose palace 
she had earlier been admitted in a demeaning position by 
misfortunes. She is then presented to the king’s eye, firstly 
in a picture or as a statue and later in person, in the act of 
dancing, playing a ball game or enjoying the oscillations of a 
swing. Malavika in the Malavikagnimitra and Sagarika in the 
Ratnavali are such illustrations. Parvati is displayed before the 
ascetic eyes of god Siva in her dazzling beauty, dressed in red, 
bowing at His feet and oflEering into His hand that touches 
hers, a rosary of Rudraksa seeds. In the Karpura-MaSjari, 
Rajasekhara offers the Princess to the voluptuous gaze of the 
King as a ‘Bathing Beauty’, brought on the scene on the 
strength of his Tantrik powers by Bhairavananda. 

At times, however, this conventional sensuous appeal is 
given up by poets in favour of a delicate, artistic one. The 
vocal melodies heard from a distance bring the man to the 
very spot where the lady is singing and he immediately falls in 
love, as does Jimutavahana in the case of Malayavati in the 
Nagananda, an imitation of Mahasveta in the Kadambari of 
Bana. Dusyanta sees Sakuntala in the act of watering the 
plants of the hermitage, her charms augmented as she is 
panting and perspiring, while Malati sees Madhava sitting 
underneath a Bakula tree, weaving an artistic garland of 
Bakula flowers ! And the extreme case is provided by 
Vasantasena whose heart of a courtesan embraces Poverty 
produced by the excesses of generosity of a noble man of 
the town! 

Third Stage : 

The first meeting of the hero and the heroine manoeuvred 
under such environments, situations and circumstances, as 
noted above, marks the Prarambha or the Beginning of Love, 
as also of the consequent Conflict, which even the Sanskrit 
poets have not failed to recognise as the essence of drama. 
The Dramatic Action now runs in two parallel directions : 
Progress of Love and the development of Conflict, till such 
time as Love triumphs and the Conflict ends. The two 
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elements viz. Love and Conflict arc not mutually exclusive. 
In fact, they influence and affect and are affected by each 
other, giving way ultimately to the one that proves more 
powerful. In the case of kings, as we find in these dramas of 
harem intrigue, the Conflict begins with the chief Queen, often 
aided by her other jilted co-wives. In her jealousy of her 
husband’s new ‘ Find *, she puts up an angry ‘ barbed-wire’ 
defence, full of all kinds of blockades to check the growth 
and advance of her husband’s wild passion. In the case of 
a common man like Carudatta or Madhava, the opposition 
comes from a rival who solicits the heroine equally vehemen- 
tally, while in some cases, the Conflict is purely subjective and 
internal, since the hero is all anxious to know whether the 
heroine responds to and reciprocates the emotion that he has 
begun to feel for her. Pururavas is at great pains to ascertain 
whether Urvasi has resi^onded, Dusyanta did not realise for a 
pretty long time that Sakuntala was a victim to the same 
emotion which he felt for her since the day they met, Milati, 
had to be very ingeniously coaxed by the wily Kamandaki to 
take up the bold path of Love’s adventure, while Vasantasena 
had to inject passionate ardour into the sad, sullen heart of 
Carudatta, who is already cowed down by the pangs of poverty. 
The Conflict is thus two-fold: Internal or Subjective and 
External, as conditioned by the force of circumstances in which 
the two lovers find themselves, or as brought about by those 
individuals whose interests clash with those of the hero and the 
heroine. On account of such a Conflict, Love has to be 
worked up and developed secretly, as is generally the case 
with any saleable commodity. When denied its natural flovr 
in the open market on account of controls and restrictions, it 
is often pushed underground, only to be negotiated in cautious, 
overt dealings ! The same happens to this secret Love and, in 
this connection, help is sought and freely given by friends, 
companions, maids, nuns or even other ascetics, as they 
happen to be interested more in the welfare of the hero than 
that of the heroine. Inside the harem, the Vidusaka, as a 
* Narmasaciva ’ or the king’s ‘ Minister of Love ’, a Parivrajika 
with her religious cloak and white hair, Anasuyas and 
Priyamvadas, KapiSjalas and Makarandas, Lavahgikas and; 
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Bakulavalikas, or as in this drama, Vicaksana, Sulaksana, 
Sarahgika and Kurahgika, are always available for secret 
services to ward off obstacles, to convey a love-letter and to 
^arrange clandestine meetings in seclusion between the two 
overs, with a view to advance and accelerate the progress 
of Love. 

It is just during the course of this Stage that the sufferings 
of the poor lovers grow in intensity, on account of the agony 
of Love, since both of them have to labour under total 
ignorance of the other person’s heart. They consequently 
endure the pangs separately, in a world which has completely 
changed its complexion for them, having, as it were, become 
topsy-turvy. Uneasy and listless in their minds, finding no 
pleasure in their daily routine and in the usual round of 
entertainments, now practically suspended, they resort to 
seclusion"*^ to think and brood over the Object of their Love. 
‘ The mind is unhinged, thought is uprooted, emotion storms 
the heart^5 and the body is in the grip of love’s fever which 
burns !’ The mango shoots, the cuckoo’s notes, the humming 
of bees and the ‘ blazing ’ moon above intensify the burning 
agony and, therefore, cooling remedies such as lotus leaves and 
fibres, a bed of tender sprouts, sandal paste and Usira ointment 
are invoked in vain to allay the excessive bodily heat.^ The 
day is whiled away in the midst of friends who surround the 
‘ Patient ’ seeking vain diversion in the composition of a love- 
poem or in a painting of the beloved. Often she works her 
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imagination for a ‘ Manasa-Sambhoga ’ by conjuring up 
scenes of union with her man, which find their reflections in 
the dream-state too. The night also gives no relief in sleep 
which is totally denied to her and the rising moon with' her 
bright moonlight is as hot as the blazing sun ! Very soon the 
lady wears out, becoming thin and emaciated and shows a pale 
face with ivory-white cheeks, although retaining a lovely 
look^^. Such are the chemical and physiological reactions of 
Love. The man, too, suffers equally acutely, losing his flesh, 
to the extent of ‘ suffering his golden bracelets frequently 
slipping down from his wrists.’Both the lovers, thus, 
become objects of pity and their friends and intermediaries 
fully utilise this feature of their deplorable physical condition 
to bring about the longed-for union of both. 

Such is the code of conventions developed by Sanskrit 
poets and we find that Rajasekhara closely adheres to it in his 
Karpura-maSjari. We have seen how he effects the first 
meeting of the hero and the heroine in extra-ordinary condi¬ 
tions in which the Super-natural Element is freely used. To 
the King is presented by magic the ravishing first sight of the 
beautiful girl in an almost semi-nude state, to attract and 
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rouse the latent lascivious impulse and craving of the lusty 
Monarch': The poet thereby might have thought of satisfying 
the condition of a Sattaka which requires an element of a 
miracle; but he certainly offends against decency and 
propriety which should rule the staged®. The sensual 
hero is not slow to take in the vivid, voluptuous 
impressions forced on him and it is, therefore, no 
wonder that he falls head over heels in love, or should we 
call it Passion, for the Princess. He wants the girl now ; but 
anticipating the fury of hostility and violent opposition from 
his Queen, he asks his friend, the Jester, to minister to this 
want by procuring the girl for him ! The abject moral 
degradation to which their royal patrons have been reduced by 
Sanskrit poets has, perhaps, disgusted Bhavabhuti who, as a 
revolt, has portrayed his heroes, Madhava and Rama, in the 
fullness of their sublime monogamous Love. Even Kalidasa, 
in his Sakuntalam, sheds olf this banality by dismissing the 
Jester from the precincts of the Kanva’s hermitage, so as to 
leave Dusyanta alone to effect the consummation of his Love 
himself. 

Our Jester in the Karpura-MaSjari, like his counter-parts 
in the other dramas of Kalidasa and Sriharsa, revels to fish in 
troubled waters. He takes hold of Vicaksana, Sulaksana and 
later Sarahgika to arrange two secret meetings ; one, at the 
end of the Second Act—( which the author leaves it to the 
audience to guess in all its details ) and the other in the Third 
Act. This moonlight meeting is, however, utilised by the 
Poet more for an exhibition of his own poetic talent than for 
any love-making on the part of the lovers or for any 
sentimental delineation of the psychological, dramatic type, as 
would Kalidasa or Bhavabhuti do. In fact, in his picture of 
Love in this drama, Rajasekhara has introduced no element of 
Suspense at any stage. While the Princess is fully assured of 
the King’s love through his longing, wistful looks with 
which he greets and gazes at her alluring person in their very 
first meeting in the First Act, the King is relieved of suspense. 
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if he had any, just in the beginning of tha Second Act, 
( within the course of three days ) by means of a love-lette^ 
which Vicaksana brings to him. What was now needed and 
cherished was just close personal contact and it is supplied in 
these two meetings, prefaced, as they are, by scenes such as 
the Swing Play or the confession of love’s torment by the 
Princess, calculated to inflame the Passion and increase his 
libido. When, however, at the end of the moonlight meeting 
in the Third Act, the Queen is made wise of whatever had 
happened in the dark behind her back, she clamps the 
‘ curfew ’ in the area roundabout the Detention House, 
where the Princess was already ‘ hospitalised ’ for her 
malady of ‘ high fever and later she deplays a strong 
guard of armed maids. In these circumstances, Vicaksana and 
Sarahgika were not expected to be of much use. He, therefore, 
has recourse to Bhairavananda now, as he finds that he wields 
great influence in the harem and over the Queen as her 
Preceptor. He approaches him to win him over to the King’s 
side and is, perhaps, promised general support. Bhairavananda 
straightway plans the King’s marriage with the Princess, but, 
perhaps, gives to the Jester no inkling of what and how he is 
going to carry out this plan. It is only at the last stage when 
the Queen’s consent for such a marriage has been obtained by 
means of a trick and a falsehood that the King and the Jester 
are brought on the scene and a union of the Hero and the 
Heroine in a ceremony of marriage has been accomplished. The 
Jester, in all this, is made to play quite a secondary role, as the 
whole plan of the marriage and the ceremony is directed by 
Bhairavananda till the end. 

Unlike other dramatists like Kalidasa and Sri Harsa, 
Rajasekhara develops the element of Conflict on a very subdued 
key. Nowhere in this or in his other drama, the Viddhasala- 
bhaSjika, does he depict violent scenes of brawls between 
the King and the Queen, usually resulting from his 
being caught red-handed in the ‘ affair followed by his 
attempts to appease the Queen either by prevarication or by 
prostration. The simple Queen, Vibhramalekha, who embraces 
the Heroine with open arms in her recognition of her as her 
cousin-sister, is kept in the dark about her betrayal till the 
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«nd of the second Act. ‘ The old cat^^ is being fed on gruel 
for milk ’ for too long a time ! She opens her eyes to the 
situation only when she has learnt of the moonlight meeting of 
the third Act, but does not essay out to ‘ tresspass ’ on the 
lovers’ privacy and intimacy by planting herself in their midst 
in a fury of jealous anger and demanding an ‘ explanation ’ 
direct from either of them. Perhaps she has known her man 
too well for his sensual propensities coupled with his sensitive 
weakness for Beauty, for which she realises that her claims are 
fast receding/'’^ That, perhaps, was the reason, as the Jester 
points out,'"*^ why she asked the Princess to satisfy the cravings 
of the trees, instead of doing it herself. For this reason, 
too, she probably avoids meeting the King face to face to settle 
the issue, and instead takes what preventive measures she can, 
by placing a heavy guard on the Princess to check her move¬ 
ments, while at the same time, she dedicates herself to Divine 
Mercy in the worship of Vata-Savitri and Camunda. A new 
temple is erected specially for this purpose at the behest of 
her spiritual Teacher, who, however, mercilessly betrays her 
cause in favour of her rival, the Princess! The picture of 
Conflict in this drama is thus very sober and subdued, making 
no ' noise ’ whatsoever. Scenes of jealousy and anger, of retorts 
and rebukes, of propitiation and stern rejection are not intro¬ 
duced by the Poet to enliven the Dramatic Action which, 
consequently, runs a very mute, mild and shallow course along 
an even path with no interesting incidents and situations, nor 
is there any depth achieved in the delineation of the Sentiment. 
The talent that he shows for depicting such scenes of scuffles 
is early wasted by him on mediocre characters like the Jester 
and Vicaksana, which he could well have reserved with dignity 
for major situations and characters. The drama thus suffers a 
good deal in the effective development of its Dramatic Action, 
as it lacks vigour and vitality, which can only be infused by 
lively characters, incidents, situations and sentiments and not 
by poetic outbursts in season and out of season, however well- 
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worded and elegant they may be. One has to admit that 
Eajasekhara is more of a poet than a dramatist. 

The Fourth or the Final Stage which gives tbe denoue¬ 
ment in the development of the Action marks the culmination 
of Love and its consequent triumph over all opposition. The 
Heroine is accepted on all hands in her successful love’s 
relationship with the Hero, especially after her real origin of 
royal blood is vindicated by persons who ultimately trace her 
in the palace in their long search for this lost Princess ; or 
sometimes, those very persons who first introduced her in the 
harem in the disguise of a lowly person, appear again in the 
last scene to establish her identity as the Princess, while 
explaining their political motives behind the ruse they had 
employed to gain admission for her in the harem. At these 
disclosures, there is rejoicing everywhere and the drama ends 
on a happy note of union of the Hero and the Heroine. 

Our Poet, however, departs from this convention in this 
drama. The identity of the Princess is already revealed by him 
in the very first meeting in the first Act, leaving no suspense 
in the minds of the King, the Queen or the audience. None of 
her parents or relations are brought on the scene in search of 
her I Tbe King is ‘ forced ’ to marry the Princess to satisfy the 
‘ whim ’ of her Preceptor by the self-immolating Queen, and 
the hands of the Hero and the Heroine are joined, not in a 
symbolic union, but in an actual ceremony of marriage 
performed o?i the stage, for the childish delight of the spectators 1 
Does our Poet expect them to applaud when the Hero and the 
Heroine go round the sacred fire hand in hand, with their 
respective garments tied to-gether in a knot ? Bravo I 
Rajasekhara, Bravo ! you should have lived long to eflfcct such 
Unions !! 

4 . Defects and Discrepancies : 

While reviewing the Story as dramatised by the Poet in 
four Acts, one cannot fail to notice in it certain defects, dis¬ 
crepancies or inconsistencies. These might have crept in, 
because the author was not careful enough or because he was 
at times forgetful; or it might have been that in his enthusiasm 
of a poet, he overlooked the role of the Dramatist who certainly 
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cannot afford to ignore the realistic and the psychological 
aspects of every scene, incident, character, situation and 
sentiment. 

The very first scene of altercation between the Jester 
and the maid Vicaksana in the first Act is unwarranted in the 
way it has been developed and should find no place in a 
decent literary work of art. A quarrel between the two does 
not help the Dramatic Action in any way. On the other hand 
the Jester had later to compromise with her to seek her aid 
for the King. The gay, cheerful atmosphere created by the 
advent of spring may, of course, permit some pleasantry. But 
abuse in obscene slang does no credit to the Poet, the writer of 
the Kavya-mimamsa, nor to the royal household where such 
language is being permitted by the King in the presence of his 
noble Queen ! Well may we say with Vidusaka : “ Wcal^^ 
•be for such a royal household where vulgarity vies with 
wisdom and culture ! ” 

The Jester, in this scene, is portrayed as an ignorant, 
illiterate character, incapable of any poetic talent, as was shown 
by the literary contest in which he proved a miserable failure. 

Your^'* words are quite in keeping with your meanness ( as a 
poet ) says Vicaksana in her criticism of his poem, and it is 
quite true. The same Jester blossoms into a great poet, when 
he becomes the Vrttikara/*’^' while describing the charms of the 
Heroine plying the swing, while narrating his dream concocted 
on the spot with all the soaring imagination worthy of a 
great poet, while discussing the question of ‘ aids to beauty ’ 
or the theory of Love, its origin and manifestation with the 
King or while giving a graphic description of the folk dances 
in the fourth Act. It is the height of inconsistency to represent 
the same man as a fool in the first Act and a wise poet later, 
unless we imagine that like the clown in a circus, he is an 
expert in all his tricks, which he exhibits, however, in an 
awkward way, only to create mirth and laughter. 
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does not strain the imagination of the audience too much by 
asking them to believe what is grossly fantastic, impossible and 
unbelievable. As for the element of Entertainment, it should 
be in conformity with the dignity of the stage, the author and 
the audience invited to witness the show. The Quarrel 
scene between the Jester and the maid, presentation of the 
Heroine in a condition most embarrassing to herself, to the 
other female characters and to the spectators in the theatre, 
the silly game of ‘ hide and seek ’ between the Queen and the 
Heroine do no credit to the author, nor arc they likely to 
entertain much, in the absence of an interesting story and 
thrilling Dramatic Action. As S. K. De observes : 

“ The theme in both the plays ( of Rajasekhara ) is the 
traditional amorous intrigue of court-life ; but the flat rehandl¬ 
ing would have made the plays insignificant, had there not 
been song, dance, poetry and sentiment, even if the poetry is 
aifected and sentiment puny. There is an attempt at novelty 
in some scattered scenes and incidents, but the influence of 
Harsa’s Ratnavall is unmistakable. The influence, however, 
has not proved advantageous ; for being weakly imitative, the 
treatment lacks vividness and coherence, the plot is poorly 
managed and the characterisation is distinctly feeble.”^^ 

5. Characterisation : 

Excluding the Sthapaka, Pariparsvika of the Prologue 
and the Parrot of the fourth Act, we have in all ten 
characters in this drama, of which five are male and five female. 
The male characters are : the King, the Jester, Bhairavananda 
and the two bards, KaScanacanda and Ratnacanda ( who, 
perhaps, has also another name Manikyacanda ), while the 
female characters are : the Princess Karpura-maSjari, the Queen 
Vibhramalekha and the three maids, Vicaksana, Kurahgika and 
Sarahgika. Sulaksana, the elder sister of Vicaksana, is not 
brought on the stage. Economy and compactness seem to be 
the guiding principles. The dramatist, probably, does not 
believe in crowding the stage with too many characters. 
Broadly speaking, there is a three-fold classification of charac- 
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.ters viz, high, low and middling. The Queen, the Princess and 
the King are the first category, the maids arc the second, while 
the Jester and Bhairavananda would be the middling types. 

Among these characters, the King is, of course, the most 
striking figure and, as dictated by dramatic traditions and 
conventions, he is the Hero of the drama. He represents the 
^ Dlura-lalita ’ type, * care-free, fond of fine arts, happy-go- 
lucky and a gentle soul By his handsomeness he gives an 
illusion of the very * God of Love ’ come down on the earth‘^‘‘ 
and at his very first sight, he strikes and stirs the heart of the 
woman who beholds him and who begins to pine for him 
ever afterwards. He, too, is highly sensitive and susceptible to 
womanly charms and is at once swept off his feet by his mad 
passion, as soon as he sees a beauty. The state he hands over 
to the ministers and his heart and youth to his loves. He has 
ambition for no territorial conquests except those in the field 
of Romance and plays no other game but the game of Love. He 
is, however, a Hero without heroism, * an unheroic Hero,* for, 
himself he does nothing to gain the Object of his Love, since 
his friend the Jester does everything for him. He has a heart, 
quite ‘ big and accommodative ’, because “ Love one, love 
tw^enty, I have room for them all ” is his maxim or motto. F e 
wears a crown and a crest on his head which never bends or 
bows. But when caught in his amorous overtures and advances, 
the head roguishly falls in prostration before his Queen, because 
he is all refinement and courtesy or chivalry to his former 
"Flames \ But this is courtesy without sincerity, without love, 
mere ' Daksinya ’ and no ‘ Sneha He is wise and learned, 
but seeks the friendship of a Fool to discuss ‘ high problems ’ of 
love and beauty-aids and discusses his own wife, the Queen I 
Even when nasty remarks are made about her by the Jester, he 
quietly listens, instead of slapping or snubbing him at once. A 
man of no outstanding merits or solid achievements except some 
literary talent and appreciation which the Poet thrusts on him 
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as on Vicaksana and the Vidusaka, he is most unimpressive as 
a Hero and should have no claim to the hand of the Princess, 
had he not been endowed, perhaps by heredity, with royal 
glory and authority. The traits of a sensualist which are 
conspicuously portrayed in this character should make him 
undesirable in every way, being a real menace to society ! 

This is the type of a Hero, whose shape and pattern had 
been already moulded by Kalidasa in his drama, the Malavika- 
gnimitra and in his poem the Raghuvamsa, in which the 
promiscuous loves of the profligate monarch Agnivarna are 
described^^. The same has been copied by Sri-Harsa while 
depicting the character of Udayana and Rajasekhara takes no 
pains to improve upon this heritage. 

Vidusaka or the Jester : 

This is another hackneyed character utilised by Sanskrit 
dramatists and figures almost in every Sanskrit drama of court 
intrigue. He presents a strange mixture of wit and naivety 
and enjoyed a recognised place, almost as an Institution, 
in the palace and the royal court of every country. 
Long beard,^'^ big ears, a funny dress and bodily shape, 
his job is to create mirth and laughter by his foolish utterances 
and monkey-tricks. The king always places him near himself 
and permits him to enjoy the special privileges of his friendship. 
As a result, he parades about with pride, has immunity of all 
trespass and transgression and asserts his ‘superiority’ over 
all attendants, chiefly those of the harem whom he underrates 
and brow-beats. He has an inordinate appetite and taste for 
sweets and occasionally oflBciates at religious functions and 
festivities of the royal household, where he looks forward to 
receiving such gifts in return for his ‘ blessings ’ on the women-, 
folk^®. He is, of course, by caste a Brahmin, but loose and lax 
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in the observance of the code of religious injunctions and 
restrictions in matters of food,^^ drink and general conduct. As 
a friend and confidant, he is very loyal to the king and would 
never think of betraying him, unless he does it unwittingly 
under the influence of sleep or garrulousness. He is not very 
literate or learned and hence, in the humour he tries to create, 
there is oftentimes a vulgar, ribald touch of frivolity and 
tomfoolery, which characterise his utterances and antics. 
There is, however^ a tacit understanding that he is not to be 
taken seriously for whatever he says or does by way of jokes, 
gibes or pranks meant to make fun of others, high or low. He, 
also, is a game if others try to fool him, although sometimes he 
flies into temper, only to forget it, however, the very next 
moment. He cherishes no ill-feeling and no malice is left 
behind. Often-times, he is quite candid to confess his own 
stupidity and behave the fool. He would speak of his wife, 
the Brahmani, in endearing terms mingled with some kind of 
awe and, when defeated or cornered, he would threaten to 
leave oS everything, with a view to dedicate himself solely to 
the service of his wife’s feet In many respects, thus, he 
very nearly approaches the characterisation of Pop, as drawn 
by English cartoonists. 

With all this picture of folly that he presents to a superfi¬ 
cial eye, he exhibits uncanny cleverness in manouevring to 
procure for the king his lady-love in secret meetings, with the 
help of the maids in the harem and playing the watch-dog at 
such meetings.*^® He well deserves the title ‘Narma-saciva’^^, 
a Minister of Love, given by Bhavabhuti. A ludicrous specimen 
of Brahmanahood, ‘ a caricature of the learned Purohita ’ that 
he was, K^triya kings, perhaps, loved to keep him with 
them, providing him with all the physical comforts of food 
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and drink. The more he relaxed and indulged in them, the 
more despicable as a Brahmin he became, thereby satisfying 
their inward feelings of ‘rivalry’, which were not absent 
between the two ‘ superior ’ castes. That, perhaps, is one of the 
reasons why the Brahmin playwrights like Bhavabhuti, Bhatta- 
Narayana and Visakhadatta have totally dispensed with this 
Character in their dramas, while Sudraka makes of him merely 
.a loyal sincere friend of the hero. 

Bhairavananda : 

This is a character necessitated by the condition of the 
Sattaka, the literary Form to which this drama belongs and 
which requires the introduction of an element of Adbhuta in 
its structure. The miracle-maker Bhairavananda, as is discussed 
in the Notes ( Pp. 137-33 ), is a Kaula or ‘ Left-handed ’ Sakra, 
given to hideous practices under the name of their religion, 
callous and unscrupulous in his behaviour, since he feels that no 
recognised code of conduct, either religious or ethical, exists for 
them. He indulges in wine and women freely and promiscuous¬ 
ly, because he says that it is laid down for them that the path 
-of Salvation lies through such pleasures, sensual and sexual.^^ 
By the miraculous powers he has secured and on the strength 
of which he has brought the Princess from her bath, he has 
played the Rasputin in mesmerising the Queen^^ whose will 
has been completely subjugated by him. He plays on her 
mind through this hypnotic influence and forces her to marry 
her own husband to the Princess! He tells a lie when he 
represents the Princess, under a false name of Ghanasara- 
-maSjari, as the daughter of a Lata King. 

The Poet gives no description of his looks and dress in this 
drama, beyond mentioning the fact that the followers of this 
sect wear a picturesque, funny dress. We get some indication 
of their dress in the Daslkuroa^aca^ita7^ where such a magician 

73. Cf. KM. 1-22, 23, 24. 
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named Vidyesvara, appears before Rajavahana. ‘ wearing 
a very thin, variegated garment, with shining jewelled ear¬ 
rings and looking attractive by his fine dress. * Hastimalla, a 
later dramatist, describes such a character, of the name ot 
Vidyadhara-Bhairava in his drama, the ASjana-PavanaSjaya, 
in these words*^^ : “ Here comes Vidyadhara-Bhairava, with a 
skull for a drinking bowl in his left hand, playing upon his 
Damaruka with the right, the trident-rod placed on his 
sljoulder, a tildka mark in saffron on his forehead, eyes red and 
frightful. ’* Perhaps, even the name Bhairavananda might 
have been suggested to the Poet, by the elaborate description 
of Bhairavacarya, a Mabesvara ascetic, given by Bana in his 
Harsacaritam (III Chapter). Sanskrit dramatists like 
Bhavabhiiti loved to introduce such characters, to ridicule and 
condemn the horrible sect to which they belonged, while at 
tlie same time, they could create some fun, hideousness and 
horror on the stage through them. Bhairavananda'^^ is, of 
course, a mild copy of Aghoraghanta, more in the nature of 
tlie benevolent Saudamini than the fiendish master of Kapala- 
Kundala, as portrayed by Bhavabhuti in his Malati-Madhavam. 

The Queen: 

The character of the Queen, Vibhramalekha, is as much 
conventional as is the King’s, with the usual traits of hostility 
prompted by jealousy, directed against her Consort and at the 
same time against his new Object of Love. In the earlier dramas 
of Kalidasa and Sri-Harsa, the Queen is seen to react violently 
on the stage against both, while in this drama, the Poet gives 

75. cf. TT^ ^ 
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us no such scene in which the Queen rushes in wrath against 
either the King or the Princess. Of course, she takes immediate 
action against the Princess by putting her under detention to 
check her movements and those of the King as well, and it is 
through this action that she indirectly conveys her feelings of 
displeasure to the King. Beyond that, she does not go, as she is,. 
perhaps, pre-occupied with the organisation of religious festivi¬ 
ties with all that devoted attention demanded of her by her 
recent Teacher, Bhairavananda. All this has made her a very 
tame and feeble character, presenting a glaring contrast to the 
dignified Dharini and irascible Iravati of the Malavikagnimitra. 
What flimsy defence she has put up by the employment of 
her maids to guard the Detention House, ridiculously collapses 
because of her own credulity and weak, diffident and gullible 
nature. 

The following chart will make the relationship clear :— 

- Married to Her Sister married to 

C King ) 

-Y-' ^-Y-^ 

to be married to already married to 

Karpura-Mahjan: 

In the portraiture of Karpura-mawjari, the Heroine of the 
drama, our poet lavishes all his skill. The hand that draws the 
picture, however, is more the hand of a Poet than that of a 
Dramatist. Her ‘ uneven ’ physical exterior, as revealed by the 
thin and wet bathing apparel, is the main theme brought out 
by the Poet in sensuous, gaudy colours with all its ‘ pornogra¬ 
phic ’ details to satisfy and accentuate her ‘ sex appeal ’ for the 
voluptuous monarch! She is moved throughout the whole 
drama, at the hands of Bhairavananda, like a painted doll or 
like a fine multi-coloured marble statue, without any action or 
reaction, without any feeling, emotion, or human instinct! She 
has been forcibly kidnapped and brought over within an 
instant in strange surroundings in a shameful state and among 
strange people. There is, however, no fright or frown on her 
face, no whimpering or whispering murmur of protest from her 
lips, nor any attempt to run away and hide in a corner which 
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even an hunted animal may do! She stays on meekly and quietly 
and feels no homesickness, no eagerness to go back ! Even 
when being married, she does not insist on the presence of her 
father or mother and allows herself, like a dumb creature, to 
be possessed in wedlock by the King in the very presence of 
his wife ! A girl who can write a love-letter or can speak of 
her burning agony or describe the moon in verse^^ shows such 
impervious callousness of heart as to forget the past and 
neglect the future, living only in the immediate present with 
that instinctive behaviour of desire and dislike for the agreeable 
and the disagreeable of a thick-skinned game, hunted and 
encaged ! In the whole drama, she speaks very little,—just a 
few small sentences in the beginning in the first Act, a love- 
letter read out by Vicaksana and two short sentences in the 
second Act, a sentence and a verse from behind the curtain 
and a verse on the moon recited by Kurahgika, in the third 
Act—while in the whole of the fourth Act, there are only two 
words she utters and then keeps mum till the end! Such is the 
Heroine’s picture, heartless, soul-less, with no life, no feeling, 
no emotion, no action nor any reaction ! She is exhibited like a 
gaudy-coloured female-shaped robot, being plied by the magic- 
machine of Bhairavananda ! It is a picture without charac¬ 
terisation and, therefore, most disappointing for a dramatist 
and does no credit to the author, even as a poet, for his utter 
lack of sentimental delineation. 

Very little can and need be said about other lower charac¬ 
ters, except that the maid Vicaksana is too clever and un¬ 
believably poetic, which, however, the author wants her to be. 
As a maid, she is dangerous enough, and the earlier the Queen 
gets rid of her, the better for her and for the whole harem ! 

The Parrot: 

In the scheme of the Infinite Universe, Man is an infini. 
tesimally insignificant creature. Forces, seen and unseen, 
dominate his Destiny and aflfect the even tenor of his life. Here 
are these stars and planets, imagined to influence his relation- 
ships of love and friendship, which Bhavabhuti terms as 
‘ Tara-Maitri a word which RajaiSekhara also has borrowed. 


77. KM. IIL 20 , 32 . 
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Besides these, Gods and Goddesses, too, are very often invoked 
to play a part in the shaping of Man’s destiny or his course of 
life. Often-times, they do it on their own to suit their 
interests, for which purpose they descend on the earth 
frequently. A celestial nymph like Urvasi, for instance, 
spreads her wily net round Man to catch him in her torrential 
love, a Menaka comes to the rescue of her Offspring whom she 
has left behind as a product of her love with Man. Semi-divine 
beings like Yaksas, Gandharvas and Vidyadharas fly from place 
to place on the strength of their supernatural lores to disturb 
the life of a man here or a woman there. The Supernatural 
Element which is often used thus in their poems, dramas or 
stories has a basis in these beliefs engendered by our mythology. 
Like these higher, divine forces, our poets have taken advan¬ 
tage of the lower species also to let them intervene in Man's 
life. A honey-bee gives to Dusyanta a splendid opportunity 
to present himself before Sakuntala, in the role of a ‘Saviour’. 
An elephant, gone mu5t, gives to Vasantasena further proof of 
her man's generosity, which increases her love for him all the 
more. A brown monkey that disturbs the child VasulaksmI 
playing with a ball and scares her into a trembling fit of fear, 
gives to the Hero of the Malavikagnimitra an opportunity to 
escape from an awkward situation with his Queen. Similarly, a 
biting snake, a talking maina^^ a horse let loose from the stable, 
a tiger attacking a girl, a lion’s cub being roughly handled^^, are 
so many instances where the lower species are utilised to 
divert the Dramatic Action in Sanskrit plays. The Parrot in 
this drama is introduced by our Poet just to poke fun at the 
Jester, without in any way, helping the progress of its dramatic 
Action. 


6. Sentiment - Philosophy of Love : 


“ What is Love ? ” asks the Jester to the King and he 
replies: “ Love®*^ is a tie of attachment which has deeply 

78. Cf. m ft li. 91. Also 
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developed by Cupid’s ordinance between the man and the 
woman who meet by mutual attraction. ” Having thus defined 
Love, they go on to discuss the origin of Love, its causes, 
manifestation, reactions, and the necessity or otherwise of the 
extraneous ‘ aids ’ and embellishments so often resorted to by 
women. In this connection, the Poet uses three words, Pranaya, 
Premagranthi and Anuraga, to mark three successive Stages in 
the growth of this Sentiment. The First Stage is that of Pranaya 
or Attachment that man feels for the woman and vice-versa, 
consequent on mutual attraction. At the very first meeting, 
they feel inordinately drawn towards each other. This may be 
caused by an urge, biological or physiological, or may be, as 
Kalidasa puts it, ‘ by a sudden revival cf the indelible impre 
ssions of deep and intimate association of the past life This 
attraction, however, is mainly physical. It is the strikingly 
beautiful exterior of the woman, with its collective thrust of 
enchantment of the five charming bodily features viz. a lovely 
complexion, big bright eyes, a bosom with its prominent, 
uplifted breasts, a very thin waist showing three circling folds 
on the stomach and wheel-shaped hips.*^^ They are veritable 
shafts of Cupid hurled at the poor victim and their sensuous 
appeal fascinates him and draws him out towards the girl. This 
is the Beginning or the Origin of Love. 

Now begins the Second Stage when the Man goes away, 
dazzled, dazed and rattled, by whatever he has seen, heard and 
felt of the girl! He takes himself away to retire in seclusion, 
giving up his normal routine, and sits there recollecting the 
impressions of the girl as he saw her first, constantly thinking 
and brooding, until at last he says with Bhavabhuti that^^ ‘ the 
Loved one is fixed in my mind, melted or mirrored in it, painted 
or carved upon it, implanted or glued to it by adamantine 
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cement, buried deep in it or nailed to it, by all the five darts of 
Cupid; or it may be that she is sewed up to it by a network of 
the silken threads of continuous recollection! ’ He beholds her 
everywhere, feels and talks of her only, and is completely 
identified and assimilated with her.®^ This is Attachment or 
Pranaya which, as it develops in intensity, ties the two hearts 
in a Love-knot ( Prema-granthi ). In this Stage, the two hearts 
get completely denuded of all doubts and suspicions that 
assail and cloud the minds generally in the earlier days of 
friendship. The hearts flow with a clear stream of Bhava or 
Love in all its genuine sincerity of straight feelings, without 
any reserve or reservation, any prejudice or misunderstanding, 
that may lead to halting, twisted or crooked ways of thought 
and behaviour obstructing a free expression of the Santiment.®® 

This in its turn gets on to the Third Stage, called Anuraga, 
with which pink colour is usually associated by the poets. 
It is because this love which has filled the heart fully, now 
overflows, as it were, and finds its outlet, like the intoxication 
of wine, chiefly in the eyes, making them red. Desire at this 
Stage possesses their hearts and gives to them grace and dalli¬ 
ance in their glances, movements and utterances in the 
presence of each other, and no amount of effort on their part 
will succeed in hiding it from detection by clever eyes.** It 
creates wistful yearnings for close, intimate association and 
disturbs the physical and mental health, causing Love-sickness ! 
This is the theme very dear to the hearts of Sanskrit poets 
who vie with one another in depicting the fantastic effects of 
this Love’s malady and prescribing wonderful remedies to 
alleviate the poor lovers’ sufferings. After a few secret 
meetings in which they are assured of each other’s love, 
they are joined to-gether in a formal union for its fin?I 
consummation. 

Such is the • philosophic ’ theory of the Sentiment of Love 
which has been idealised, idolised and even deified by postulat¬ 
ing a God for it. This Love-God has a very handsome form, 
is equipped with a bow and flower-arrows and roams about on 

84riM. II. 4. ~ 
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his campaign of tethering the wild hearts of young men to the 
chariot-wheels of young beautiful maidens whom he protects 
and patronises with paternal fondness.®^ In this he seeks the 
aid of his friend and ally, the Spring, with all its paraphernalia 
of the breezes, blossoms, bees and cuckoos and with the bright 
full moon helping him in the sky. Poor man is thus assailed 
and overwhelmed on all sides, till he succumbs to the dictates 
of the Love-God 1 

The picture of Rajasekhara, as of many other lesser poets, 
halts at this sensuous phase of Love. This, according to the 
great Poet Kalidasa, however, is only a ‘ stirring storm^* of the 
senses (Indriya-ksobha)’ and true love emerges from the 
flames and the ashes of Passion or Madana. Parvati had the 
realisation of that noble and sublime love of her Lord, only when 
the body counted the least.®^ The soul was awakened and the 
soul hankered for the union of the soul, only after the physical 
hankering, as represented by Madana, was ‘ burnt * by God 
Siva. Dusyanta, too, saw the pure light of true love for his 
Sakuntala, only after the curse of Durvasas had opened his 
eyes through a trail of suflFerings on account of his lost beloved. 
Otherwise, he, too, would have gone on in his game of chasing 
one beautiful girl after another in his sensual pursuit, forgetting 
the old ‘ flame as soon as the new one had alighted on the 
horizon of his romance. The love of the body is bound to be 
a momentary, fleeting Passion, burning and blazing all the 
more, as long as it is fed with ‘ fresh fuel 

Love basically is the same all over in its essential and 
inherent texture, quality, colour and affection of the hearts, 
be it the love of an empress or that of the wife of a commoner.’^ 
Even a tigress docs not love her offspring, or for that matters 
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her mate, less than a human female. An empress may 
command and bring into service glory, gorgeousness and 
splendour in the matter of her toilet and drapery which a poor 
woman lacks. Another woman, more fortunate, may have the 
beautifying bodily gifts of eyes, face and a prominent bosom or 
may possess proficiency in the fine arts of music and dance, 
all of which her sister, in poor circumstances, may not have 
been endowed with. That does not, however, thwart the rise 
and progress of love in the two hearts which are drawn by 
some unknown, inscrutable, unaccountable motive. The why 
and the how of love which attracts and binds the two hearts in 
a knot is beyond description and explanation, as no reasons 
why ‘ some one loves some one ’ can be adduced.’^ His talk of 
her ‘ beauty ’ is a mere fib to shake off the blasphemers. The 
alchemy of love is mysterious and miraculous ! 

7. Rajasekhara's Treatment of Love: 

The Poet has handled this Sentiment on a grossly physical 
and sensual plane, without any attempt at its secrecy, subtlety 
and sublimation. The first meeting of the King and the 
Princess is in an unusually ravishing condition, which, as it were 
produces a spark that ignites and explodes the Love’s * depot ’ 
within and sets it ablaze. The hearts long to talk of their love 
and to meet again. The King confides his feelings to his 
friend, the Jester, describing her impressive charms in gloating 
terms and, funny enough, even the Jester is permitted to 
handle her body in poetic compliments.^^ The Poet’s craze 
for description brings in the maid too in a descriptive duet^^ 
between her and the King, at the cost of sentimental 
delineation. She brings in a letter of love’s confession and 
sits there with the King for this literary pastime. A meeting 
is arranged by her ( at the end of the Second Act ), but with 
the fall of the evening, the curtain falls over this meeting. 
The lovers meet again in the moonlight, only to fritter away 
their ‘ splendid ’ opportunity in their poetic ramblings over 
the moon in the company of the Jester and the maid. The 

92. KM. III. 9. 
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lovers are never left alone in the whole Drama to talk to each 
other in the secret intimacy of their mutual love and regard. 
The Poet has thus made no attempt to develop and delineate 
Love, stage by stage, with proper devices to nourish the 
Sentiment. The last event of marriage is as much of a great 
surprise to the King, as it is to the Princess, The treatment 
of love, thus, is very loose, slip-shod, inconsistent and 
unpsychological. 

8. The Striking Features: 

The defects and the discrepancies, noted above with 
reference to the dramatic structure of the Karpura-manjari, 
its Sentiment and Characterisation are apt to mislead one into 
believing that this Drama has not much of worth and. value, 
literary, dramatic or otherwise. Such, however, is not the 
case. A drama is written not so much for its reading and 
recitation as for its performance, and from this point of view, 
one can well visualise how its representation on the stage 
might have been quite effective and impressive. Being a 
Sattaka with its essential element of the Adbhuta or the 
Miracle, an element which runs throughout the whole drama, 
the various incidents, presented on the stage, probably as so 
many surprising trick-scenes, must have succeeded in evoking^ 
a good deal of admiration and appreciation for their wonderful 
Stage-craft. The emergence of the Heroine almost from no¬ 
where, as proof of the miraculous powers of the Master- 
Magician in the First Act, the Swing-play of the beautiful girl 
and the sudden blossoming of the three trees, one after another, 
in the Second Act, the scenes of darkness alternating with the 
moon-rise in the Third Act. the superb folk-dances, the game 
of ‘ hide and seek ’ at the Camuneja temple and, lastly, the 
the gorgeous spectacle of the ceremony of marriage, with the 
fire lighted on the stage and offerings made in its flames, round 
which the newly-weds move in circle — all these features must 
have delighted the mediocre audience immensely. Some of 
them might have joined the King in treating their eyes to a 
veritable feast, as the Heroine appeared on the stage in a soaked 
state, fully revealing her fleshy charms, or when she played on 
the swing, or when she kicked and embraced the trees to 
fulfil their cravings, or when she stood before them in her 
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splendid bridal costume. Some others might have been drawn 
by the moonlight scene, displayed in all its poetic and romantic 
fervour, while the group-dances of the last Act must have 
entertained many by its wonderful variety. As a performance, 
therefore, the Drama must have proved a great source of 
attraction to the contemporary spectators, most of whom, 
perhaps, cared more for some sort of diversion and amusement 
than for any theoretical aspects or requirements of a drama. 

The element of Humour also, which subsists as a basic 
undercurrent in this light comedy almost bordering on Farce» 
is not without its value in creating the background of a mirth¬ 
ful and hilarious atmosphere throughout the whole performance. 
The unusual and uncommon circumstances, associated with 
almost every scene of the Drama are bound to create fun, 
frivolity and merriment for the audience. Who, for instance, 
would ever witness a Princess in an embarrassing state of wet 
semi-nudity, or a King, with all his royalty and majestic 
dignity, betraying the levity of an inordinate infatuation, while 
chasing a girl just for a glimpse of her. prowling about in 
darkness in the vicinity of her lodging and sneaking inside like 
a thief by the back-door, playing the pompous gallant in the 
garden flooded with moonlight, but ready to run away the 
moment his Queen was sighted, and finally ascending the 
marriage altar in the ludicrous dress of a bridegroom to lead his 
fresh bride three times round the sacred fire, while his own 
chief Queen is chafing as she watches the whole scene in mute 
frustration ? He thus condescends to be a tool in the hands 
of a professional clown, associates with maids on an equal level, 
just because they help in his pursuit of the ‘ game ’ and, later, 
brazenly submits to the dictation of his wife who does the. 
Kanya-dana to him ! 

The Vidusaka, of course, is a recognised source of fun and 
humour in the drama and the altercation scene of the first Act 
is intended to produce hilarity and laughter by its dialogue, 
coarse, vulgar and ribald with its vituperative, abusive slang 
of sexy, obscene suggestivity, accompanied by his monkeyistic 
gesticulations as he yells, stamps and struts about in a huff of 
feigned mortification ! He is a constant companion of the King 
whom he leads in every love’s escapade and the two to-gethcr 
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would thus present on the stage a very interesting and an 
amusing pair as that of Don Quixote and Sancho Panza ! His 
descriptions of the Heroine on the swing and the folk-dances 
are highly amusing and the ‘ dream ’ he relates is, indeed, a 
fine literary piece of humour, conceived on the spur of the 
moment with all that bold Fancy worthy of a great poet, of which, 
obviously, our Vidusaka is incapable. The role of an officiating 
Priest at the marriage ceremony is one more item of the 
fun-fare which this character is intended to supply. 

The master-magician Bhairavananda also is another such 
character who fulfils the double role of the miracle-cum-fun- 
makcr, by coming on the stage, reeking and reeling with 
intoxication in the first Act and later emerging in the last Act 
to direct another piece of jugglery viz. the Heroine’s 
appearances and disappearances on several occasions in quick 
succession. His deception of the Queen by which he made 
her marry off her own husband to another Princess and the 
blessing he pronounces on the audience, unworthy though 
he is of such a high status, lend an element of frivolity to the 
sacred ceremony of marriage and to the Bharata-Vakya as well, 
which concludes the Drama. All this, no doubt, makes for 
Humour, but it is a Humour of the coarse and the crude, with a 
free and profuse mixture of the elements of the Ridiculous and 
the Ludicrous, solely intended to tickle an audience of modest 
enlightenment, which understands full Expression more than 
subtle Suggestion. 

The chief attraction of Rajasekhara lies in his flights of 
Poetic Fancy (PrajSonmesa) and his stately, elegant expression. 
“ If yQ^ are very eager to hear what, like nectar, pleases the 
ear, to compose what meets with the approval of the learned, 
to acquire high Scholarship, to sound the depths of emotional 
streams and to enjoy the life’s reward, then, my brother! 
come to Rajasekhara and hear his honeyed poems. ” He has 
no need, says he, to humble himself before his readers to beg 
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of them to listen to his poems. “ If I have’® any nectar-like 
taste and appeal in my poems, the good ones will, of their own 
accord, feel overjoyed to read them. Any kind of entreaty to 
them, on my part, is demeaning.” “ The web’^ of his words is a 
veritable Vase of transparent grace, marked with an out¬ 
standing stamp of charming utterances. It is the foremost of 
its kind among the sweets and by the honeyed flavour it 
contains, it could be licked and sucked through the hollowed 
cavities of the ears. It holds within itself the knowledge of 
all Sciences and finally culminates into a body of high thought* 
for the pleasure of great poets. ” “ Whoever,’* in the insolence 
of his wisdom, tries to pick a hole in my drama (the Bala- 
Ramayana), saying that it is too big, has to be asked this 
question : ‘ Tell me, my dear fellow, do you find in it any 
merit of Expression or no ? ’ If you do, then God bless you! 
Go on reading me and study well all my six works. If, however, 
you have failed to trace any such excellence, then let the 
rotten rag of old, insipid poetry be ever in your mouth, that 
you may continue to chew it like a child I ” 

These are words of vaunt from a mouth that breathes 
defiance and a challenge. This perhaps has been a fashion with 
later poets like Murari”, Rajasekhara, Jayadeva*®® and 
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Jagannitha^"^ and can be traced even to Bbavabhuti, who, 
while deprecating his critics^<*2 in his earlier drama, arrogates to 
himself the position of ‘ an overlord whom the goddess of 
Speech follows like an enslav’ed^*® woman ! What a contrast 
we find between an attitude of humility*®* which Kalidasa 
shows even in his works of maturity, and this vainglorious 
vein betrayed by the poets who followed him ! 

All the same, we have to admit that Rajasekhara does 
possess a gift of Expression and he has developed and mastered 
a style of his own, which has all the excellences*® of the 
Vaidarbhi diction, characterised as it is by compactness, lucid 
clarity, soft, even and smooth elegance, without too many 
compounds that tend to make a composition heavy, pompous, 
clumsy and rugged. He mentions in his Kavya-Mimamsa three 
different styles i® viz. PaScali, GaudI and Vaidarbhi—he does 


whfr ll aft® »it® 1. 4. 
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not recognise Lati—as they were in vogue in the different coun¬ 
tries of the West, North and the South and which his Kavya- 
Purusa, in the course of his country-wide tour, thoroughly 
examined, ultimately to find favour with the Vaidarbhl alone^^^. 
A protagonist of the Rasa School of the Poetic Thought, he lays 
great stress on the two main aspects of the Kavya viz., Artha 
and Sabda i. e. striking poetic ideas and their garb of 
expression. According to him,'*®’ therefore, while Sentiment 
is the Soul of Poetry, the delineation of the Sentiment through 
the medium of striking thought and expression constitutes 
Poetry. ‘ Ukti-Visesa ’ or charming Expression is what is 
Poetry declares Rajasekhara in the Prologue of the Karpura- 
MaSjari and this view he shares with his learned consort> 
Avanti-Sundari. 

As for ideas or poetic thoughts, a poet has to have an 
intuitional Genius which, however, is a rare gift! “ It is a 
Flash^®8 of the inner Intellect, PrajSonmesa as he calls it, and it 
transcends everything on earth, knowing no limits of compre¬ 
hension. It is a divine, supra-sensual Eye of Knowledge, which 
is located on the tongue of great poets, like the charm of 
lotuses on the bright faces of ladies. The Eye of Genius thus 
perceives flashy thoughts or ideas which immediately find 
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themselves translated in words equally striking,^®^^ That is how 
Poetry is produced. 

Judged by his own conceptions and standards of a poet and 
poetry, it must be said that Rajasekhara evinces not much o£ 
calibre or talent even as a poet. In the development of Senti¬ 
ment, as has been observed earlier, he fails miserably. He 
lacks in himself that poignancy of intense emotional depth, that 
acute agony of feelings which Kalidasa or Bhavabhuti have and, 
consequently, he cannot create and build up scenes and 
situations that stir the human heart to its depths in any of 
these sentiments, Love, Pathos or Heroism, although he has 
tried to handle them in his works. His approach to the theme 
has never been emotional, but imaginative, intellectual and 
often unreal. In his poems, singly or piecemeal, he might 
impress by his original ideas and the glitter of newly 
coined words and expressions, but the total effect of it all is 
frivolously flat and docs no credit to him as a dramatist and, 
to some extent, even as a poet. He certainly lacks the creative 
Genius of a great poet, being more of a critic with a talent for 
analysis, synthesis and rational argument. 

108-A. Cf. ^iif I m g m fra JjfTcfljnn?- 

wfra ' n't" xll 

lOS-B. Confining ourselves only to the Karpura’-'maDjarT, we may 
notice the following uncommon Fancies of the Poet :—Act I. 
Literary styles being licked. Bodiless Cupid's amours 
lacking physical touch. Representation of Sanskrit and Prakrit 
as man and woman. Ceti mixing with ^ Brahmin in 
competition, like wine polluting the Bright eyes of the 

heroine falling on the hero producing the effect of whitewashing 
by camphor-juice, bathing in moonlight and besmearing 
by pearl-powder. In the heroine’s presence, the full-moon night 
has two moons. The setting sun’s orb, brownish-yellow like 
ripe orange is a Life’s lump of the Day. Act 11. The idea of 
the love-letter : a past mischief recoiling. Tearstreams 
as flowing canals. The heroine’s earrings as two wheels of the 
Love-God’s chariot. The love-sick person warding off the blazing 
moonlight ’with the palm’s umbrella. The braid of hair as a 
whip-stick beating on the back to keep up the speed. Act III. The 
fantastic dream of The moon’s spot, a cuckoo in an 

ivory cage. Act IV. Poverty’s wild fire to be extinguished by 
a shower of Laksml’s glances. 
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9. The Geography and Topography of the play : 

It might be that the first performance of the Karpura- 
maSjari was staged at the court of the Poet’s patron king, 
Nirbhara-raja or Nirbhaya-raja, who is the same as Mahendra- 
pala. His relationship of a teacher of this ruling monarch is 
often mentioned by him with some pride in this,^®^ as also in 
his other works and, therefore, Raja-sekhara must have thought 
if fit to display his talent, with a view to justify his high 
position with reference to his king by asking him to ‘ preside 
and grace this occasion* of the premiere performance of his 
drama in his own palace. The hero of the drama is a fictitious 
king of the name of Candapala: but we would not be very 
wrong, if, in this thin and transparent veil, • we try to detect 
the figure of his own pupil Mahendra-pala, the words Nirbhara 
or Nirbhaya being suggested by the word Canda. The capital 
city of Cancjapala, which is the scene of the Dramatic Action 
of the Karpura-maSjari is nowhere mentioned by name by the 
Poet. But we know that Mahendrapala was the king of 
Mahodaya or Kanyakubja, ( the same as modern Kanauj ) a 
place dearly loved by the Poet and looked up to as a charming 
city of beautiful women who set the fashion for all women, in 
their hair-style, dress and decoration.i'o The city of Kanya- 
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3cubja, with the royal palace and the surrounding parks may be 
imagined to be the Scene^^^ of Action for our Play. 

The countries he mentions in this Drama are the Kuntala, 

111. Konow thinks otherwise. According to him, the kingdom of 
Candapala is somewhere in the Deccan. He lays too much 
stress on the words ‘ ’ in the following two sentences: 

i ail jitt ij# i P.is 

and iv^ i P. 19. But he 

soon realised when he was confronted with a similar sentence 
with reference to the Lata country, a distant land ), 

( 3?^ TT??£f I P.) that too much emphasis 

or significance cannot be attached to this usual formal expression 
introducing a narrative, since he was constrained to observe 
thus : “ It is true that the text says ‘ Here () in the Lata 
country But as this is in palpable conflict with a 

^aa^ ^3?!, it may be = ‘there *.** How can which 
means ‘here’ in one sentence, have the sense of ‘there* in another 
sentence ? His other argument that ‘ the King of Kuntala 
and Candapala are represented as marrying aunt and niece viz. 
and would lead us to imagine Candapala’s 

Kingdom in the Deccan, South or Southeast of Kuntala,” as not 
far from that of his father-in-law (which is undefined) nor from 
that of Kuntala ’ is not very convincing. Candapala, by his 
conquests of the East, of the city of Campa, of Kamariipa, 
Radha and Harikeli, as referred to by the bard ( 

P. 6 ) appears to be a King of the North, 
like his own victorious patron, and by his matrimonial alliances 
with Kings in the Deccan and the South, he would like to 
establish his Sovereignty as an Emperor, as did the Gupta 
Kings earlier in the days of Kalidasa. The poet refers to this 
in his prologue, 1.12. The allusions to the various Southern 
Countries over which the breezes travel in their northward 
journey are only intended to show off tke Poet’s knowledge of 
the South and perhaps flatter the Queen who is a Southern 
Princess. On the other hand Vidiisaka’s fond reference to 
Kanyakubja, while narrating his * dream ’ may have a direct 
bearing on this place as the capital of Candapala and the Scene 
of Action for this drama. 
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Vidarbha and Lafa, besides those in the South that he has 
referred to in connection with the Caitra breezes in the First 
Act. Kuntala, according to Rajasekhara, would be that tract 
of land which lies between the two rivers, Godavari and 
Krishna, with a portion of the Karnataka and also of Vidarbha 
included in it. Vidarbha is, of course, a part of Maharastra,^^^ 
comprising the whole of Berar, Khandesh and portions of the 
Hyderabad state and Central Provinces. The Lata country, in 
the days of our poet, was the region north of the lower 
Narmada and east of the Gulf of Cambay, modern Broach or 
central and southern Gujarat including a portion of Khandesh. 
It is a Desantara or another distant country and, therefore, the 
king Candapala has no sovereignty over this land. 

The King’s palace and the Pramadodyana or the Ladies * 
Park on its precincts are the places where the whole affair of 
love has taken place. The scene of the First Act, where of an 
evening the King and the Queen with their respective retinue 
gather to-gether for a gossip in a cheerful mood is, perhaps, 
some high structure which overlooks the whole area round 
about and gives a view, not only of the Ladies’ Park stretching 
in front, but of the whole city in all directions. This has to be 
a high building, opening out on all sides, so as to ( i ) permit 
the southern Caitra breezes to blow their full fragrance, 
unimpeded, on the persons sitting there, (ii ) allow the Queen 
to enjoy, with her wide open eyes, a panoramic view of the 
surrounding area as it blossoms at the commencement of spring 
and also to see the cowherd women merrily playing on the 
swings, and lastly, (iii) to enable the King to observe the 
suns’ orb as it goes down the horizon at sunset^^^. It is at 
this place that Bhairavananda has been ushered in and he 
exhibits his miracle, bringing the Princess by magic in this 
assembly. This place, a part of the palace, may, therefore, be 

112. Note that Karpura-manjarl was seen by the Vidusaka in 
Vacchoma, a city in the Vidarbha country, while the Princess 
speaks of herself as the daughter of the Kuntala king. It may 
be, therefore, that this king Vallabharaja was the ruler of both 
these countries, periodically staying in the capitals of both. 

113. KM. 1.17, 21,35. 
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KeU-Vimana, ‘ a multi-storeyed ’ Pleasure-Palace, referred to in 
the Fouth Act, from where the King is asked to witness the 
folk-dances on the occasion of the worship of the Vata- 
Savitri.i^^ We may imagine the Party seated on the top-most 
storey of this structure, regaling themselves with the evening 
aspect of the City. It is from this place that the Princess has 
been taken away by the Queen to her apartments in the 
harem, which may not be very far from here. 

The scenes of all the later Acts are laid in the Ladies’ Park, 
with its many features and with a prominent central landmark 
of the Banyan tree,^^^ while underneath is the Camunda temple^ 
later constructed by Bhairavananda. Near this tree is the 
Raksigrha, a Sanatorium-cum-Detention House and the other, 
feature is the Marakata-PuSja or ‘ The Emerald Bunch so 
named because of its thickly wooded grove of greenish-dark 
trees. It is fenced all round and has a gate at the entrance. 
Adjoining this spot is the Kadaligrha or the ‘ Banana Bower 
with a high, crystal, jewelled platform,^^^ overlooking the 
Marakata-PuSja, with it three trees, viz. Tilaka, Kurabaka and 
A^ka. Two subterranean passages are secretly dug out, one 
after another. The first one was intended to lead the Princess 
from the Detention House, somewhere inside the Ladies ’ Park, 
perhaps near the Emerald Bunch. But when it was detected 
by the Queen and heavily blocked with boulders, the second 
one was dug out to take the Princess just behind the removable 
idol of Camunda, which closed its mouth ! 

The Emerald Bunch and the Banana Bower are utilised by 
the Poet for his scenes of the Second Act. Vicaksana has 
arranged that the King was to get a glimpse of the Princess on 
the swing from the jewelled platform in the Banana Bower and 
was also to observe the fulfilment of the cravings of the trees 
from this spot. Later, when the evening sets in, a twilight 

KM. P. 67. 

115. UT t km. p. 71. ^ 

116. I 5^4 ... 1 KM. P. 35. 
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meeting was to take place near the entrance of the Marakata- 
PuSja.^^^ 

The scence of the Third Act commences with the King 
and the Jester strolling and prowling about near the Detention 
House. Hearing the wail of agony from the Princess, they 
enter the Detention House. The Jester throws the party out 
by extinguishing the lamp. They are nearabout the Marakata- 
PuiSja, enjoying with a literary appreciation the moon-rise. 
When an uproar is raised, the Princess stealthily repairs to the 
Detention House by an underground passage^^^! 

The scene of the Fourth Act is chiefly the Banyan tree. It 
may be that the worship of the Vata-Savitri is done here and 
the folk-^dances performed in the vicinity have to be wit¬ 
nessed by the King and his friend, sitting in the balcony of the 
Pleasure-Palace ( Kcli-Vimana ). It must be quite a big tree 
spreading its branches over a wide area, and the temple of 
Camuneja is erected recently underneath this tree, with an 
underground passage from the Detention House to the idol of 
the Goddess.'^^*^ The Princess comes and goes away by this 
passage five times, to elude the Queen, until ultimately this 
game is halted and the marriage is celebrated. 

10. Time-analysis of the Play : 

The whole Action of the present play does not take more 
than two and half months. 

Act I marks the commencement of the season of spring 
when, along with its other characteristic features, the Caitra 
breezes have started to blow from the South and the Caitra 
festival has passed on the Love-God’s command to the Cuckoo. 
This is also an occasion for mutual felicitations to be exchanged 
between the King and the Queen, almost like the greetings 
‘ of a happy new year and we may, therefore, assume this 
to be the First Day of the Spring season corresponding with the 
first Day of the month of Chaitra i. e. Chaitra Sudha- 
Pratipad, ( The Gutjhi Padava of the Maharashtrians ). The 

117. m ••• i km. p. 41 . 
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time is the evening of this day, about 5 P. M, Within less 
than an hour, the Princess is whisked away from her bath—she 
seems to be in the habit of having an evening bath also«and 
brought over in the Assembly. The concluding verses of the 
bards describe the sunset and the consequent activities of the 
maids, while the King proposes to go for offering his evening 
prayers. 

Act II refers to the sacred Fourth Day of this month in the 
first fortnight. Dolotsava or the Swing Festival has already 
commenced on the third day of the month, while the Fourth 
Day, known as the Swing-Breaker Tithi^^® or the day, is to be 
celebrated by the worship of Gauri in the morning and, 
perhaps, a play on the Swing later in the day by the 
ladies of the harem. Hindola-Prabhahjani Caturthi is to 
be understood, like Gane^-Caturthi, as the fourth 
day of the month, on which the ‘ Swing-breaker ’ ceremony, 
part of the spring festival, takes place. Ordinals like 
Caturthi, Astami ( Krsnasfaml ), Navami ( Ramanavami ) or 
Caturda^ ( Ananta-caturdasI ) always indicate the day of the 
particular fortnight in the month and hence Prabhanjani 
Caturthi means the fourth day of the bright fortnight of this 
month and not the fourth day from the day of the commence¬ 
ment of the Dolotsava, as some^^^ are inclined to believe. 

The Action of the Second Act, therefore, takes place on 
the fourth Day, with the Gaurlpujana done in the morning and 
the Swing-play of the Princess in front of the Goddess, the 
fulfilment of the cravings of the trees followed by the unstaged 
secret meeting of the lovers, happening in the evening. The 
interval between Act I and Act II is only two days. Although 
it is very short, the very serious love-sickness it has produced 
in the Princess is not unlikely, and it also justifies the King’s 
curiosity to know in all eagerness the details of the Heroine’s 
toilet. A longer interval may make it rather stale and he 
might not be so very keen then to know them. The time of 
the Action is, of course, the evening time, ending with the 
sunset and the nightfall. 


120. \ I KM. P. 35. 

121. See Konow’s edition. P. 216. 
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Act III refers to the rise of the full moon’s orb in four 
different places and also notes the increasing heat of the day, 
which required the use of fans, sandal paste and a shower bath. 
The coolness of spring has mostly worne off now and the heat 
of summer has begun to be felt in its oppressive rigour which 
gives profuse perspiration in a closed place like the Detention 
house. This must be, therefore, the month of Vaisakha 
( April-May) and the night is the Fifteenth of the first 
fortnight, the Vaisfikha-Paurniraa. The King has strayed from 
the palace, after the narration of the dream and that of the 
Jester. They arc prowling about near the Detention House 
and hearing the piteous plaint of the heroine, they enter by a 
back- door only to come out into the open in the Ladies’ Park, 
after the lamp has been mischievously extinguished by the 
Jester. They are there for a while, for less than an hour, 
perhaps, after sunset with which synchronises the moon-rise. 
The ‘ dancing ’ darkness, mentioned by the Jester and referred 
to by the bard is only for a short period, before the moon 
comes high up on the horizon, to shine in the full blaze of the 
moonlight. As soon as they hear the clamour raised by the 
Queen’s guard, they disperse stealthily, the Princess disappear¬ 
ing in the subterranean path to reach her destination of the 
Detention House. 

The interval between the second and the third Act is, 
therefore, roughly of forty days, twenty-six days of the month 
of Caitra and fourteen days of Vaisakha, This gives ample 
time to the royal engineers to bore an underground passage, a 
feat which they repeat again in the next month, and also to the 
Queen, in spite of her preoccupation with various religious 
observances and festivals, to detect the passage of love between 
her husband and her cousin sister. But, instead of confining 
her to the Detention House, she could as well have asked 
Bhairavcinanda to dispatch her by bis ‘ aerial car of meditation’, 
back to her original home ! The poor Princess is made to suffer 
and languish too long in the palace, with insults of confine¬ 
ment added to her poignant injury caused by the agony of her 
unsatisfied love for the King. The Day of the Fourth Act is 
the day of the worship of Vata-Savitrl which again falls on the 
fifteenth or Paurnima of the month of Jyestha (May-June ). On 
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an earlier day, the fourteenth, the image of Gaurl in ruby has 
been installed by the Queen, under the spiritual and religious 
guidance ofBhairavananda, who, for this patronising act, extracts 
a promise from her to marry off her husband to Ghanasara- 
mahjarl, the supposed daughter of the Lata King. The season 
has changed, Grisma or Summer supplanting the Spring. The 
scorching heat of the sun and longer days and shorter nights 
are the features of this season. The time would be the after¬ 
noon of this day, about 5 P. M. when the folk-dances commence. 
The King and the Jester witness this programme, which goes 
on at least for two hours, from the balcony of the Pleasure- 
Palace, and after this, the King is hurried away for his 
marriage inside the temple of Camunda, at sunset, which is an 
auspicious moment of marriage, and is named as Goraja 
Muhurta. 

The interval between the third and the fourth Act is just 
one complete month. 

Thus the Action of the whole Drama extends over a 
period of two and half months. 

Synopsis of the Time"Table of the Action : 

Act I 

First Day of Caitra, bright half, commencement of 
spring, the first meeting of the Hero and the Heroine in the 
evening. 

* * * 

Interval of two days. 


Act II 

Fourth Day of Caitra, bright half. 

Morning, Worship of Gaurl. 

Evening, Swing play of the Princess, followed by fulfilment 
of the cravings of the trees. Sunset and later a secret meeting 
as indicated. 
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Interval of twenty-six days of Caitra and fourteen days of 
Vaisakha. 


Act III 

Fifteenth Day Or Paurnima of Vaisakha. 

Earlier part of night after sunset, moonlight meeting. 

* * # 

Interval of One Month. 

* * * 

Fifteenth Day of Jyestha or Paurnima. 

Afternoon, Variety entertainment of folk-dances, Sunset^, 
marriage of the Hero and the Heroine. 

^ ^ 

11. The Sources of the Play : 

There was no need for the Poet to hunt up any earlier 
sources for such a simple story as the one we have in the 
Karpura-Mahjari. The Hero meets the Heroine three times 
and in the fourth meeting gets married to her. The 
pattern of such meetings is set forth by Kalidasa and 
Sri-Harsa, with all its actions and reactions of love and 
jealousy of the Heroine and the Queen and the end also is 
indicated by them. All the characters participating have their 
prototypes in these earlier dramas, except for the names which 
the Poet chooses for them in this drama. The Poet thought of 
a few names for his various characters and distributed them in 
his two twin dramas, this one and the Viddhasala-Bhafijika, 
some of them like Sulaksana, Vicaksana and Kurarigika being 
common to both. The king’s name Cancjapala in this drama 
undergoes a slight change and becomes Virapala in the other. 
The countries, Kuntala and Lata, figure in both. Keli-Vimana 
is Kelikailasa in the other drama, a reminder of the Megha- 
Pratichhanda palace in the Sakuntalam. The dream-motif, the 
swing scene and a lady immediately after bath, are the Poet’s 
fond creation, utilised by him in both the dramas. The political 
motivation for gaining sovereignty, as strengthened by astro- 
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logical prediction, for the marriage of the girl with whom the 
King falls in love is quite stale, having often been resorted to 
in the earlier dramas and folk-tales of the Brhatkatha, and as 
told in their versions by Ksemendra or Somadeva. Even the 
name Karpura-maSjari is given by Ksemendra in his Brhatkatha- 
ma 3 iari ,^22 while Somadeva mentions her as KarpOrika in his 
Kathasaritsagara. The character of the wizard Bhairavananda 
who casts an intoxicating spell over the whole royal household 
and dominates the whole dramatic Action which moves from 
beginning to end under the weird shadows of his magic has 
been suggested, perhaps even borrowed, from a similar picture 
of the magician Vidyeswara in the Dasakumaracarita, It may 
even be urged that this part of the story of Rajavahana might 
have served as a fruitful source to the Poet, chierly for the 
purpose of introducing the element of miracle in this Sattaka, 
The Poet must have been attracted to this story by the name 
Rajavahana, having a close resemblance to his own name and by 
the name of his lady-love Avantisundari which was exactly 
the name of his own learned wife. A love-affair starting under 
some unusual conditions and leading to their marriage can also 
be imagined in the case of our Poet and his consort Avanti¬ 
sundari, whose eagerness to have this drama staged can be 
justified on this basis. The story^^s ^i^us :— 

“ At this juncture a Brahman chanced to appear, attended 
by a fellow with shaven pate. The Brahman charmed by his 
taste in costume, for his robe was gay and finely woven, while 
showy gems hung sparkling from his ears. Observing that 
Rajavahana was source and centre of a circle of majesty, he 
pronounced a benediction. And when the prince courteously 
inquired : “ Who, sir, are you ? In what branch of scholarship 
are you eminent ? ” he announced: “I am Vidyesvara, the 
scientist. My special field is legerdemain. I travel widely 
providing diversion for princes, and have to-day reached 

122. 14th. Larnbaka, Expressions like 

with reference to in this story 

are to be traced in the drama. 

123. For the story in Sanskrit as given in the see 

Appendix. 
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Ujjain in my rounds. Then regarding Rajavahana more 
narrowly, he laughed and asked with meaning : “ Why so pale 
in this pleasure-garden ? 

To this question Puspodbhava felt it incumbent on him¬ 
self to give respectful answer : “ Surely, sir, your first words 
came to us from lips friendly to goodness. Your chaste benedic¬ 
tion made you at once a dear friend of ours. And what secret 
is kept from friends ? When the Princess of Malwa came to 
this garden to celebrate the spring festival and chanced to 
meet this prince, a passion came to birth, mutual and over¬ 
whelming. His present melancholy results from the lack of 
means to bring about a firm and happy union. 

Then Vidyesvara, remarking the sweet embarrassment of 
the prince's countenance, said with a quizzical smile “Your 
Majesty, what ambition of yours is unattainable while 1 am at 
your service ? I will perplex the mind of the monarch of Malwa 
by scientific jugglery, will celebrate his daughter’s wedding in 
the very presence of the populace, and will introduce you 
into her chamber. This proposal should be conveyed before¬ 
hand to the princess through the agency of her friend. ” 
And the prince, delighted to find unselfish friendship, 
witnessed a display of Vidyesvara’s dexterity in jugglery, tested 
his judgment of deception, of pretended affection, of genuine 
devotion, and parted with high esteem. 

So Rajavahana, deeming his desire as good as granted 
through Vidyesvara’s scientific skill, returned with Puspod¬ 
bhava to his dwelling, whence he sent to his darling, by the 
mouth of Balacandrika, an account of the plan for their union 
undertaken by the Brahman; then, torn by impatience, he tried 
to fight the night. 

When morning dawned, the scientist Vidyesvara, correct 
in taste, style, deportment, and gait, with numerous attendants 
.equally correct, came to the palace entrance, briskly presenting 
his credentials to the door-keepers, who obsequiously informed 
the King of the arrival of the conjurer. The King of Malwa, 
himself desirous of witnessing the spectacle, spurred further¬ 
more by curious ladies, summoned the scientist into a special 
chamber, where he pronounced a formal benediction and was 
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bidden to begin. Then amid the blare of the banging band^ 
while warbling women cooed like mating cuckoos, while 
waving peacock feather-dusters fascinated the spectators' 
spirits to a pitch of passion, while the whirl of attendants 
gyrated about him, he stood for a moment with squinting eyes. 
Straightway hooded serpents, with violent venting of vehement 
venom, dazzling the palace with the jewels on their crests, 
crawled horribly forth. But numerous vultures seized the 
monstrous snakes in their beaks, and paraded the sky. Next, 
the Brahman astonished the King with a spectacle of Man-lion 
tearing the devil-chieftain Hirauyakasipu, then said : “ Your 
Majesty, as our concluding number it is proper that you 
witness a scene of happy omen. We are, therefore, to present 
a wedding, initiating a long life of felicity, between a maiden 
personating ycur daughter and a prince marked with all marks 
of royalty. ” 

Receiving the permission of the expectant monarch, his 
face blossoming at the quaint conception of success in such a 
stratagem, he smeared his eyes with a most mystifying lotion.; 
and peered about him. And while all the spellbound specta- 
tors cried : “ This is magic !’* at the appearance of Rajavahana, 
his heart afiower with bliss, and of Avantisundari, forewarned 
and richly decked with splendid gems, the prestidigitator 
showed his perfect familiarity with every text of the marriage 
service by uniting them before the sacred fire. 

At the conclusion of the ceremony, the Brahman cried 
aloud : “ All creatures of magic, begone ! ” and all the 
phantom forms obediently vanished. Rajavahana also, 
previously instructed in the mechanics of disappearance, 
floated like a specter into the maiden’s apartments. The king 
of Malwa, for his part, considering this a superior exhibition, 
gave the Brahman scientist a munificent fee, and withdrew to 
the inner palace. 

Meanwhile, Avantisundari, with her best friends as brides¬ 
maids. conducted her husband to a splendid chamber. Thus 
Rajavahana, tasting fruition of his wishes through powers 
human and superhuman, systematically conquered the shyness 
of his fawn-eyed bride by tastefully tender attentions, taught 
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her the bliss of abandon, awakened an intimate confidence. 
Finally eager for the heavenly delight of hearing a beloved 
woman repeat his own words, he related the complicated and 
exciting story of the fourteen divisions of the Universe/'^^^ 

12. Language of the Karpura-manjari : 

The language of the Karpuramahjarl is avowedly Prakrit 
(K. M.I.7.) by which Rajasekhara appears to mean the 
Prakrit par excellence of Dandin^^s q Maharastri, although 
he has nowhere indicated this expressly. In fact, like Danejin, 
he does not attempt any clear-cut distinction amongst them 
with a view to give an independent literary status to them, 
since, in spite of a few minor dialectical differences in forms 
here and there, they are, according to him, all alike and, 
therefore, fit to be included under one common name viz. the 
Prakrit. He recognises four independent languagewS^-^ for 
literary expression and they are : Sanskrit, Prakrit, Paisaci 
and Apabhraiiisa. ' One thought can be well expressed by 
a good poet in the Sanskrit idiom, another in Prakrit, still 
another in Apabhraaiua phrase, a fourth in Bhutabhasa; 
some other thought can be expressed in two, three or 
even four languages. A good poet whose bold Genius can 
command all these, floods the wliole world with fame, ” Raja¬ 
sekhara looks at the language from the point of view of 
literature and hence, he describes his Kavyapurusa thus^^? 
Sanskrit is your mouth, Prakrit the arms, Apabhram:^ the 
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hips, Paisaca the feet and a mixture of these the chest Again 
when the poet-king holds his assembly, “ The Sanskrit poets 
should be seated to the north ( of his regal seat ); The Prakrit 
poets to the cast, The Apabhramja poets to the west, the 
Paisaca poets to the south The same fourfold classification 
is given by Rajasekhara in another verse in which he mentions 
the countries^28 which prefer a particular language as the vehicle 
of literature. “ Particular languages appear to be resorted to in 
particular countries. The Gaudas and others take their stand 
on Sanskrit; the liking for Prakrit of those (poets) of the Lafa 
country is well-known; all the Maru region, the Takkas, and 
the Bhadanakas employ Apabhramsa; the poets of Avanti 
and the Pariyatras to-getlier with these of Dasapura, have 
recourse to Bhutabhasa ; and a poet who lives in the heart of 
the Madhyadesa is well-versed in all these languages “ It 
must be emphasised that Rfijasekhara does not say whether 
these were spoken languages in these regions ; what he says is 
only that literary men in these parts conveyed their thoughts 
preferably in these several languages.’*^Referring to the 
literary pastime of poetic recitation, Rajasekhara mentions only 
these four languages.'i'^^^ Mentioning the seating arrangements^^^ 
of the learned men in the royal assembly in their preferential 
order, he places the Sanskrit poets next to the king, beyond 
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them the learned scholars in various Sastras ; then come the 
Prakrit poets and after them the Apabhramsa poets. 

All this clearly indicates that Rajasekhara, in his language of 
the KarpuramaiSjari which he just labels as Prakrit, makes no 
distinction, as between Maharastri and Sauraseni. In fact, he 
intended it to be only Maharastri, which had already gained in 
prestige by the great literary works of Pravarasena’s Ravanavaho 
or Setubandha, the Sattasai of Hala and the Gaudavako of 
Vakpatinija. He may be showing an admixture of the Saura¬ 
seni trends here and there in his Drama, but that should not 
lead us to conclude that the language of his drama is only 
Sauraseni and not Maharastri. As Pischel observes, ‘ the poets 
themselves did not know how to distinguish between the 
different dialects. For instance. So made va and Rajasekhara. 
The critical edition of KarpuramaSjari by Konow shows that 
manuscripts are not always responsible for the dialectical 
errors committed by Rajasekhara, particularly when the same 
mistakes are repeated also in the Balaramayana and Viddhasala- 
bhaSjika. Thus all the Mss of KarpuramaSjari have in 
place of the Sauraseni form an error that recurs also 

elsewhere; The dative form is wrong in Sauraseni- 

Further the following arc the dialectical irregularities» 

and for fqsr, locatives like for for 

ablatives like for otc. In Rajasekhara^ 

we further find many dialectical errors in the use of Desi 
words. According to MK, (Markandeya) Rajasekhara’s 
Maharastri had its own peculiarities. He says— 

i , whereby, as it 
appears, is meant the substitution of ^ for ^ in lieu of its 
dropping. The manuscripts of his dramas show repeatedly 
many of the forms with elision instead of those with ^ in 
Sauraseni.’ Konow^^^ also expresses the same view when he 
says that ‘ the poet sometimes confused the two dialects ’ and 
‘from the fact that Rajasekhara, “ who knew all languages 
() did not correctly distinguish the different Prakrits, 
we may infer that the living knowledge of those dialects was, 

131!. Pisrhel-Prakrit Grammar ( English Translation ) P. 23. 
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at that time, considerably diminished^ ’ He gives a list of: 
words which, according to him are ‘ rare and provincial ’ while 
forms such as ‘ etc. known only from 

modern dialects and characterised by him as Marathicisras, arc 
to be found on a large scale in this drama. 

13. Karpura-manjarl, a Sattaka. 

Rajasekhara hastens to point out in the prologue to his 
Karpura-maSjari that this drama is a Sattaka that has to be 
‘ danced ’ ( ). This, therefore, is a ‘ dance-drama \ 

in the sense that dances are the chief and the integral part of 
this Form, the Sattaka. He, perhaps, anticipates want of 
precise knowledge of this Form of drama on the part of the 
distinguished audience that had gathered to witness this 
performance and, therefore, on the analogy of a Tarkika who, 
while explaining Upamana,. describes Gavaya as very much 
similar to a bull (), he immediately proceeds to 
define^^^ the Form Sattaka, ‘ which closely resembles a Natika 
( well-known to them ), with this difference that a Sattaka has 
no acts and no interludes \ That the language of Sattaka has 
to be Prakrit and no other, is taken for granted by Rajasekhara 
and, therefore, he follows up with a fervent plea for the * soft * 
Prakrit language in preference to Sanskrit, although Ghanasyama 
makes it clear when he says^^** that ‘ since it is a Sattaka, the 
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language has to be the Prakrit, and the Prakrit poet alone is a 
perfect poet! ’ In his Sahityadarpana^^^, Visvanatha (14th 
century ) notices this language feature and adds one more viz. 
the sentimental preponderance of the Miraculous. In his 
Bhavaprakasana, Saradatanaya ( 12th or 13th Century ) gives a 
similar definitiorP**^ and notes that the language has to be ‘ the 
Prakrit par excellence \ by which he means, after Dandin, the 
Maharastri alone. He has, it seems, the KarpuramanjarT in 
his mind, the language of which, according to him is none 
other than Maharastri. 

What then is Natika which is so close to Sattaka in its 
pattern of the dramatic structure ? According to Visvanatha, 
a Natika is a comedy of harem intrigue, with a fictitious plot^ 
in which the gay, royal hero finds for his fresh love in his 
harem a new princess; but warily he proceeds in his advances, 
under the thick shadow of fear for his elderly chief Queen 
who has it in her hands to unite them both, in spite 
of the mortification of her pride and jealousy that she 
has to suffer on occasions in this process. A Natika will 
have four Acts, all in a gay style ( Kaisiki ). All these features 
are to be closely associated with a Sattaka. The plot should 
give a love intrigue played in an atmosphere of the harem, 
where the king manouevres his new love for a princess inside 
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the harem, against the opposition of his jealous Queen who 
ultimately succumbs and surrenders and joins them both in 
wedlock. It will not have, however, the conventional 
divisions of Ahka, the introductory interludes like the 
Pravesaka and the Viskambhaka or the various technical links 
{ Sandhi ) of a NatikL It will have the preponderance of song 
and dance with a mingling of the miraculous element in its 
structure of the plot. We have seen how the Karpura-Mafijari 
satisfies fully all these requirements of a Sattaka. The 
gay monarch’s love for the Princess brought on the stage by 
a miracle and its consummation by his ‘ hostile ’ chief Queen, 
the four pauses in the Dramatic Action marked by the curtain 
dropping at the end of each pause, absence of interludes, its 
gay and eloquent styles, the entertaining variety of songs and 
dances in the last Act amply fulfil the conditions of a Sattaka 
of which, it may appear, Rajasekhara was the pioneer. 

This does not mean that Sattakas were not in existence 
before the days of Rajasekhara. By its nature and constituent 
characteristics tending to make it more of a burlesque and a 
farce than a real serious drama, it perhaps had it appeal more 
for the uncultured and uneducated masses than for the 
intellectual aristocrats and being given in their own language, 
nearer to them than the Sanskrit, they must have revelled in 
the Sattaka performances in their own residential localities 
wdiicli the intellectuals fought shy of and kept aloof from, in 
their prudish reserve, looking upon such entertainments as 
somewhat lew^d, indecent and vulgar and, therefore, un- 
w^orthy and unfit for them to indulge in. The abusive slang 
of the Vidusaka in the first Act of the KarptiramaSjari, 
at times .'bordering on the obscene, bears evidence of this 
statement. The Sattaka, therefore, appears to be a kind 
of a Lokanatya ( formerly called Tamasa in Maharastra) 
which pleased and delighted the masses, while the genteel 
society shunned it. It is only the great lyricists of Marathi 
bkc Ranijoshi of the last century wdio rescued this Form of 
entertainment from its ban of the elite and made them 
realise its literary values by having their performances 
staged even inside the palace of the Peshwas. We may, 
therefore, equate Ramjoshi with Rajasekhara and call 
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him the Ramjoshi of the Prakrit, for having ^^iven a high 
place and literary status to the Sattaka, by securing for it 
the appreciation and recognition at the hands of the learned 
and the royalty. As Dr. Upadhye observes in his introduction 
( P, 30 ) to his edition of the Candaleha : * The popular 

character and origin of Sattaka are obvious from its close 
association with dance, its loose format, its unceremonious 
construction and division, its sentiment of marvel and above 
all, its composition in Prakrit,...which point out to its high 
antiquity in the evolution of Indian drama. It is further 
conhrmed by the fact that an ancient theorist like Kohala gave 
due recognition to it. The Barhut inscription ( circa 200 B. C. ) 
mentions Sadika, a form of dance, which appears to be a 
forerunner of Sattaka. Being popular in vogue and language, 
earlier specimens have not come down to us. In all probability 
Rajairekhara was aware of some of them, for nowhere does he 
claim that his is the first creation. His definition only 
indicates that it was not quite familiar to his court circle.’ 
As regards its recognition at the hands of writers on 
Poetics he says : * An orthodox theorist like Bharata could 

not recognise and condescend to describe Sattaka, because 
its mould and format were not of the accepted frame*-work. 
It is only Hemacandra^^'^ who must have been favourably 
impressed by such an outstanding comedy as the Karpura- 
Manjarl of Rajasekhara, that recognises it on par with other 
Riipakas. All others would include it among the related or 
subordinate types. Other earlier authors like Kohala, 'whose 
works have not come down to us, did give due recognition to 
it. Bharata tccognises Natika, and later theorists define Sattaka 
in the background of Natika. This does not mean that Sattaka 
is a popular and subsequent remodelling of Natika. But it is 
the reverse that appears to be true and historically justified. 
As a dramatic representation with dance, depicting love 
intrique, enacted by a troop of girls, replete with marvellous 
sentiment and composed in popular Prakrit, the Sattaka has 
something graceful and attractive about it. The theorist may 
not have liked to admit it as it is, but it was bound to attract 
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his attention. The cultured classes and court circles would 
certainly enjoy it; it is to satisfy their craving that Sattaka was 
made to conform^to the orthodox canons of Nataka ; and 
the result of such an effort is the Natika which is duly 
described by Bharata and others. Thus Natika is an orthodox 
edition of the popular Sattaka. The variety of the forms of 
Natika, as suggested by the Dasarupaka, perhaps indicates 
different attempts to raise the popular Sattaka to a status 
acceptable to a court audience. Once Natika was evolved and 
and defined by an authority like Bharata, subsequent authors 
simply followed him ; and Sattaka was for a while, say during the 
period between Kohala and Riijasekhara, superceded by Natika. 
Under such circumstances Badarayana and others wanted a bit 
of Sanskrit also to be introduced through the royal mouth in 
the popular Sattaka which was, in the beginning, entirely in 
Prakrit.” 

While assuming and even accepting high antiquity for 
the Sattaka, as suggested by Dr. Upadhye, it is difficult to 
believe that Natika is ‘ an orthodox edition of the popular 
Sattaka \ modelled on its pattern. Natika has evolved in its 
own way out of the lengthy Nataka and Prakarana,in course of 
time, ( like the present Marathi Three-act dramas out the 
earlier bigger ones of five or seven acts ) and we need not, 
therefore, imagine that Sattaka gave the form and shape to the 
Natika. On the other hand, it might be that the earlier 
Sattaka writers, writing for the masses, accepted the established 
Natika Form, prevalent on the stage, as most convenient for 
their purpose, and gave simplified versions of Natikas wdiich 
they called Sattakas, by using the popular Prakrit and dropping 
out the Acts and interludes in its elaborate dramatic structure. 

For his Karpurarnahjari, Rajasekhara had many imitators. 
Dr. Upadhye has pointed out as many as five such Sattakas 
written by later writers after Rajasekhara. They are :— 

1. Rambhamanjari of Nayacandra (l-lth Century), 2. 

140. The recent trends in the Marathi drama, wherein the elements 
of the Lokanatya with LavanTs or love-jyrics to the accompani¬ 
ment of dance are being introduced in dramatic compositions 
may be noticed in this connection. 
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Candralekha of Rudradasa ( 17th, Century ) 3. Vilasavati of 
Markancieya ( 17th Century ), 4. Srhgaramanjarl of Visvesvara 
( 18th Century ) and 5. Anandasundari of Ghanasyama (18th 
Century ), to whom two more Sattakas are being attributed. 

In respect of the etymological derivation of the word 
Sattaka, with its variants of spelling like Saraka, Sataka and 
Sadika, Dr. Upadhye observes^*^^ : * The word is undoubtedly 
un-Sanskritic in etymology like some other names of 
Uparlipakas such as Dombi, Hallisaka, Sidgaka. Perhaps it is 
to be traced back to a Desi word, possibly of Dravidian origin. 
Stripped of its K-suffix, it shows elements like Sa -f atra or ata; 
and perhaps it stood originally as an adjective of a suppressed 
term. There is a Dravidian word atta or attam, dance, play, 
from the root atu or adu meaning to dance, gesticulate, to act 
a part or play. If the basic meaning was ‘dance’, the suppressed 
term may be rupaka : One can postulate a phrase Sattaam 
ruvaam = a dance accompanied by dramatic representation. 
Perhaps for brevity only the term Sat taam has come in vogue. ’ 

All this appears to be far-fetched, involving much 
twisting of words. Like the root there is in Sanskrit a root 

( noted in Apte’s Sanskrit Dictionary ) meaning ‘ to show, 
to display, to manifest \ As the root gives the word 
similarly the root ^z gives the word with its variants 
or and it meant ‘ a kind of a spectacle, a show or display \ 

wherein much w^as to be seen ( ) like dancing etc., than to 

be heard () as in a Nataka. The Marathi word r^ffTSii has 
the same sense and significance, when it refers to this kind of 
the popular form of entertainment. The word or is a 
Prakritisation of on the analogy of uig from and is 

later in its origin, since, the Barhut Inscription notes the 
word and not and has for its Sanskrit equivalent the 
word corresponding with or The word 

therefore, can be comfortably traced to the root ^z, 

14. Rajasekhara-A biographical Sketch 

Having discussed at some length the manifold aspects of 
the Drama, let us now turn to its author, Rajakkhara, ‘ the 
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Moon-crest We can picture of this poet a pleasing* 
fascinating personality moving about in the palace, in the 
court-rooms and outside with the pride and the dignity 
of a ‘ Raja-Guru \ conscious of his achievements in the 
literary field in association with his learned wife, Avanti- 
Sundari. Cheerful and jovial by temperament, he seems to 
have lived a life full of rich material comforts and was thus 
happy and contented with himself, being in full enjoyment of 
all pleasures, physical, emotional and intellectual, that a gifted 
man of his type might cherish, after having fulfilled his 
ambitions in his personal and academic spheres. He 
was essentially a man of this world, full of zest 
for everything good and beautiful and he had the capacity 
and the virility to do full justice to all these * delights ’ of life, 
which he generously shared with others less fortunate than 
him. As Apte observes, ‘he was benevolent, always striving 
to relieve the distress of the afflicted, very- brave and coura¬ 
geous, the very embodiment of goodness of disposition, liberal, 
a lover of truth and foremost among poets, and, above all, the 
preceptor of the most distinguished king, Mahendra-pala. 
Indeed, as observed in the ViddhasalabhaSjika^^^, he did not 
regard any of his personal qualities of so much importance as 
the fact that he had for his pupil so well-known a sovereign as 
Mahendra-pala. He rose to this distinguished position by the 
excellence of his writings. He was first known as a young poet 
and then he got the title of “ Prince of poets ”, and when he 
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attained to such eminent fame he became tutor to king Nir- 
bhaya’’^'^'*. We may, thus, well imagine that having accomplished 
and enjoyed everything that his long life offered to him, there 
came on him, in his later years, a feeling of surfeit and satiety, 
when he began to look upward to think of the Divine on the 
sacred banks of Gahga in Varanasi ! 

( I ) The Yayavara Family and Ancestors. 

Like Bhavabhuti and his other predecessors, he, too, does 
not believe in remaining taciturn, but would rather talk 
himself out about his past and present, in some sort of an 
egoistic strain. He calls himself, and later writers also refer to 
him as a Yayavariya'^'’—sometimes Yayavara also-after his 
family name and he speaks in glowing terms of his ancestors, 
going as far back as his great-grand-father''^’ of the name of 
Akala-Jalada, ‘ the Crest-Jewel of MaharashtraHe was ‘an 
incarnation of a host of merits and with a pun on his name, a 
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quoted in the Sarngadhara-Paddhati as that of 
Akala-jalada himself describes how ‘ when the lake had 
completely gone dry with the result that frogs had to burrow 
holes in the soil to lie down, the tortoises went underground 
and the fish ( Pathina ) swooned as they wallowed in 
the trap of thick mud, there came this ‘ Untimely Cloud ’ 
( Akfilajalada), who so behaved that even the herds of 
wild elephants were drawn to the lake to drink water, 
after fully immersing themselves in it upto their throats 
In the two verses^'^^ attributed to Rajasekhara in the Sukti- 
rauktavali, we are told that “ many a poet borrowed from the 
* moonlight ’ treasure of his poems without exhausting or 
impairing its charm and the worst offender among these 
plagiarists was one Kadambari-rama who made of himself a 
great poet and a playwright by such an act of thieving’*1 
From all these citations, we can surmise that the Yayavmra 
house owes its origin of high literary tradition^^® to the Poet s 
great-grand-father of the name of Akalajalada, ( which may be 
his real name) and that he had established himself, in his 
days, as a great poet by his poetic eflbrts, perhaps, called 
Vacana-candrika, probably a collection of independent verses, 
which inspired many a poet in an attempt to imitate or to borrow. 
The learned ladies, Sundari and Kamala, the two wives of 
Ghanasyama, suggest in their commentaries on the Viddha- 
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salabhaSjika that this poet Akiila-Jalada was endowed with 
occult powders, on the strenf^th of which he could induce rainy 
showers and divert the courses of rivers There is no 
doubt that Rajasekhara thou|$ht very highly of this ancestor of 
his and that he considered his own birth in this family as a 
proud privilege and a very fortunate and flattering circum¬ 
stance, although it is unfortunate that except for a few verses 
ascribed to him in the anthologies, no poetic work of his has 
come down to us. 

Next after Akalajalada, the poet mentions Surananda as 
one of his ancestors and Prin. Apte believes that he was, 
perhaps, the grand-father^^^ Qf Rajasekhara, who speaks of him 
as a poet ‘ of sweet w^ords^^^ fit to be drunk by the cavities of 
ears'. And in another verse’^*^ attributed to him in the 
Suktimuktavali, he calls him ‘ an ornament of the kingdom of 
Cedis’ and puts him on a par with * the river Narmada, the 
best among rivers and the King Ranavigraha, the most glorious 
among kings’. Konow points out^^^ that ‘Ranavigraha 
is a biruda (or a title) of the Cedi prince Sahkaragana 
who lived about the middle of the tenth century.’ 
According to Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar’*'^'' and MM. Mirashi/-" 
Ranavigraha was the biruda of the Cedi prince Sahkargana if 
t:hc brother-in-law of the Rasrrakuta King Krsija If 
whose period of reign was 875-915 A. D, It may, therefore, be 
that Surananda lived during this period to enjoy the patronaiie 
of this Cedi monarch and it was his piestige xvhich he had 
Gstablished at this Court by his literary eminence that secured 

lo l* Cl. 1 !Vi f 
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for Rajaj-fekhara later an easy access with Cedi royalty. In his 
Kavya-mimaiiisa, Rajas'ekhara quotes^^*^ Surananda once only* 
for his opinion in connection with the topic of borrowing from 
other poets and, in continuation, a verse is cited with the 
preamble ‘ Tadaha \ which shows that it is from some work on 
Poetics by Surananda, now lost to us.. All this leads one to 
believe that Surananda was not very far removed from 
Rajasekhara to be his grandfather. A close relation 
of his, facilitating the admission of Rajasekhara to the 
Cedi Court, so long as the memory of his own literary 
achievements at the Court was fresh, he might have 
been one of his father’s generation, if not actually his 
uncle ! Rajasekhara makes just a casual refcrence^^^ to two 
more poets ‘among others’ who belonged to his Yayavara 
family. They are Tarala and Kaviraja. Prof. Pischel was not 
very sure whether they belonged to the Yayavara family; but 
as Konow observes,'^^^ the verse^^^ occurring in the Sukti- 
muktavali and Hariharavali and given under the name of 
Rajasekhara, leaves very little doubt in the matter. ‘Tarala 
adorns the Yayavara family on account of his ‘Siivarnabandha’ 

( a composition in lucid diction ), as does a central gem (tarala) 
brilliant with its golden setting, the necklace. ’ The poet may 
be referring, by the word Suvarnabandba with its double 
meaning, to some literary work of his ancestor Tarala, which is 
not now available to us. 

As for Kaviraja, it is a ‘ Soubriquet of many poets, inciud- 
ing Rajasekhara, one of his ancestors, Laksmanasena’s court- 
poet Vyasa and probably of Dhoyi also.'*^- As Konow 
observes, ‘ this must mean a different person from the 
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author of the Raghavapandaviya, if indeed the word is here used 
as a proper name. It is, often, merely an honorific title and is 
applied to various poets. Thus Rajasekhara himself was 
successively called^^*^ Balakavi and Kaviraja; and in the Viddha- 
sfilabhahjika^^^^ he calls himself Kavirajasekhara Some stray 
stanzas attributed to Kaviraja are to be found in anthologies 
and the Subhasita-ratnakosa compiled by Kosambi and Gokhale 
have given three such good stanzas under his name ( Nos. 70, 
1325 and 1380 ). Varnana, illustrating Padanuprasa gives an 
interesting verse^^*^ in which Kaviraja is mentioned. The date 
of V^araana is circa 800 A. D.. on the strength of which, we 
may surmise that this Kaviraja might have been at best 
Vamana's contemporary, if not an earlier poet and, removed 
from Rajasekhara by a period of over hundred years, he may 
as well be his ancient ancestor, along with Tarala, ‘ separated 
from him by at least 6 or 7 generations or by 150~2CO years 
provided, of course, Kaviraja of V^amana and that of Raja¬ 
sekhara are identical. 

The poet styles himself as Dauhiki as in the Viddhasala- 
bhaSjika, or Daurduki as in the Balararnayana, which, like the 
word Dasarathi, leads us to presume that his father's name was 
cither Duhika^^"^ or Durduka, Which of these two spellings is 
correct, cannot be definitely said. It is rather a peculiar name 
which we do not come across anywhere. He also refers to 
himself, both in the Balabharata^^''^ and in the Balararnayana^ 
as ‘ the son of the Chief Minister without, however, telling us 
which particular king or country his father was serving in his 
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high rank of the chief minister. Perhaps the Poet felti 
unnecessary or redundant to add this detail with reference tu* 
his father who, he thought, was quite well-known among his 
contemporary circles of royalty, friends and the public. In this 
connection, it may be pointed out that the records, inscrip- 
tional and otherwise, of the time of the Gurjara-Pratihara 
king Mahendrapala, of whom Rajasekhara was the Guru* 
mention one Dhlika ( ) as the Tantra-pala of this king. 

The Una inscription, for instance, records^^^ a grant of land by 
the Mahasamanta Balavarman. son of Avanivarman ( I ) of the 
Calukya lineage, to a temple of the sun named Tarunaditya and 
it bears the signatures of Dhiika and Balavarman, who very 
probably was a feudatory of Bhoja I and later continued to be 
the feudatory even in the time of Mahendrapala. This Dhiika 
was, no doubt, an important officer as Tantrapala in the 
Pratihara administrative machinary. The feudatories were 
under the Tantrapala, who weilded high position and power 
over them. It is.probable that he was the ‘ Resident ’ of the 
Sovereign King in the feudatory state and his task was to work 
in liason between the Centre and the feudatories. So this 
Dhiika was the King’s representative at Una, working with 
the Calukya family of Avanivarman who had a faithful record 
of allegiance to the Gurjara-Pratiharas and continued to 
maintain cordial relations all along. Dr. V. T. Zambre, in his 
learned thesis on Rajasekhara, also refers to two copper plate 
inscriptions (edited by Dr. Kielhorn ), of Balavarman and 
his son Avanivarman II, in which Dhiika is mentioned 
as a sanctioning authority in his capacity of an oflBcial 
of Mahendrapala. He makes a suggestion that Dhiika ( ) 

phonetically is not far removed from Duhika (, 
and, allowing for curruptions in names on the part of scribes, 
this Dhiika may, therefore, be the Poet’s father whom Raja- 
sekliara mentions as * Mahamantrin and which position may 
well agree with that of the Tantrapala, We may accept this 
suggestion without much hesitation, as it helps us to imagine 
how the father, so highly placed, and in close contact with the 
ruling king, could pursuade him to accept his son for the 

171. History of the Gurjara-Pratiharas, by Dr. Baij Nath Puru 
P. 67,71. 
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position of an Upadhyaya in the royal house-hold. This also 
explains our Poet’s partiality, next to that of the Vidarbha and 
the PaScala countries, for the Lata country,the ‘crest- 
jewel of the Earth, ’ and he has all praise to offer for its 
people, their love of the Sanskrit and the Prakrits, their 
customs and manners and chiefly their women. The poet, 
perhaps, spent the earlier part of his life as a j^oung man mostly 
in this region, enjoying the varied facilities and advantages as 
the ‘ Governor's ’ son and was thus deeply impressed by what¬ 
ever, good and beautiful, he saw and experienced in this 
province. Whenever, for instance, he has to think of fictitious 
names of places and persons for his two dramas, the Lata 
country comes foremost to his mind,^'^'^ and when in the 
decline of his age, he looks back whstfully in a reminiscent 
mood to his flirtatious life of gaity, the arms of the Lata women 
() stand out prominently before his eyes I 
Marriage with Avantisundari, although out of caste, could be 
possible, only because he was basking in the glory of his father 
who must have often met the feudatories of other provinces, 
amongst whom the Chahamanas also figured. The king, in 
fact, was the supreme head of‘ a big confederacy^of five 
kingdoms, the Pratiharas, the Paramaras, the Chahamanas. the 
Chalukyas and the Guhilots—the ancestors of some of the 
major clans of Rajputs at the present time. ’ 

It is not, therefore, very difficult to imagine that the two 
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fathers, often coming together on a common platform in the 
course of their political affairs, must have agreed to reconcile 
themselves to the marriage of their children, Rajasekhara and 
Avantisundari, when they, perhaps, observed what deep 
attachment had earlier developed between these two kindred 
souls, devoted to literary pursuits. Duhika (or Durduka) of 
course, was no literary man, being more of a diplomat than 
a learned scholar and Rajasekhara does not, therefore, speak 
much of him, except referring to him as a ‘ Mahamantrin \ In 
the same strain he mentions his mother, of the name of 
Silavati, without giving any more details, since there was 
nothing much to speak about her. It should be noted that 
the Poet had set before himself the pattern of Bhavabhuti 
narration^^'^ in respect of his predecessors. 

{ ii ) His Wife-Avantisundari 

In such traditional ancestral glory of high learning, our 
Poet is born and he describes himself as the ‘ Tilaka ’ or the 
conspicuous decorative mark^^^ on the forehead of his family, 
chiefly because of his noble wife, Avantisundari. This Rajput 
Princess is the ‘ crest-gewel ’ of the Cauhana family and she is 
a prominent personality to witness^^^ the premier perfor¬ 
mance of her husband’s drama, KarpOra-maSjari. Her keen 
interest in this drama is not only academic but somewhat of a 
personal nature too. As pointed above, the plot of this 
Sartaka is very probably inspired by the story of the Dasa- 
kumaracarita, in which the miracle-maker Vidyesvara brings 
about the marriage of tlie Prince Rajavahana and Princess Avanti¬ 
sundari, under the teeth of opposition. This story must have 
struck their imagination, not only by its approximating identity 
of names with their own, but by the miraculous consummation 
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of the marriage of Rajavahana and Avantisundari whiclj^ 
perhaps, might have served as a parallel to the difficult 
circumstances under which Rajasekhara succeeded in celebrating 
his own marriage with the Rajput Princess. The dramatic 
composition of the KarpuramaSjari, based on this episode 
as narrated in the Dasakumaracarita, had thus a personal 
touch about it, which might explain Avantisundari’s 
keenness to witness this drama. In addition, she, too, 
was a learned scholar, specialised in Poetics and Prakrits. 
Rajasekhara, in his Kavyamimarhsa, has quoted her three times» 
for her views on various topics on Poetics,although he might 
not agree with some of them. Her learning was not restricted 
only to Sanskritic studies. Like her husband, she had taken 
to the study of Prakrits and, perhaps, had written, as on 
Poetics, some notable work dealing with the senses of 
Desi words. Hemacandra, in his Desinamamala, has found 
it worthwhile to quote^^'^ her with reference to the 
meanings of words like ‘ Indamaha, Ohueja and Ohura 
Avantisundari was also the name of the younger sister of 
Dhanapala,for whom he wrote his work, called Peiiyalacchl and, 
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therefore, Dr. Biihler who published this work conjectured^ 
that Avantisundari, referred to by Heraacandra, may be the 
sister of Dhanapala, for whose benefit he composed this 
Prakrit lexicon. Pischel, however, disagrees with this view. 
He observes : ‘ When she herself could write and actually 
wrote on Dcsi, it is improbable ’ ( that Dhanapala should have 
written for this Avantisundari, quoted by Hemacandra). 
* Rather she might have been identical with Avantisundari, 
the wife of Rajasekhara, on whose inducement, the Karpura- 
maSjari, a drama wholly written in Prakrit, was presented on 
the stage and in fact it is she who has been cited by Heina- 
candra in his grammar, as he has cited Rajasekhara too in 
his Kavyiinusasana. This was additional reason for her, 
proficient in Prakrits as she was, to see if and how a Prakrit 
performance would be greeted by the people at large. As we 
can see, by her talent and accomplishments,Avantisundari 
was the most fitting consort of her husband who must have 
fully confided in her, shared with her both the happy and the 
unhappy moments of his life, coiosulted her in regard to his 
various schemes of literary undertakings, fondly reading out to 
her whatever he wrote, to find out from her face if she 
appreciated, thus realising fully in themselves Bhavabhuti’s 
ideals of connubial love.^®- The physical vigour and virility 
which he breathes in his writings must have, ho\vever, 
occasioned many a guilty lapse on his part in the field of 
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Romance, for which he invited ‘ the frightening^®^ frowns ’ of 
his angry beloved ! On the whole, the picture presented to 
us by his literature is that of a happy couple who enjoyed life 
fully in mutual understanding and adjustment. 

( iii ) Yayavara Rajasekhara, a Brahmana. 

It has been stated above, that their marriage was out of 
caste; because, there are reasons to believe that Rajasekhara 
was no other than a Brahmin, while the Rajput Princess 
avowedly belonged to the Ksatriya caste, as the Chavan families 
in Rajasthan and elsewhere are. Rajasekhara was an Upadhyaya 
of the King of Kanauj and no other but a Brahmin is known to 
have occupied this position at the royal court. He calls himself 
a Yayavariya and the term Yayavara refers to a class of 
Brahmana house-holders, who, as M. M. Kane^®^ has mentioned 
“ are divided into several varieties from different points of 
view. Baudhayana Dharma Sutra ( HI. 1.1 ), Devala ( quoted 
in Mitaksara on Yajihavalkya Smrti I. 128) and other works 
divide a householder into two varieties viz, Salina and 
Yayavara,the latter being superior to the former.^ 
Salina is one who dwells in a house, is possessed of servants 
and cattle, has a fixed place and a fixed village, has grain 
and wealth and follows the life of worldly people: the Yayavara 
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is one who subsists by the best of livelihood viz. picking up 
grains that fall down when the corn that is reaped is taken to 
the house or threshing floor by the owner and who does not 
accumulate wealth or who does not earn his livelihood by 
officiating as a priest, or by teaching or by accepting gifts. The 
Apastamba Srauta Sutra distinguishes between Salina and 
Yayavara.^^^^ The word Yayavara occurs in the Taittiriya 
Samhita : ‘therefore the active man lords it over one who is 
easy-going/189 Vaikhanasa Dharma Sutra,house¬ 

holders are divided into four classes. The first class ( called 
Vartavrtti ) maintains Itself by agriculture, cattle-rearing and 
trade; the second (Salma) observes various Niyamas, offers 
PakayajSas, kindles Srauta fires...the third (Yayavara) is 
engaged in the six actions viz. offering sacrifices of havis and 
soma, officiating as priest at such sacrifices, studying the Veda 
and teaching it, making gifts and receiving them, constantly 
attends his fires ( Srauta and Smarta ) and gives food to guests 
that come to him... This clearly shows that the term 
Yayayara is used only with reference to the Brahmin house¬ 
holder and served later, like Udumbara, a family name or a 
surname for Rajasekhara and his predecessors. His marriage 
with Avantisundari was thus an inter-castc or a mixed marriage 
and as M. M. Kane remarks, “ such marriages were frequent 
enough till the 9th or 10th century A, D. The epigraphic 
records furnish well authenticated instances of inter-caste 
marriages, the Vakiitakas were Brahmanas. The Poona plates 
of Prabhavatigupta establish that she was a daughter of Candra- 
gupta II of the Imperial Gupta dynasty and became the chief 
queen of the King Rudrasena II of the Vakataka line. ...In the 
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Gharotkaca Inscription of Yasodharman and Visniivardhana,. 
we are told that Soma, a brahmana and ancestor of Hastibhoja, 
minister :of the V^akafaka Kin^^ Devasena, gave his heart to 

wives born in Brahmana and Ksatriya families.VirOpadevi, 

a daughter of the famous Vijayanagara King Bukka (1268-1298 
A. D.) was married to a Brahmana named Brahma or Bomanna 
Wodeya, who was the Governor of the Araga province for 
Pratihara Kings, being descended from a Brahmana Haricandra 
and the latter’s Ksatri 3 ^a wife; the Atpur Inscription of 
Saktikumara dated in Saiiivat 1034 ( 977 A. D ) states that the 
founder of the Guhila dynasty was a Brahmana Guhadatta* 
whose descendant Bhartrpatta married a Rastrakuta princess. 

Classical Sanskrit Literature also yields certain well-known 
instances of inter-caste marriages. The Malavikagnimitra of 
Kalidasa shows that Agnimitra, a son of Senapati Pusyamitra 
of the Suhga dynasty and a Brahmana, married Malavika who 
was a Ksatriya princess. In the Harsacarita of Bana ( Ucchvasa 
L towards end ) we are told by Bana himself that there were 
his two Parasava brothers, Candrasena and Matrsena ( i. e. 
step-brothers from a Sudra wife of his father ). Rajasekhara, 
teacher of King Mahendrapaia of Kanouj, says in his Karpura- 
maSjari that his accomplished wife Avantisundari was 
descended from the Cahuana ( modern Chavan ) family ( i, e. 
from a Ksatriya family ). ” 

It is clear from the foregoing remarks that the Yayavaras 
were a Brahmin family and the facts^‘^^ ‘ that he regards himself 
as an incarnation of the Brahman Bhavabhuti and chiefly that 
he is an Upadhyaya or Guru to a Ksatriya prince, leave no 
doubt in the matter of Rajasekhara’s caste. As additional 
evidence, if at all it is necessary, Dr. Zambre, in his thesis on 
Rajasekhara, draw’s attention to a sentence^^^ in the interlude 
of the third Act of the Viddhajalabhanjika, in the mouth of 
Vicaksana, which the commentator Ghanasyama of this dra ma 

191. History of Dharmasastra, Vol II, Pt. I. Pp, 449-450. 
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intcrpretes as a veiled allusion by the self-conscious poet to 
himself, a Brahmana that he is. His marriage with Avanti- 
suiidarl was of an Anulorna type, unhesitatingly sanctioned by 
law-books like those of Manu,i‘^^ although ‘among the Brahmins, 
only those in affluent circumstances or high position could get 
Ksatriya or Vais'ya wives 

< iv ) Rajasekhara-from Maharastra. 

The Yayavara family of RajaNekhara, like the Udumbara 
family of Bhavabhuti, hails from Msharastra, which encom¬ 
passed a vast territory between the river Narmada in the north 
and the Krishna river to the south, thus including the 
Vidarbha and the Kuntala provinces. In the Balararnayana, 
Sugriva, who accompanies Rama on his aerial journey, points 
out to him the Maharastra region,^'^^ at which Rama at once 
begins to describe the features of the Vidarbha and the Kuntala 
countries. “ This ” says Rama “ is the Vidarbha province, the 
blissful path to the heaven, the seventh constituent of the 
VeJic lore, sweeter than even the sugarcane juice, the literary 
Eye of the world where flows the honeyed nectar of lucid 
and charming Poetry full of sentiment. This, my beloved, is 
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the Vidarbha land, the birth-place of literary Art.” And 
here, “The Kuntala ladies, skilled in’amorous play, have 
the god of Love for their constant attendant, fond as he is, 
( of invigorating them to effect) scratches in love’s dalliance 
( on their lovers ) ” Yasodhara’s commentary, Jayamahgala, on 
the Kamasutra identifies Maharastra with the territory'^'^’ 

‘ between The Narmada and the Karnata countries Dr. Konow^ 
gives the western Deccan as Rajasekbara’s place of origin and 
remarks that ‘ the Poet’s family seems to originate^^^ from 
Maharastra, that is, from Vidarbha and Kuntala Prin. Apte 
quoting the Balaramiiyana passage remarks : “ the poet here 

considers Maharastra, Vidarbha and Kuntala to be identical. 
Vidarbha or Maharastra was in old days much celebrated for 
its scholars and deep learning. It was this country from which 
Bhavabhuti poured forth the exquisite melody and manly 
elegance of his song. Besides this prominent and eulogistic 
refeience to Vidarbha, the poet praises in equally high terms 
the Vaidarbhi style of composition. We may thus conclude 
that Rajasekhara was a native of Maharastra, or that part of 
it now called Berars. ” Even in this respect, just as Maha¬ 
rastra included or was identified with Vidarbha, similarly 
Vidarbha, too, included and, therefore, was identified with 
Kuntala countrywhich, according to M. M. Mirashi, may be 
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taken to refer to the Southern Maratha country .201 The term 
Maharastra thus referred to a wider region which included the 
whole region between river Narmada in the north and river 
Krishna in the south. 

Was the birth-place of Rajasekhara also, like that of 
Bhavabhuti, in the Vidarbha ? As we have seen, the Vidarbha 
country from which his ancestors had come, holds a special 
fascination for him. Was this not the country which produced 
Bhavabhuti, * his earlier incarnation ' ? This, again, was the 
country which is ‘ the birth-place of all literary Art ’ (^TRf^r- 
^^ijOand ‘ the style which it produced had been the favourite 
of Kalidasa and now rests with the poetess KarnatP «2 
Vijayahka after him’. This is the style which helped the 
Sahityavidyavadhu, when she used it in her speech, to hold the 
Kavyapurusa in a marriage with her, in the city of Vatsagulma 
which, as the capital of this country, is ‘ the pleasure-resort of 
the God of Love. In fact, this place gives to this style an 
alternative name ‘ Vacchomi or Vatsagulmi ’ and it is this 
place which produces the Princess Karpllra-manjan, the heroine 
of his drama. All this leads one to believe that, although 
Rajasekhara might not have actually been born in 
the Vidarbha, since nowhere does he mention his 
birth-place, and although he might have been taken away 
to distant, different lands by the vicissitudes of life of his 
father and of himself, his heart lay with the Vidarbha 
Country and with Vatsagulma, as if that was his original 
or native place, since his illustrious ancestors like Akalajalada 
belonged to it. 
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( V ) Rajasekhara’s Learning. 

Poetic Faculty or Intuition, according to Rajasekhara, has 
to be fortified by the study of the various branches of learning, 
including the Sciences, 20 ^^ and he, therefore, recommends for a 
poet, the study, not only of the Vedic lore, the Smrtis, Puranas, 
the Systems of philosophy including Tarka and Mimarhsa, 
religious doctrines, the three Sastras of Artha, Nafya and 
Kama, but the study of Grammar, lexicons, Prosody and Poetics 
and other sixty-four Arts as well.^*^^ We may take it that 
Rajasekhara had a thorough grounding and knowledge of all 
these, in addition to the classical works of his predecessors^ 
prominent among whom were Kalidasa, Sana and Bhavabhuti* 
He had, however, specialised in Poetics and Prakrits^^^^’ includ¬ 
ing the Apabhramsa dialects (in which both, his wife was 
equally proficient, if not more, ) to entitle himself to the claim 
of* proficiency in all languages.^’ 
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( V2 ) Rajasekhara's Wide Travel. 

For a poet, he rccommends^®^ wide travel with a view to 
observe, experience and pick up suitably modified themes for 
poetry and we may be sure that, like his Kavyapurusa, he too 
had roamed about far and wide, visiting countries in the South, 
Wc' C and North witli a view to collect a fund of pleasan: 
eaperiancos of the different people, especially their women 
with reference to their characteristics, propensities, dre^ss 
styles and methods of enjoyments. As observed by Prm, 
Apetc:,-' “the poet shows an intimate acquaintance witfe 
the nnnners, local pexuliarities and excellences of the people^ 
h) the south as well as the west of India. The minute dcscrip- 
rr 0 lie gives of the people and products of the territories 
watered by the Kaveri, TamraparnI and Narmada, his mention 
of the ‘ bkick cheeks', ‘ the pure smile ' and ‘teeth rubbed 
with the rind of the Betehnut tree, ' of the Dravida 
wcanen; 'the curling ringlets of the Karnatic maidens^’^ and 
ehor: fat hips"'’*'’ raising the level of rho Kaveri, the pleasurc- 
xeliing ju'opcnsitics of th'^ people of the modern. 

^ 4:Hi-qTR^: I R:To ;;:iTo XlV. 

} .. Apio !Njasek.hara, his life and vvritings; F^. 20-21. 
a. 'O^y X. 41. 

[cm ‘ 

n -40 X. 68. 

1. Cf. ... I K. ]\L L 15. 

a. Cf. mm [0 

fyo X. 72. 

5 Dv.;scribing the Kinq^ at tlie 6{i^yv^44^, says—' 

mm 1 ... 

mi ^y S4 t^r > 

^i(TT 

ll 4 To U® III. 58. 
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Ahmedabad and Broach; his detailed notice of towns like 
Mathura, Kanyakubja-^^ and Tripura,—all this would seem to 
show that Rajasekhara, though a native of Maharastra, had 
travelled over the greater portion of the South of India and 
most of the tracts about the Narmada, and acquired his 
information about the people and their manners etc. from 
personal observation, and that when he was known to be a 
great poet, he was called as tutor by King Nirbhaya, and he 
fixed his abode at the Court of the sovereign ruler of 
Mahodaya ’h 

( vii ) Rajasekhara’s Works 

The waitings of Rajasekhara, extant and available to us 
are his two dramas, Karpura-maSjari and Viddha-Sala-Bharijika 
based on a fictitious plot dealing with harem intrigue, in imita¬ 
tion of those of Kalidasa and SrI-Harsa, two other dramas, 
Balaramayana and Balabharata ( incomplete ) on the two Epics 
viz., Ramayana andMahabharata, for which mostly Bhavabhuti’s 
Mahaviracarita and to some extent, Bhattanarayana’s 
Venisa'hhara might have served as models and sources of 
inspiration. Add to these, his work on Poetics, the K"ivya- 
Mimamsa, or to be accurate, its first Adhikarana, styled by him 
-IS Kavi-rahasya.2^''' Rajasekhara’s authorship of these five works 
IS beyond doubt, as in every one of these w’^orks, he mentions 
himself as the author either in the prelude or in the introduc¬ 
tory stanzas.2if» 

The question now is about his other non-extant works, 
being ascribed to him either on the authority of his own refer¬ 
ences to them or references of other later writers. Among these 
may be first mentioned the ‘ Six Compositions ’ ( ) 


.:U4. Cf. mi I 

dl5* First published in the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, a? \"ol., 
No li by the late Mr. C. D. Dalai in 1916. 

216. Cf. gii'Rr I 

n fft. P. 2. 
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which he alludes in his drama, the Balaramayana. This 
reference, read along with the earlier verse ( I. 11 ) in which 
he describes himself as the foremost poet ( ) who has 

composed ( ) readable, recitable poetic material ( ) 

in all these six languages viz:. The Divine Sanskrit ( 1%:), 

the sweet Prakrits, viz. Maharastri, SaurasenI and the 
Magadhi, the dignified Apabhramsa () and the 
savoury PaiiScf (so as to entitle himself to be 
called ‘ Proficient in all languages ’ ( )» clearly 

indicates that l^cfore he took up the writing of the Bala- 
rarna^Mna, these works were already before his reading public* 
They must, therefore, be regarded as earlier separate works, 
iiaviag no connection, whatsoever, to his later writings in the 
field of Drama, Poetry or Poetics. It might be that these works 
gave him the title of Baiakavi and hence also the significant 
title Balaramayana of Iiis first dramatic work, although here he 
refers to himself as ‘ Kavivrsa or Sukavi,'-’‘‘ and sometimes, 
only as ‘ Kavi.’**^'^ 

Next is the Poem, a Mahakavya, of the name of Haravilasa, 
which goes on the name of Rajasekhara, but is not extant to¬ 
day. The welbkno vvn Jain writer Hemacandra of Jlth century 
has twice—qucHed him in his Kavyanusasana and so has 
Ujjvaladatta^^^ of the thirteenth century. The poet, who so 
far was a Balakavi, wanted to be a Mahakavi, before attaining 
the eminent status and a title ‘ Kaviraja. ’ The stage of a 

17 Cf. m i I. Id. 

dis.Cf. ^ \ I. 6. 

:: : Cf. 3# f^^rn qTqucq-qiyi*. i Act 1. 

Also -qt m I L 15. 

Cf. 1. I 

3Rmei?:iT 57 w im- «' 

22 b II. 2S* 
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Mahakavi, ‘ skilled in one language composition’ is an inter¬ 
mediate stage,leading finally to that of a Kaviraja who 
displays ‘ bis skill in any language, any composition and any 
sentiment \ and this stage the Poet has reached ac the time of 
writing his Karplira-'-mahjari. Haravilasa, the^'cfore, is written 
by the Poet in imitation of the Kumara-Sambhava of Kalidasa, 
before the Karpuramahjari, very probably to commemorate the 
loyful event of the birth of Mahendrapafe s son, Malnpala, 
who, it ‘-nay be incidentally mentioned, was also called 
.Kartikeya. 

BhuvanaKO:,a ( • v\hich is attril''vitcd to Rajasekhara 

as an independent work, has a diiferent story to tell. The 
question is, wheth.er Bhuvanakosa was roi inclcpendcni book 
written be him earlier, before he undertook tfic writing of an 
encyclopaeJis'. work like tlie K“vya-mime:rs:i, ot v\hichonly one 
Adhikarana called Kavirrdiasya--^ consisting of 18 chapters has 
been printed. What Is Civailable to us is only one Adhikarana 
of IS chapters or Adhyayas, while the Poet had planned hi-^ 
.Kavya'anlmaiVuvl to concain 18 such Adlukaranas, with a varyin.g 
number of chapters in each of them. And if we arc to believe 
what !) ■: says, this plan had materialised anci he had actually 
written out"'-’' the whole Kavya-mirnafnsa as projected bv 
him, although unfortunately it is not available to us. Now, 
in this first Adhikararia, called Kaviraliasya, Bhuvanakosa 
figures as one of the lopics, which, as enumerated bv 
him, are fifteen in number, while the chapters or Adbyayas 
are eighteen and some of these Adhyayas are '.levoted to such 

d2.y t c;?f hjj 

4h p. 112. 
yj4. Cf. ^ 

\ ... Also 

1 ?f]o I, 
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topics^^.^ as are not so mentioned by him in the list that he 
subjoins in his first chapter, some topics, although mentioned 
in the list are not given the status of independent chapters, 
being briefly discussed in the context of other topics, while the 
topic ot Bhuvanakosa, although at first included in the list, is 
altogether dropped in the first Adhikarana, The word ‘ltyadi\ 
indicates that the Poet did not mean to adhere strictly to the 
arrangement of topics enumerated. Like an engineer who plans 
and prepares a blue-print of the design ci' a magnificent 
building, but who goes on making alterations here and there, as 
the construction work proceeds, our Pcet first set the design of 
the First Adhikarana, Kavirahasya, with reference to the 
various topics and, as he went on writing, he treated some 
topics at greater length, while some he disposed of briefly. 
When he came to the last two topics, viz. and 

he felt he could not condense,m the short space of 
one small chapter in a book on Poetics, all the geographical 
information he wanted to convey. He, therefore, thought of 
writing a separate treatise on this subject, retaining the title 
iihuvanakosa of the topic, and having written it, he directs-^*' 
the reader of this topic Desavlbh.'^ga to his mcL-p .ndcnt bool: 
Biiuvanakosa for a fuller information on tliis subject. Having this 
ni view, the topic listed as Desakaiavibhaga is split up by him 

:23. Such topics are — Chaf)ter Chater Vi li, 

Chapter Chapter 

etc. Cliapter I is devoted to three top-cs viz. 

and vvhile the list in Chapter i mentions 

them separately as ( No. 4 ), ( No* ) 

and i No. 10 ). In tiie case of the topic 

( No. : V ), he lias split up t)ic treUment into two 
Cliapters, XVII and XVIII, omitting the last topic 
CO. Nolo the word in the line - 

11 : 7 , i 

Ffg nT3T'Tqr^i%^ n wa - jf. XII, 

It may be mentioned that scholars like Tvl. M, iMirashi, Prof 
Renou and Dr. De held the viev/ that is an indepem 

dent work of the Poet. 
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into two separate topics viz. Desavibhaga and Kalavibhaga, 
the last one constituting in the Kavirahasya the ‘ sacred 
eighteenth chapter ! 

Rajasekhara is credited with one more work, a Natika, 
having the title Ratnamahjari ( ), by Prof. RenoiP^^A on 

the authority of M. Krishnamachariar,22s gives tins 

information from what has been stated in the Andhra Patrik \ 
Annual number ( 1930 ) 78. According to him, another work 
A*:ra~patra-dala~karaala ( ) is mentioned by Bh(>ia 

as that of Rajasekhara. 

Quite a number of stanzas ascribed to Rajasekhara are to 
be found in the anthologies,-^'^ and later works on Poetics also 
have borrowed from Rajasekhara either fer illustrations or for 
criticism. Some of them could be traced in his works available 
to us, but there are many stanzas which we do not find in any 
of them. Among these may be mentioned verses wdiich Jalhana 
gives in his Suktimuktavali under the name of Rajai'-ekhara. 
They may have been from his poem Haravilasa, eulogies-'^^' 
as they are of his predecessor-poets of the 6th or 7th century 
A. D. The poets praised punningly with reference totheir works 

2-7 A. Ills Edition of . P. 2. 

2.A. History of classical Sanskrit Literature, P. 627~6:.A. 

Some of the following anthologies may be mentioned in tl.is 
connection of 

to which the latest anthology of 
edited by Gokhale and Kausambi may be added. 
230. Cf. 5f;3 ^ TT§T^ m-- ' 

Fi^r4: ?-,5 

W: qgT#rT fy4Tl'^'^qLl 

S1TZ% ^2^ m?: I 

3T[4 5R?; ??RI: It 

niq 5isp-4?ra^ ri3 

History of classical Sanskrit Literature-M. Krishnamachariar. p.630 
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arc Trilocana, Ganapati, Pradyumna, Bhimata, Mayuraja and 
Kadambarirama. “ Verses in praise of Bana and Mayura from 
Trilocanaa re quoted in his Paddhati by Sariigadhara, while 
the extracts from his Parthavijaya are given in Sriigaraprakasa 
and Natyadarpana. Pradyumna’s plays are lost. Kadambari- 
Ruma is also unknown, unless he is identical with Kadambari- 
Rama Krsna, the author of the play AditikuncJ^il^hsiruiiiu 
Bhimata or Blnmadeva was King of Kalirijara, a place 100 milei- 
north-west of Prayag. He wrote five dramas, all of which aie 
now lost. Among them are Svapnadasanana, Pratibha-Canakva 
and Manorama-Vatsaraja. His son Vasunaga wrote the play 
TVatim'iniuuddha. Mayuraja ( Matrraja ) was a Kalacuri King 
who ruled over Cedi country with his Capital Mahismati or 
Maheshwar. He was the son of Narendra Vardhana. The 
word Alayuraja seems to be a version of the Prakrit Mauraja 
( Abilinavagupta, Bhoja, Dhanika, Hemacandra etc,, 

refer to and quote from Mayuraja’s plays, Udattaraghava and 
Tapasvatsaraja, 

( vai ) Chronology of Rajasekhara’s Works : 

Another interesting point that has been engaging the 
attention of scholars for some time in the past is the order in 
which Rajasekhara might have written his works. Variou^ 
orders Imve been proposed by scholars, but among them, the 
one proposed by MM. Mirashi^'^ looks fairly plausible. The 


231. I 

History of classical Sanskrit Literature—by Krishnamaebanar 
- Pp. 631-632. 

232. Konow proposes the following order 

Dalai — 

Prof. Re nou —^4^0, 

M. M. Mirash i — 

and accepted by Dr. Ghosh. 
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consideration that should weigh with us in this matter, besides 
the language, style, the nature of prologues and the kind of 
approach he makes to his audience, is mainly his association 
with the patron Kings Mahendrapala and Mahipala or its 
absence. Looked at from this point of view, the Balararnayana, 
the Karpura-mahjarl, and the Balabharata fall in one group, 
while the Viddhasalabhanjka and the Kavyamlmaiiisa stand out 
in another later group. The chronological order that may be 
proposed for his extant and non-extant works would be as 
follows :— 

1. The Six Prabandhas, 

2. The Balaramayana, 

3. The Balabharata. 

4. Karpura-manjari. 

5. Viddhasalabhahjika. 

6. Bhuvanakosa and 

7. Kavya-mimaiiisa, 

Every poet, generally, starts his career with short poems. 
An idea or an incident strikes him at one particular moment 
and he writes a stariaa or two developing that idea or the 
n.cident and thus, in course of time, he has his collection of 
short poems ready for the public. We can well imagine how 
our poet also might have commenced his career in this fashion 
and like the ‘ Collection of Six Seasons ' of Kalidasa, he might 
h.ive written out his Six Prabandhas or Compositions a::> his 
nisr. literary eft'orts, of course, in six different languages viz. 
the Sanskrit, the four Prakrits, and the Apabhramsa, since in 
ms days, these languages had attained a literary status, while 
Senskrit was relegated only to a small circle of the learned, 
These poems, mostly Muktakas or independent stanzas, were, 
perhaps, his precious treasure, on which he later drew, when¬ 
ever the context suited, in his dramas and in his work on 

h3J. Cf. mwwfq mm \ 

I. 3. 

Note that the Jain Stotras like of 

( 1200 A. D. ) are in these six languages, Viz. 

and 
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Poetics also, by way of illustrations. They are to be regarded, 
as said before, independent compositions, not to be mixed up 
with his later writings. These six compositions might have 
earned for him the title of a Bahkavi, in which capacity and 
qualification, he essayed to write out b.is two dramas, the 
Balaramayana and the Baiabharata, i. e. the dramas on the two 
epics written by a Bala or Balakavi. The word Bala in the 
titles finds no other justilicatioa except on this supposition, 
since we know that Balaiamayana is a Mabanataka while the 
Balabharata, with its aiternative title of Pracanga-PaTKiava, 
although available to us in an incomplete form, must have 
been planned and perhaps written out also, on an equally 
huge scale ! 

Next after the Six Prabandhas. the Balaramayana 
appears to be his first work, modelled on the Mahavlracarita 
of Bhavabhuti ‘ whose soul has reincarnated"^^ himself as 
Rajasekhara ’! Like Bhavabhuti in the Malati-Madhava w ho 
had not received approbation in spite of his first drama 
the Mahavlracarita, Rajasekhara had to fight it out with his 
fault-finding critics, by referring them to his Six Compositions, 
telling them of his high heritage of literary family traditions 
and browbeating them with the information that he, the high 
Minister’s son and a Sukavi, is now engaged as the Teacher of 
the great King of the country, Mahendrapala, All this in the 
prelude to the Balaramayana clearly indicates that this is his 
Arst literary work with which he assailed the public, literary 
and otherwise. This gigantic piece, more lyrical than dramatic 
and extending over ten Acts must surely have sorely tried the 
patience of spectators, unless we imagine that its abridged 
stage version was presented on the stage. As Prin. Apte 
observesp'^^’ ‘ It is a Mahanataka, not only in a technical sense, 
but also in its bulk. It is, as its name indicates, a Bala- 
Ramayana or a little or abridged Ramayana, as contrasted with 
the big Ramayana of Valmiki, and thus every part of it is on a 
grand scale. The Prastavaiki is quite as long as a small act; an 

234. Cf. i 

U 'qnd USim 11 T 16. 

235. Apte, Rajasekhara, his life and writings. P. 36-37. 
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act will nearly make up a drama like Ratnavali, while the 
whole play will furnish matter for two works like Uttararama- 
carita or Sakuntala. ...The verses in each Act average 74, the 
total number being as large as 741, one Act alone having no 
less than 105 1 About fifty percent of the whole number are in 
the long metres, Sragdhara and Sardula-Vikridita. The great 
bulk of the book is, therefore, one of its chief demerits and 
completely unfits it for the stage. The poet’s original imagina¬ 
tion and wide descriptive powers have led him to expand 
incidents to unnatural length... such parts oppear very tedious 
and mar to a great extent the interest of the story and spoil 
the dramatic effect. ... If the reader is not gifted with that rare 
human qualiiication— Patience, he is sure to throw it away in 
a fit of despondency... But if we examine it as merely a literary 
attempt, it will be found that there is a good deal to be said in 
its favour. ... Rajasekhara, probably conscious of the dignified 
nature of the subject, has tried his best to pour out upon this 
wc^rk all the wealth of his great learning and imaginative 
faculty. He shows considerable confidence in his literary 
abilities, as is clearly seen from the whole tone of the 
Prastavana. He is at this time a poet whose ‘ fame has 
spread in all directions ’ and he is ready to boldly take his 
stand upon the inherent merits of his composition, ” “ In his 

B.naramayana ” observes^^^ Dr. De, “ which loosely dramatises 
in ten acts the entire story of the Ramayana upto Rama s 
coronation, Rajasekhara perpetrates, both by its bulk and 
execution, an appalling monstrosity of a so-called drama. Like 
Murari, he makes the mistake not only of choosing, with 
little poetic and less dramatic power, a banal epic theme, but 
also of attempting to outdo his predecessors in scattering, 
through its entire length, the debris of a too fertile talent. It is 
a wonder how such an enormous play could have been brought 
on the stage; but the author takes an evident pride on its bulk 
( L 12 ) and recommends it for reading, for whatever merit may 
be found in it. ” 

Not much can be said about his next dramatic work, the 
Balabharata, as it is in our hands in an incomplete form, with 


236. History of Sanskrit Literature, P. 455-56, 
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two acts only. The poet certainly had projected this drama 
on the same grand scale as his earlier one, but left off this 
literary pursuit at the end of the second act for various 
reasons. It might be that he thought it fit, at this stage of his 
literary career, to attcjupt a big poem, a Mahakavya, to qualify 
himself for the luglier stage and title of a Kaviraja, which he 
could do, if he established himself as a Mahakavi now. The 
biithofason to his patron-king, Mahendrapala, might also 
have inspired him to write such a Mahakavya, in imitation of 
the kumara-Sambhava of Kalidasa, and name it as Haravilasa. 
■^nd it may also be that the Poet did not receive that response 
and appreciation for his first dramatic work, which he expected* 
The big bulk of the work, of which he himself was too 
conscious, must have come in the way and, therefore, he gave 
up tne projected big drama, the Balabharata, only to bring it 
out later in the days of hlahipala. The lesson he Icarrxed might 
explain the shortness of his other two dramatic works, the 
karpura-mahjari and Viddhasalabhawjika. It must be noted 
however, that the prelude to this drama, the Balabharata, 
mentions the King Mahipala*^^ who presided over his per- 
foimanceand whom be glorified for his heroic exploits. This 
means tnat at the time of its actual performance on the stage, 
King Maliendrapaia, Vvho was no more, was succeeded by bis son 
Mahipala on the throne. This can only be accounted for by 
the supposition that the drama, although written earlier, had 
not seen the light of the day until such time when Mahipala 
came on the throne. The poet was then persuaded to give its 
performance to the royalty and the learned elite of Mabodaya 
or Kanauj.2'^^ Otherwise this drama will have to be relegated 


m 
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to a later date in the order after the KarpuramaSjari which, 
however, does not seem very plausible. 

Next in the order of Raja^ekhara's writings comes the 
Karpilra-rnahjari. Whether its first performance was given at 
the ro\Ml court or, at the instance oi his talented wife Avanti” 
sLindiU!, at his own residence ( as suggested by Dr. Ghosh, in 
the introduction to his edition. P. 57 ), there is no doubt that 
this learned lady very prominently figured, not only in the 
Wilting of this drama, but in its performance as well. The poett 
by now, had established himself as a Kaviraja, whose merits, 
literary and otherwise, had earned for him unstinted and 
unblemished-''''^ praise and fame and was installed at the royal 
court as Teacher of Mahendrapala. With this weighty back¬ 
ground the Poet tries his hand at a novel experiment ot a 
^artaka, written wholly in Prakrit and, anticipating a whirlwind 
of opposition and criticism from the orthodox Pandits and 
traditionalists, he replies to them, saying, “ What is there in a 
language which may be any one of the six in vogue ? What 
'r,atters is a striking idea and excellence of Expression. And 
ibr that matter, is not Prakrit softer and sweeter than 
Sanskrit ? This certainly is a bold and somewhat irreverent 
statement to make, especially when running down banskrit in 
ijvour of Prakrits ! But the Poet no w felt his strength and 
competence to make this departure and, as we see, he was 
encouraged in this by his Rajput wife,-with what success, we 
do not know. Anyway, we find that he did not persist much 
in this kind of literary efibrt and the next work we have from 
him is a conventional dramatic piece, a Natika, written in a 
mixture of Sanskrit and Prakrit, as his predecessors had done. 

The Viddhatalabhahjika, like the Karpura-mabjarl, i:, a 

:b>9. Cf. 11] ^ ^ ' 

w KM. L 10 
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drania^^^A of court intrigue and follows the conventional pattern, 
although in the plot and its development, the Poet shows some 
originality and resourcefulness. Mrgaiikavali, really daughter 
hi»t brought up as a hoy since her childhood by Candravarman, 
the Lata King, is the heroine of this drama. For political 
motives she is introduced into the harem of his overlord, King 
Vidyadharaiiialla and is thus made to play a double role, male 
and female. As a girl she is contrived to be seen by the King 
in a dream vision followed by her glamorous glimpses, either 
on the swing, or playing a ball game, or conversing with her 
companion. As a boy, she is married of}'by the unsuspecting 
Uaeon to another princess Kuvalayamala, her husband’s earlier 
love, in her attempt to have her revenge on him, in which, 
ho V. ever, she is herself duped and the King gets two wives in 
tlie bargain in stead of one. The Vidusaka is given full scope 
for his quaint antics, for being fooled and for fooling the inmates 
of the royal household. Banter, frivolity, light-hearted love, 
tricks and ccainter-tricks that generally prevail in the 
royal harem are the theme of this drama as well, coupled with 
the conventional descriptions of seasons like the spring and the 
summer with their silverlining of the rising moon. Such is the 
drama, with its insipid plot, maudlin sentiment and faint and 
feeble characterisation. As Prin. Apte observes : The plot of 
the play, though complicated, is quite uninteresting. Accord¬ 
ing to the definition of a Natikii, the story is invented, consists 
of four Acts and is full of female characters, but the author 
has shown very little skill in putting together incidents and 
producing a dramatic effect. It has neither the elegance of 
Ratnnvali or even the Priyadarsika nor the spirit of the 
Malavikagnimitra. The whole is a very tame, insipid affair. 

The Kavya-mimaihsa is his last work, a product of mature 
intellect, wealth’ of c.xpcricnce in the literary field, and the 

Accordin," to Dr. Hultz, this drama was staged at Tripuri, 
to mark the occasion of Amoghavarsa’s victory over the 
Rashakuta King Karkara on the banks of the river 
Payosnl. Rajasekhara was then at Tripuri with the 

Kaiacuri Prince Yuvarajadeva. 

M. M. Mirashi-W^iHgwq% m qff^DPp-l S8-195 
Apte-Rajasekhara, His life and Writings : P. 28. 
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result of assimilation of all that he had read and thought. 
What we have, at present, is only the first Adhikarana, called 
Kavirahasya, but there is no doubt about the fact that in the 
writing of this voluminous work, he had gone much beyond 
the first Adhikarana and had, perhaps, even completed it. As 
Dalai observes;^'*^ “ It will be rather difficult to declare that 
Rajasekhara left both the works, Balabharata and Kavya- 
mimaihsa unfinished. We would rather have to assume that at 
least the Kavyamimamsa was completed by him, since he refers 
frequently to the subject matter of subsequent chapters in the 
earlier portion of the Kavirahasya. 

And lastly the Bhuvanakosa, which must have been 
written by him as he started the writing of the Kavyamimamsa 
and came to its topic of the Bhuvanakosa. He, perhaps, 
changed his mind at this stage, wrote out the book Bhuvanakosa 
as an independent treatise on Geography and then dropped 
this topic from the Kavirahasya ! 

( ix ) Rajasekhara, a Saiva : 

Rajasekhara, like Kfdidasa and many other Sanskrit poets, 
was a Saiva, as can be seen from the benedictory stanzas in the 
Karpuramanjarl and the Viddhasalabhahjika-'^^, as also from the 
verses-"^"* in Bfilabharata. In the Balarrimayana, however, he 
eulogises an abstract Divinity, ‘ Vaninam GumphalV i. c. ‘a 
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poetic web of words’, while in its Bharatavakya^^^ be refers 
to Kavya—Brahman on the analogy of Bhavabhuti’s Sabda- 
Brahman. His devotion to god Siva, however, was not of the 
nature of a bigoted Saivite, as can be seen from his quotations-^^^ 
in praise of god Visnu in his Kavyamimaihsa. He seems to be, 
like Kalidasa, a Vedantin and a believer in one Divinity 
representing the three-fold functions vis. the creation, 
governance and the destruction of the Universe, with its 
three names Brahma, Visnu and Siva. In fact, he gives the 
impression that the religion or the creed that he professed was 
one that came to him by heritage and he observed it a$ an 
established code of social Form, etiquette and behaviour to gain 
some sort of respectability in his contemporary society, wh cli 
an avowed atheist may not have. Never for once has he or 
poets like Kalidasa, ever thought of doubting or questioning 
their Faith, under an impact of their life's experiences and 
suflFerings, It was, as it were, an intellectual compartment, 
more in the nature of a gentleman’s fashion, ever remaining 
closed and sealed, unbroken by any thought-ferment agitating 
their minds in pursuit of the ultimate Truth or the Reality. 
Words said about Kalidasa by Sri Aurobindo may, therefore, 
be fittingly applied to the poets like Rajasekhara, as well. 
* Like-‘^' Shakespeare also he seems not to have cared deeply 
for religion. In creed he w'as a Vedantist and in ceremony, 
perhax^s, a Siva-worshipper, but he seems rather to have 
accepted these as the orthodox forms of his time and country 
recommended to him by his intellectual preference and 
aesthetic affinities, than to have satisfied wdth them 
any profound religious want. In morals also, he accepted and 
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glorified the set and scientifically elaborate ethics of the codes, 
but seems himself to have been destitute of the finer elements 
of morality. His writings show' indeed a keen appreciation of 
high ideal and lofty thought, but the appreciation is aesthetic 
in its nature; he elaborates and seeks to bring out the effective- 
nesss of these on the imaginative sense of the noble and 
grandiose, applying to the things of the mind and the soul the 
same aesthetic standard as to the things of sense themselves. 
He has also the natural, high aristocratic feeling for all that is 
proud and great and vigorous, and so far as he has it, he has 
exaltation and sublimity; but aesthetic grace and beauty and 
symmetry sphere in the sublime and p*'event it from standing 
ou: with the bareness and boldness wdiich is the sublime's 
natural presentation. His poetry has therefore never been, like 
the poetry of Valmiki and Vyasa, a great dynamic force for 
moulJing heroic character or noble or profound temperament. 
In all this he represented the highly vital and material civili¬ 
sation to whicli he belonged Poets like Kalidasa, therefore, 
not h iving that possessive fanatic zeal for the religion and the 
creed they professed, are naturally tolerant and even respectful 
of o; lier religions, and in this respect we have the testimony 
of Soinade.va, the author of the Yosastilaka—campu, who 
mentions^"* ■ Rajasekhara amorg his predecessors as one showing 
great respect and honour to the religion of Jains in his works. 
At tlic same time, he definitely did not favour the Tantric cult 
of the saktas, for w^hom, as we find in the Karpuramahjari, he 
has nothing but contempt and ridicule. As Prin. Apte 
observes; “ In this work he puts in the mouth of Bliairava- 
nanda two or three verses which are laudatory of “ Kaula- 
Dharma ”, the “ Eat-drink-and-be merry” principle, so to 
say—a type of the worst Epicureanism. He probably 

introduces them to ridicule those ‘ vicious tenets 

( X ) Rajasekhara’s Date : 
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is his date. This question, however, is closely linked up with 
the dates of the King Mahendrapala whose tutor he was and 
his son Mahipala. They are Gurjara-Pratihara kings who after 
Harsa had distinguished themselves in the political history of 
India in the North, as great emperors, ruling at Kanauj in the 
ninth and the tenth century A. D., and it would be worth 
while to give here a brief historical survey of this ruling 
family. 

The Gurjaras hail from Rajputana, from the region in the 
vicinity of the mount Arbuda or Abu, where they had dwelt 
in obscurity for a long time, as pastoral tribes. They call 
themselves Pratiharas or ‘ Door-keepers \ since they trace 
their origin to Laksmana, the brother of Ramabhadra, i. e. 
Rama of the epic fame, and scion of the Solar or the Raghu 
dynasty. Laksmana performed the duty of the Door-keeper and 
hence the association-^'^ of the w^ord Pratihara to their family 
name. There were two separate Pratihara families, one of whom 
would trace its origin to the Brahmin preceptor Haricandra 
and the other to Nagabhata. The probable date of Nagabhata I, 
might be fixed as 730 A. D., and he was succeeded by his 
nephew Kakkuka or Kakutstha and Devaraja, followed by the 
latter's son Vatsaraja who w'as ruling at Avanti or Ujjayini in 
the Saka year 705 i, e. A, D. 783. ‘The main events of the 
reign of Nagabhata, the founder cf the Imperial rulers at 
Kanauj, were his clash with the Mlechhas resulting in the latter 
being driven away, and his conquest in the southwest, culmina¬ 
ting in the extension of his territory as far as Broach.' His 
death may have occurred shortly after 760 A. D. and his two 
nephews, Kakkuka and Devaraja, ruled for about twenty years 
more, being followed by Vatsaraja. He ruled till about 808 A. D. 

250. The History of the Gurjar-Pratiharasf — Dr. Baijnath Puri 
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when he died and his son Nagabhata II ascended the throne in 
that year. He is described as Paramabhatraraka Maharajadhi- 
raja Paramebvara. With Dharmapala of Bengal he shared the 
mastery of north India and he moved his capital to Kanauj 
after defeating Cakrayudha, who was then the ruler cf the 
imperial city. The Pratiharas, now fully established at Kanauj, 
exercised imperial authority over an area which included 
the Punjab, Rajputana, Malwa, Gujerat, the Indo-Gangetic 
valley up to Magadha and to the south up to the Vindhyas, 
Nagabhata died in 833 A. D. and his son Ramabhadra who 
succeeded him ruled only for two years. He was a depraved 
monarch, and * the short period of his rule was one of inactivity, 
complaisance and laissez-faire in which the distant parts of his 
empire started cracking. He had, however, to pay for his 
licentious character. If the evidence from the Bappa-bhatti- 
carita is believed, he met his death at the hands of his own son 
Bhoja, who killed him outright and ascended the throne. 

Bhojadeva, son of Ramabhadra from Appadevi, possibly 
the greatest emperor of Northern India in the early mediaeval 
period, is known by several names or birudas, such as Prabhasa, 
Adivaraha and Mihira. He was a Sakta, attached to Bhagavati. 

He ^^2 reigned for fifty years and not only did he revive the 
glories of Kanauj but established firmly the claim of imperial 
authority over the whole of his vast dominions. At this time 
North India was divided into three great states, the kingdom of 
Bengal under the Pala dynasty, founded by Gopala in about 
765 A. D., whose son Dharmapala was Nagabhata’s opponent: 
Dharmapala’s son Devapala was the master of eastern India 
and Magadha. Hindustan proper was under the Kanauj em¬ 
perors and the Vindhya country was under the Rastrakutas 
whose dynasty held sway in that strategic area since the fall 
of the Satavahanas and had, gradually, with the weakening of 
the Calukya power, assumed imperial authority. Amogha- 
varsha, who was a contemporary of Mihira Bhoja, was a ruler 
of great ability and the inherited prestige of his dynasty was 
such as to give him a dominant position in the middle region. 

25L History of the Gurjara-Pratiharas^B. Puri, Pp. 29-30. 
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In successive campaigns Mihira Bhoja reduced the power of 
Devapala. Amoghavarsha was kept in check and the whole 
of Hindustan may be said to have accepted the Pratihara 
sovereignty. This was important, for Imran Ibn Musa, the 
Muslim Governor of Sind, decided at this time on a policy of 
expansion and seems to have even occupied Kutch and attempt¬ 
ed to extend his authority over the mainland, Mihira’s power 
rendered such a policy impossible and before he died, Islam in 
Sind had been reduced to two petty principalities, 

Mihira was not merely an overlord as Harsha had been. 
He annexed kingdoms, administered them directly and main¬ 
tained large garrisons in important frontier towns. He may well 
be said to have organised India for defence against Islamic 
attack, an organisation which lasted for over a century and a 
half. Mihira’s son, Mahcndrapala, worthily maintained the 
imperial tradition, but after him the Empire began to decline.' 

Bhojadeva was succeeded by his son Mahendrapala from 
his queen Candrabhattarikadevi, after his death, probably in 
A. D. 890. ‘ There^'^’^ are a number of inscriptions of his time 
scattered all over North India from Bengal to Kathiawar and 
from Pehoa ( Karnal district ) in the Punjab to Siyodani 
(Sironkhurd-Jhansi), testifying to the vast extent of the 
empire which he inherited as a legacy from his father and 
which he maintained intact and possibly made some additions 
as well. His name is diflFerently given in the various 
inscriptional records, either as Mahendrayudha or as 
Mahendrapaladeva surnamed Bhaka, while Rajasekhara in the 
Balararaayana (I. 5 ) refers to him as Nirbhayaraja and in the 
Karpuramahjari as Nirbhararaja, whose identity with Mahendra¬ 
pala has been well-established by scholars like Aufrect and 
Pischel, Among the inscriptions which pointedly refer to 
Mahendrapala, may be mentioned (i) The two Una 
( Kathiawar ) inscriptions : the first one, a plate dated in 
Valabhi Samvat 574 recording a grant of land and bearing the 
signatures of Dhlika ( The King's representative ) and Maha- 
samanta Balavarman, son of Avanivarman I, the second one, 
dated in the Vikrama Samvat 916 and issued by the Calukya 
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Mahasaraanta Avanivarman 11, the feudatory of Mahendrapala, 
recording the grant of the village Amviilaka in the Saurastra 
to the temple of the sun called Tarunaditya, (ii) the 
consolidated Siyodani inscription recording a number of 
donations from V. S. 960 to V* S. 1025, including two records 
of Mahendrapaladeva, dated in V. S. 960 and V. S. 954. All 
these and many other inscriptions-"’^ definitely place Mahendra- 
pa’a in the latter part of the ninth and the first part of the tenth 
century i. e. between 890 A. D. to 910 A. D. According to the 
Siyodoni inscription,Mahendrapala ruled till the year 
A, D. 907-8. The actual year of bis death, as 
suggested by Dr. Puri, may be A. D. 910.--''^’ 

After his death, there seems to have been some serious 
dispute as to the next successor after Mahendrapfila, who had 
a number of sons from his more than two wives. From his 
Queen Dehanagadevi, he had a son named Bhoja, while 
from‘his other queen Mahidevl, he had another son named 
Vinnyakapala. Mahipala's mother is not mentioned in any 
record, hut he probably enjoyed the position of an heir apparent 
in the time of his father Mahendrapala. Sliortly after his death, 
therefore, theie was a bitter struggle for the throne^ which led 
tvO a war of succession. According to Dr. Baijnath Puri,*^^ 
Mahendrapala died about 910 A. D. and Mahlpala ascended 
thc< throne as his heir apparent, but Kokkalladeva, the old 
Cedi ruler, joined by tlic Ra.strakura ruler Krsna II represented 
by his grandson Indra III—marched against Kanauj, and after 
defeating Mahipala, placed Bhoja 11 on the throne. Mahipala 
left Kanauj and probably sought slielter with the Candellas. 
Bhoja 11 ruled for a short time and, with the withdrawal of his 
allies, Mahipala made a bid for capturing once again, the throne 
of Kanauj. At this time Kokkalladeva was probably no more and 
the Rastrakutas could not help. Mahipala alias Ksitipala was 
backed by the Candella King Harsadeva who was against 

23-1. The History of the Gurjara- Pratiharas, B. Puri, Pp 67~6S, 
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Bhoja II, the King of Kanauj, as mentioned-*'’'^ in the Khajiinibo 
inscription No 1. The word ‘ Punar ’ is very important and 
significant. It suggests that Mahipala alias Ksitipala was 
restored to his original position. The Candella ruler was amply 
rewarded for his services. The absence of Bhoja’s name in tiie 
works of Rajasf3khara is not surprising. The court-poet knew 
the real claimant to the throne and he could hardly associate 
himself with the usurper. Further, the play itself was staged 
before Mahipaia, and it vrould have been bad taste to bring in 
Bhoja 11 nncccssarily, reminding the King ( Mahipala ) of old 
sad memories. Bhoja, however, seems to have ruled for a very 
short time, say about two or three years, till Mahipala regained 
his throne with the aid of the Candella Harsadeva sometime 
before A. D. 914, the date of the Haddala inscription. " 

Back to the throne, Mahip da emulated the example of his 
father and grandfather, *aud made his conquests of countries 
in the North and South, as described by Rajasekhara in the 
Balabharata (See F. N, 237). They have also been alluded to by 
Ksemisvara in his drama, the Candakausika,^*''^^ in which he 
pointedly mentions Mahipala’s great success over the Rastrakir a. 
rulers, whose empire extended over Mahanistra including the 
Kuntala country, the Karnataka and Andhra, with their 
capital at Manyakheta — the modern Malkheda in the 
Hyderabad State.’'’"’ Giving his estimate of the king Mahipala, 
who is the same as Mahi.sapala or Ksitipila, ( referred to in the 
Siyodoni inscription ), Dr. Puri writes : Mahipala seems to 

have ruled for nearly seventeen or eighteen years ( 914-931 
A. D.)—a period full of events-, but he had to face misfortunes. 
He seems to have lost his throne as a result of the 
conspiracy laid by the Cedi ruler Kokkalladeva, the main 
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source of disruptive tendencies, who placed his protege 
Bhoja II on the throne, Mahlpala ultimately came out 
successful and he regained his throne through the help 
of his Candella ally. The period following was marked with 
stabilisation of the empire and conquest. He seems to have 
avenged himself of his earlier reverses. ...A struggle between 
the Kings of Kanauj and the R:istrakutas—an ally of 
Mussalmans of Sind—continued for generations. ...and it may 
be accepted that the Gurjara-Pratihara ruler had to face the 
marauders in the west and Rastrakutas in the South, and he 
had made adequate arrangements to meet the two dangers- 
Mahipala was not merely a warrior, but also a patron of 
learning; and it was in his time that Rajasekhara wrote his 
Pracanda-Pandava and Ksemisvara his Candakausikam. 
Probably both the dramas were staged in his court. The period 
of this Gurjara-Pratihira ruler may be considered as the 
beginning of the decline of the Kanauj empire, though 
Mahipala tried his best to preserve it intact. ’’ 

He was succeeded on the throne by his step-brother 
Vinayakapala, the son of Mahendrapala from Mahidevi, in the 
year 931 A. D. Scholars like Kielhorn and D. R. Bhandarkar 
have suggested that the names Mahlpala, Ksitipala, Vinayaka- 
pala and Herambapala refer only to one ruler Vic. Mahipalai 
but as Dr. Puri points’^^ Mahipala and Vinayakapala are 
known to be different kings of Mahodaya, with dates which 
do not overlap, and there is little reason to justify their 
identiffcation. 

With this historical background of the Gurjara-Pratihara 
monarchs, it is easy to determine the date of Rajasekhara, 
whose sftan of life ranging over the reigning periods of two 
kings, Mahendrapala ( 890-910 AD ) and Mahipala ( 910-931 
AD ) might have been of about seventy-five years, between 
S55 A. D. and 931 A, D. For him to be the teacher of the king 
Mahendrapala, we have to grant him some seniority of age, at 
least of about ten years and if we assume that Mahendrapala, 
must have been at least of about twenty-five years of age, for 
all that life of great heroic activity and heavy responsibility 
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when he came on the throne in 890 A. D., the year of birth of 
Rajasekhara has to be somewhere roundabout 855 A, D. He 
lived to see two reigns, that of his pupil Mahendrapala and his 
son Mahipala, although it may be that he may not have 
survived the latter. His father Duhika, ( the same as Dhlika ) 
first entered diplomatic service under Bhoja, and continued to 
serve, after his death, even his son Mahendrapala, as a 
‘Mahamantrin.’ As a Tantrapala of Bhoja and Mahendrapala, he 
was with their feudatory Calukyas of the Lata country, where 
Rajasekhara lived and learnt in his young days. Unlike 
his father, he opted out for a literary and academic carreer, in 
the respectable tradition of his family, wrote his six Prabandhas 
and earned the title of a Balakavi. With the help that his 
father’s prestige gave him, he married a Rajput Princess of the 
Caharaanas, who were the feudatories of Bhoja and, with the 
same help, got himself installed at the royal court of Mahen¬ 
drapala as his Upadhyaya. Here he wrote the Balaramayana, 
the Haravilasa and the Karpura-maSjari in the order in which 
they are mentioned. Then died Mahendrapala in 910 A. D. 
which led to a dark period in the life of Rajasekhara, 
consequent on the dispute for the throne, the attack of the 
Rastrakuta king, Krishna III, on Mahodaya, a temporary exile 
of Mahipala with whom, perhaps, Rajasekhara had cast his lot. 
He too, left Kanauj and stayed with the Kalacuri King 
Yuvarajadeva ( 910-950 A, D. ) at Tripuri, where he wrote his 
Viddhasalabhafijika, ‘which throws light on the conflict^^^ 
between the Kalacuris and the Rastrakutas. ’ Coming back 
to Kanauj after the restoration of Mahipala to the throne 
in about 914 A. D. Rajasekhara seems to have spent the rest 
of his life in Mahodaya. He gave a stage performance of his 
Balabharata or Pracandapandava to the distinguished audience 
of this city, with the King Mahipala presiding, who must have 
witnessed in this drama analogous scenes of loss of kingdom, 
banishment and recovery of the kingly status in his own life 
and in that of the Pandava King. The drama must have been 
presented in a complete form, although unfortunately we have 
in our hands only its two acts. It is here that he wTOte his 
Kavyamimamsa and the Bhuvanakosa also, in his fifties or sixties 
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bringing to these scientific books his knowledge and experience 
of a poet of great respect and acknowledged merit, remaining 
with the •ruling King as his friend, philosopher and guide, for 
ail that he had done for the royal household, since the days of 
his father Mahendrapala. The undertaking of the Kavya- 
mimamsa marks a fitting closcof his creative faculty as a writer 
ol original works in the field of drama or poetry, giving place 
to his critical faculty; and this effort, too, in his later years, 
tilled him with yearnings for a resort to the Gangetic banks in 
a mood of complete resignation from the world, in which lie 
felt there was nothing more to do and to enjoy. The year 
95d A. D. or thereabout may mark the end of Rajasekhara’s life. 

The period of Rajasekhara’s life ( 855-'9'0 A. D.), set 
forth before, is borne out by what literary evidence v\c get 
from the writers that followed and the writers that preceded 
Rajasekhara. Somadeva who refers to him in his Yasastiiaka- 
campu ( f. n. 248 ) completed this work of his in 959 A. 
Dhanahjaya who quotes him in his Dasarupaka, Socjdhala who 
mentions him in his Udayasundarikaha are all writers who 
flourished in the latter half of the lOrh Century i. e. after 
950 A, D. Rajasekhara in his Kavyamimamsa mentions the 
names of Udbhata, Rudrata, Ratnakara and Anandavardhana, 
who are his immediate predecessors, belonging to the first half 
of the 9th centur 3 \ circa 800 to 850 A. D. His connections 
with Ksemisvara, the author of the drama CandakauTka in 
which he describes the conquests of Mahipala ( wTio is no 
other than our Mahipala of the Gurjara-Pratihara dynasty, ) 
are indeed very interesting. ‘ He was probably a junior 
contemporary of Rajasekhara and joined the court of king 
Mahipala after the death of Rajasekhara. 

Among other poets mentioned by Rajasekhara,-^^' Hari- 
ucjdha ( ), Nandiuddha ( ), Portisa ( ), -^^nd 

Hala figure prominently, as poets of repute. We know practi 
cally nothing about Hariuddha and Nandiuddha, except that a 
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Gatha^^^ is found to be attributed to Nandiuddha in 
Gathanukramanika of the Gathasaptasath Similarly Pottisa 
has four such verses^^^ ascribed to him and the Poem Lilavatl 
of Kolihala mentions in association with the King Hala 

as his ‘ Chief Minister *. Hala is the well-known editor or 
Compiler of the Gathasaptasati, the name Hala being a Prakrit 
abbreviation of Satavahana, 'who may be the far-famed monarch 
of Pratisthana, reputed Prakrit poet and renowned for his 
partiality for Prakrits. Among the contemporaries, Rajasekhara 
mentions Aparajita,2'<> the author of MrgankalekliHkatha, 
Konow observes-’^ : ‘ In the Tanjore Mss Aparajita bears the 
surname Babbararaa. He is said to be author of a Mrgahka- 
lekha-katha. This work is not otherwise known, but was 
probably a composition founded on a tale like that of Katha- 
saritsagara. Stanzas by Bliattaparajita occur as No. 1024 of the 
Subhasitavali and in the Padyavali. The Subhasita-Ratnakosa, 
edited by Kosambi and Gokhale gives three stanzas (5,730, 
425 ) from Apar.ajita or Aparajita-raksita, and in the introduc¬ 
tion he is mentioned as a Buddhist Poet, the Buddhist deity 
being Aparajita. Pischel writes : ‘ Aparajita, whom Bhuvana- 
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pala describes as the author of H. 756, is difterent from 
Aparajita, who, according to KarpuramaSjari wrote Mrgaiika- 
lekhakaha and was a contemporary of Rajasekhara. It remains 
still undecided whether this younger Aparajita did never use 
Sanskrit : because it is likely that Rajasekhara himself might 
have translated into Prakrit the passage under reference and 
in fact, we find in the Subhasitavali a Sanskrit strophe i. e. 
no. 1024, cited from him. ” 272 ^ 

Sahkaravarman, as mentioned in this form in Balarama- 
yana-^^ or Krsnasahkarasarman as in the Viddhasalabhaiijika 
( I Act ) is another contemporary of Rajasekhara. He is also 
called Sabhya in Balaramayana and Gosthivaristha ( 
the Viddhasalabhahjika. There is nothing known about this 
poet, although a poet of this name is to be seen in the Sukti- 
muktavali. 

The Balaramayana and Balabharata also mention DaivajSa^^^ 
as a contemporary. It may be a proper name or may be a 
simple appelacive meaning ‘an astrologer’! 

( 15 ) Rajasekhara — Poet and Dramatist. 

‘ A poet must always have at liand-^'*^ a box, a board with 
chalk, leaves of the Ta^i tree or barks of the Bhurja tree with 
pens and ink-pots, leaves of the Tala tree with iron-nails and 
well-rubbed plates. These are the poet’s requisites *, say the 
Acaryas, to which Rajasekhara retorts in his self-confident and 
self-conscious tone that the Poet’s only requisite is his literary 
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Genius, to be fortified^'^^ by knowledge and wisdom collected 
by the study of all branches of learning and the earlier classics. 
No one can deny that Raiasekhara amply satisfies both these 
requirements of a poet. He had a thorough education and groun¬ 
ding of everything that had to be learnt in his days. From his 
works we find that he had read the Vedas, the Brahmanas, the 
Upanisads, the Vedangas, the Sutra and the Smrti literature, 
the Bhagavadgita, the two Epicsand the Puranas; he had studied 
the Systems of Grammar including the Patafijala-Mahabhasya, as 
also the various lexicons available in his days, the Mimamsa, the 
Vedanta, the Sahkhya and the Yoga, the Nyaya and the 
Vaisesika, while the other heterodox systems of religion and 
philosophy were also not neglected by him. The study of the 
Arthasastra was most important for him, the son of a. 
Mahamantrin and a Teacher of his Patron-King, while the 
Kamasutra of Vatsyayana and Bharata’s Natyasastra constituted 
essential studies for him as a poet and a dramatist. In his 
writings, he quotes from the works of Kalidasa, viz. the 
Raghuvamsa, Kumarasambhava, Vikramorvasiya and Sakuntala* 
from Sana’s Kadambarl, from Bharavi’s Kiratarjuniya, from 
Magha’s Sisupalavadha, from Bhattanarayana's Vemsamhara, 
from the Janakiharana of Kumaradasa, from May Lira’s 
Suryasataka, from the Mahanataka Hayagrivavadha and the 
Mahimnah-stotra, while Bhavabhiiti is held high in his 
estimation by him to the extent of looking upon himself as his 
incarnation. He, no doubt, had read the works of Sri-Har^, 
viz. The Ratnavali and the Priyadarsika^''^ and the works 
of Visakhadatta, the Mudra-Raksasa and Devicandragupta 
( now lost ) were not unknown to him. Writers on Poetics 
he had all studied very carefully, since we find him quoting 
the opinions of Vamana, Udbhata, Ananda (-Vardhana), 
Rudrata, Vakpatiraja, Aparajiti, Drauhini, including his 
ancestor Surananda and his own wife Avantisundari. For his 
Prakrit studies, he must have read the earlier works like the 
Setubandha, the Gathasaptasati and the Gaucjavaho, including 
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available books on Grammar like the one from Vararuci. He 
shows no knowledge, however, of the writings of Jain scholars 
like riaribhadrasiiri, SiJdhasena Divakara and others. To all 
this theoretical knowledge from the Sastras and the classics, 
he added his personal experiences of wide travel and, thus 
equipped, he brought his poetic Genius to bear on his literary 
efforts whose golden merits he could afford to test on the 
touchstone of his talented wife at home, before ho essayed to 
come out in the open. 

The powerful weapon that he forged for this purpose was 
a facile pen that could write in an enchanting, elegant and 
piquant style, pre-eminenc among all other styles and prevalent 
in the country viz. Vidarbha, from which he and his ancestors 
hailed. His happy choice of words and epithets, the delightful 
turns and twists of expression to suit the various Figures of 
Speech, the striking thoughts which attract as they mark a 
departure from age-old, conventional rut, apt proverbial 
expressions and a variety of metres, ha\ e lent a peculiar charm, 
to his dramas and to liis work on Poetics also. He has, no 
doubt, an uncanny and uncommon Hair for language, which 
he has utilised fully to gain an upperhaiid over some of lus 
predecessors like Murari and his contemporaries like Saiikara- 
varraan, who has such great praise to offer to him for his 
* nectar-like speech. ’ ( F, N. 27d ). 

But a poet is not all that. A good, and nice expression is 
just an outward garb, a shining exterior which, with all its gloss 
and glitter, or in the w^ords of Rajasekhara himself ‘ with all 
its bewitching Nepathya-'-^^ or costume, fails to attract, if it 
would not clothe natural Beauty. It would just amount to the 
deception cf an actress^^^^ ( Nadinam Vidambo ), which, by its 
artificiality would fall to pieces as soon as all that she wears is 
tossed away for the enjoyment of an intimate embrace ’ ! And 
with all his condemnation of the extraneous ‘ Aids to Beauty \ 
Rajasekhara is able to accomplish this much only in the field of 
Poetry. He talks in vain of his Prajhonrnesa or Poetic Flash 
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which has no limits of Comprehension ; but such Imagination 
is given only to Kalid isa who in a sweep, in the words of 
Goethe, ‘ Combines the lieaven and the earth, to produce a 
Sakuntala by which the Soul is enraptured, feasted and fed 
He boasts of himself ‘an incarnation of Bhavabhuti \ but, never 
having himself suffered the world’s miseries either in his 
personal or public life, he cannot find their echoes in his 
writings that would reach the depths of human hearts and 
* make even stones weep’.^^^’ Quite appropriately does Sottala, 
the author of Udayasundari characterise his speech as ‘ a 
dancing girl who has the grace of the step to give a superb 
dance on the literary stage, while simulating the Sentiment ( of 
the Song ) \ In the galaxy of noble and divine Muses belonging 
to the great and inspired poets like Kalidasa and Bhavabhiiti, 
the Muse of Rajasekhara has to stand aside in a corner. 
Her head hanging down beside the dazzling charms of their 
natural, all-pervasive Beauty. That was the age of Decadence 
when Sanskrit Poetry, once a handsome Maiden, had gone old. 
Her withering effects could not be arrested and covered up 
with all the ‘ paint' that the * Rajasekhara lip-stick ’ could 
supply, when the heart had gone dry of feelings and emotions ! 

Such is the picture of Rajasekhara as a Poet; and as a 
Dramatist, he is equally disappointing. He has no psychological 
perception which a dramatist needs, to develop the plot, to 
delineate the Sentiment and to figure out in distinct sheds and 
colours the characters of the drama. He lacks Restraint, sense 
of Proportion and Propriety and, hence, like Bhavabhiiti he 
does not know when and where to halt in his descriptions and 
lyrical outbursts. With all his familiarity with the stage and 
friendship of the actors, he w’as not well advised in the matter 
of the stage-craft or the shape and size of the drama, as in the 
case of the Balaramayana,—a mistake which, no doubt, he 
rectified later when he wrote the other dramas. The result is, 
his dramas arc puny and puerile in their plots, insipid in their 
sentiments and stale and lifeless in their characterisation^ 
although pompous in the gorgeous display of his poetic fervour. 
Rajasekhara has, indeed, no dramatic sense in him. He shows 
off more as a Poet than a Dramatist! As S, K. Dc observes : 
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It must be admitted that Rajasekhara has more 
inventiveness than Murari, but, like Murari, his style and 
treatment are chaotically poetic rather than sensibly 
dramatic. In spite of a certain individuality and distinction, 
the foot-marks of Harsa, Bhavabhuti and even Murari 
are too clear to be mistaken. Rajasekhara claims the title of 
Kaviraja and traces his poetic descent from the Adikavi 
through Bhartrmentha and Bhavabhuti, but this is only a 
mournful example of a bad poet and still worse dramatist not 
hesitating to put his own price on himself. Barring stray 
passages and incidents, Rijasekhara’s Rama-drama, which 
mistakes quantity for quality, is an enormity in every sense. 
...Rajasekhara is conscious of this blemish of unnecessarily 
prolonged elaboration, which reaches its impossible limit in his 
Balaramayana, but he thinks ( 1. 12 ) that the main question is 
excellence of expression. In actual practice, however, this 
excellence degenerates into a varied and ingenious stylistic 
exercise and an entire disregard of all sense of proportion and 
propriety. His forte is not dramatic construction, nor is his 
hand competent to create living characters, but it is his 
inordinate love of style wdiich kills all reality and vividness of 
his attempts in these directions. The pallid heroes and faint 
heroines are conventional and fail to be impressive with their 
sentimental effusiveness. Ravana, with his amorous and 
pseudo-heroic rant, is no better; Bhaguriyana is an insipid 
edition of Yaugandharayana; while his typical Vidiisakas are 
tedious with their pointless jokes and still more tasteless antics. 
The enlarged form of pathos and sentiment becomes a muddle 
of the lachrymose and the rhetorical. 

In fairness, it must be said, however, that Rajasekhara can 
write elegant and swinging verses, and the introduction of song 
and dance diversifies the banality of his themes and sentimental 
outpourings. He has a considerable vocabulary of fine words 
and a fund of quaint conceits both in Sanskrit and in Prakrit, 
which bear out his boast that he is a master of languages. His 
decided ability to handle elaborate metres in Sanskrit and 
Prakrit, especially his favourite Sardulavikridita (to which 
must be added Sragdhara and Vasantatilaka ), justly deserves 
Ksemendra’s praise. Although his pictures of sunset, dawn 
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and midday, or of the heroine’s beauty and the hero’s love-lorn 
condition, or of battles and mythical places, lose their interest 
on account of their artificial character, yet his weakness for 
elaborate description gives us some heightened, but vivid, 
accounts of the various aspects of court-life, its pleasures and 
its luxury. But Rajasekhara does not seem to possess much 
critical sense, nor even the grace to be ashamed of faults which 
he has not the virtue to avoid. Even in poetry, for which he 
claims merit, his art is supremely conscious. His verses are 
often pleasant and always readable, but seldom touching; and 
he flings out fine things and foolish things in Copia Verhorum 
with equal enthusiasm or equal indifference. The rhetoricians 
and anthologists quote his verses with considerable admiration 
(though not always without censure); but even his best 
passages seek and receive applause more by meretricious, 
rhetorical contrivances than by genuine poetic quality. He 
deliberately models his style and even copies from the splendid 
examples of poetry and drama of his predecessors, but he fails 
to transfer to his own works their ease and brilliancy. 
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^ orf^ jj^srifor^sT ftR^ofrofraro^iftsiiit 
_ onan nftr t% gg gr ^^> 001 30 011 fg «h 

f%fw: —q^THTwr qnft^ f »' f<ma rmT farnr i h T«wft 
^iw I trff snrrow^s4t sth qrastmn 1 imr h ^<if?«T for^ 0% or 
^ fqqr ( frW qsm ) 

S'^r?^ qp^ 

q f%i^^Tqprr *m q^or^ 1 
q qrraiRq qftrqtqwr: q^— 

^ f% ’q iiqiq^f^aqgqsw: M 11 
fqq^TtnT — ( fqq^q ) fqqqsiqnqFqqir^ n q^q I 
ftfqqr:— ffg q Rq q ^ , fq qq I 

qqt —qmfqq?Toi, arwr* sqfr fq nwqiqftq nqfwqr qqrli 
qq qq qfqrmt^sqqr sfq: qqq^Jr ^wfq qrsqq i qirmfspTat qq qrois 
qaRj%, qf^qof qq qqqifqrqt fq«qwq, qr qft^St p qfw pqqm, q qqt 
q: fqgoqqqfq 1 

fqq?iqrT — q qy q i fi i K4« qrqr; qqftm: ^qtqf^ratpfT— 

q iqr^f jqjqrfqqr q rrq ^ q ft o f t 

_onqr niefit ftr gf^^fq gpnqT r qqgqqtf yq 11 go 11 

1 fqfqqal ^ ^q poq 4 ^ ftqrq^nftrqoffrii. 



?T5TT — f|3T?^ ft3?f^ =gfr#>0[ 3#Tr 

I m ^ srrot ^=^nf3r^ qffT 1 
^ I ) rTT 3^?33I ^ f¥oi JTof)3?f^ 

^ I 

f^^rnrr — 3r?5r jtt jpq | ^ ^ i 

< ^imxmfoT^fairx^ ar?^ g37iRr ^ ?m) ^^«iwfh{ ^ar q®m?), 
g%5rq ^ar ^Fiorrq Rar ^a^afcw^an oj ^[it%?3it i 

>>3 

— f??r 30 i wfur^r^ ^ 3 ??^ u\ 

f^ar 5l^f%f%oftiTBT, ijfetfq ^ai ?!^n^iR3itriT, 
m^q ftar Of =^11^* arq^^ I ffvrr fq g«T qwjftarra i 

f^qronr — ara^ar ITT I ^ g4ff w qrfUn^ • ai^ 

g^ aiRiart ^3T R ^gsiq fSrj^'tarft i ar^ 301 g^sr fqa? 

R 01 gqotijg^iisiJi forjjftafrm I 

— ’qq ^^cftq g? qT*T‘ 'q 

oire?^ m qqRi 1 

TTSTT — qf^r f%^?TTnT ^qqrnn =qaTf9qiT^qf ftfqarrrqr fRpRTq I 
qff^Hsqq; (?«i^qT 1 

f^f«ra»j~(q^'jq») q *nnm, anfgqjiT 

aifqvrq: 'qmrswTqm qm \ 

ftqqrnn — mi WT i q qsfqfq fqsqqm \ qq; ^?qn[fq- 

RfqqiqawjS 5fwm qmi q^q^qqn f%qqqqT, gf^qm qq 
»jg » q^ , qqoqm qq spastqqrqr^ q s*iqt qwmqr« 

fqqq«: -- qq 5qi qqmiqacqq q sqfqrr qr sq rq q t i ^q^fiqq qq 
qiqni>i » ;u u qiqr, qf^ qq q^mqqr, »ftnqE»qT qq q^ qq qqi q 
qqqfqqqqiqq I JTOTin ft qqq% I 

firq^raq — sqq, wt 1 m g^mq; qq mqqiqr 1 qmft qiqrq 
qq fq^^rnaw qfqgqrqt fqgaoq i qt gq^g^ qsqr^naiq q gqqgq% 
t 

ft^:—gt qf qqqqrqrqqrq w* q gf^ftq^qwgqrq- 
^qq# qfqfgfmqrqqmq» 

~ ^ ^gfqan ft»r ^qqqRsqqt 1 ^ qiqqq ^ 

V OTgqq 'A cTt^f j, 



aiii’ gf 

^HTT — ^3T«r, *JT q? im I t 

m 3r?g3T or ^roftar^ sr^^' 

%fe3iT #3r|0r%3|iT>fffr?B^5^0T fq g^> (?r? 

’m^BTORi) 

TW^rSTOfT — (iqm i) rrr? iRj 3T^’ ^ qs^rortfean *t«5T i 
rafqqi: — ('^feJTTikq I) gq 3or qf^* grfl’ ^r qr^iq 
qjirr ?iqiq?il i crarTssfq qf ntj qf? %f|3n q^fdioi 
Iq^fqaqq qfrr oqqsq q'sq ^Oarf^, 

qrfoiw q qq aq^ qiaftar^ l 

fq^^T — ?q TI3T7^ cT ^ % ^3f|q af qajq f^aroTt ’^'* 
qgaq^tq, ^ ar ^ =^aTf %or ai^ams qt?? 5^^ \ 
fq^qj: — aq qiq^ 5 f% ^'tqqq^qflfoT 
qq q qoqfq | qi q^ q$Tqn? 0 I«J q3T$m q gq ?5f af qqgoiqqq 
qti^oit qtf® 55f^, af =q qrqn^qt qf^5> 5Jf^ I 

fr^q^rnn —aiqqe5.qqqf5qqrgT:qTq^jnqqqw!f qq qf%fq 
Asuqw'qrm t 

nirr — qq^, fSrq qm i ^fq i 
R fq^: -- (q^ftqq i) f% q wrqq, ff^qqc- 

qf^ q qqpnilafiqqwpc^qmf^ %w q^fqftm i ( fOr qf^miq i) 
f^?Toq—I )qqq^qqqqqqqnf^qqri 
fqfq^: -- {qfqqarqq i) fq qq^qq *r«^ qq q mq: qqm q?qtq^ 
qqr I iq^Rq nqfsifq q^ qqg qq ’qtt^T msrofq q q^T i ft^ qt 
w%T qqiq^qqroq f^q^, qrfntqif qqmwcSr qgqqJt I 
iqq^Ttiq —If TRTfjif q% qqg ^ng Rq q qqr i tqt l^<gr-qq : 
qiqq iq, ?rq qr % g?q 'gjnfqf qqiqriosqqqrq^ qwq i 

— 3 ht: qRqt: gfq qqqmT% fcqrgii igi q, q# 

qf Hoif% I q»qq qfWTftoRq q^qq qqw qfqrrpgqqqq qfiqrqiqV 
qtqt »q^. qqq orm^qt qf?Jq«^Tq^ ?s>i% i 

1 Angara \ ^riarof^rwr ^ qlftf^f^qr v q^ffean, qrfeaiT. 

^ qfqqr % qq qifqRffe i 







— 3?f 3or gf hortw Sistw fta? 'iraranw 

gf '^[fw»3?«roT ^ 3^<wij i !^{wm4^4T<uim ^ atugsRs 
stqrftai I 


«rf?5Ft»nt. i) 

^^’asra? ^ tsif^ ep^ ^ qif^Rii^’ i m 

foT3Rgvi^rat?iifH{ ^ 5?^ f%f|w i 

(^ f) 

n %?ft — 3i^5nFf^gi%or ^ oi4<iRd|oF 

^ <raT?CR5^i 

I) 

— 015 or 5 arijrf^' i arooft ftarflaw^ 

aro^RIJ I q^fT qr 2$^ awK<^uui ;5{f3T H? 31^1 

I arf q^ gifioi qt?^, g*^ 3nr sHqq i 

^ ^^^orr — qr ar^'^ i 3i^ot3r?®q> ^f^ 

fijar ?|orgoiTq<i^ qrsqd qrfq I 


Tlrsq^mT—3Tt S!TOfi* unum fswoo 


7f<*WI%, 3T^5PiifH f%f%it-- I) fet n’SffeJ ^ 
qHmtqqqT^qT*r®R ^ srm^T » riqq q^ ^M fsnra$qn- 
ai» u ow^ otS«y | fqT qf qq wnqiw i ( ftirM i) 

q^T—^iqqqra«PT?«aq fqqr *fr^, qqsnaqqsi fVn 

jmrqsraqifr i 


(%T>%) 


fqqq«:—q qrg q qr?qmfqwq l 3?sq: ftqqq^i- 

fSq^qqiq I q^ qf fqqt^T q^q^i sriiiqfi^^ qwr qq ^qrq 

iKqqiq I anqqqr ^ jqq^ qv^.qjo qsnfqqiA oftq« i 

fqqrqrqr— qrasp^Tqq« qjnq»<4y = frs qftwqr qr^rm: qiqqfqq; 
fq qjoraminf^qqTqqfr qqfir • 


1 qiqiqfl ^ ^ Before this, q| q qqqfq^qqtf qq* 

ftq^iqqq «ftq qfij^ I '* ^^^5 ^ q»q%q « 






swunarafiwT 


^ I) 

^ 31^ 

dor ^ ^3!fr STRMjfT II w 

(irR?^ I) 

— 3im arraot i 
TTiTT — ^ I 

R|53>: — f%|f^ 1 

^ ^ ^ 3HiT^3mi^ gnftsTT^ I 

f^<?5K; — 3pr f I 

Tr^n — q^3T i 

(«5 im5rifi I) 

^ qrfff 

f^r^rn 3Tr?T?hr^t^*’ n ii 
(M^wi •) 

— 3Tr^r=nRW*T^ \ 

TT3TT — fii? Wan 

— '^rrrJT^ 5^ I 

^ ^T at 3m^iTRrfq^HRll%: Sjq^ I 
%JT^:—3TO ^ 1 

fnrr — sdRnn 

( ^^»?r'r|^ iTfi5TffT ) 

*1 X ^ 3iT3iT^^, 





I) 

wloi ?fBFiF or ^noi ^ oft ^ ^^cq^ln i 

iwii *?i|0 4 mm i> « 

srfi 3T I 

tsi #8! ^IWlfTO ^SR ST I 

f^i^T ^wi«« ^ ^i^\ ^s(f^ nit W5 n 

II ^^11 

ff ’?ri 

g^ ^mift 5^^5951?5rr 
?notat %3fldi3d|0f ^3%3ni| I 

W5^il ^ II ^8 w 

?7^ — ?? arraoi I 35rft^ ^r^rni^ i 
^TcTPrsf. — (3qi??q I) ^ ^T3E5g I 
^rsiT — ^ 3rnjf?3i ^ fxijTf^ I 

~ ( I ) 

jT^rnur a^rui t jt ii*Tf7 snW vthh ^ *t gyg^rqfi g i 

*Tf|?rt wnrat m?t ^ nm: fawnfem - ii^^ ii 

vizr vw?[m srW wreilr v • 

wraJ ^HWo««r «1«5t si nrift im: n i* 

% ^ I 

ei% swTf% f iTa^iaw i 
«sn%H%sn3^ W5t^sm%:' 
i!%5T %iraa»n^Tii%5T 
#1^: nw gra^ fa^iK^ : ii ii 

?T3IT — fi^Mlimsi I 3nf55I{i 5lI<IHf?: i 
•• - ( 3TT^ I ) qS W g T ^ I 
?T3TT--«pR*raft 3ITW§ ffgfirn^l^ I 

1 01 f{^ tn ^ ^ ^ °w?5aT^ ¥ H^Tpit ^ f^lf^^l ^ 

w ^ i S?n[^loi, 







^N3R5rf; — 

?T fq ?rt%oi ^g^raiodif 

fl^ f% is W ^ 0!f5% I 

?f 01^ ?|^^t!: J15 ^ 01 43S? U II 
clT «JOT # ^3T11 

^rsfT — (f^sF f^a>o 1) w3Tf^f vioi I ^ fq args^ 

*l^55KS<JT I 

f^w. — 3Tff«r '^^ 3[fqiqoiT^ ^r^iym oinr orsit i ctf§ irq 
<*oun<<^ui I ^ ?vr arroftars i 

^^R5f: — arioftarf^ i 

TTstT — 3iqsi^3i5 gfo^rirr^RoT^t >iRof?^ i 

( :^tqFF^ tTiR I ) 


*rroR5?-1 

sRion^ 5r%4 osoroiftof 
(RotR # w !T»ita% I 

wqm% ^wo»o im o5r ^w»3: n u 
fT?f<ir fife nhoaro:' 

5rr3TT—*001 fonror^ sii «f55m?5R I 

—3n!?iroq#ono^o^iiffit om !T»Tf>^i fra ^rairai 
SCTc I fn%i*ffirara I 


S i raR *q=—grnfto^ i 

Jtrra “3iqdi4dr 'flforarcram^# o^fifr^ i 

wno ORfOl^ I ) 


^ \i f^'ot ^ 05qif° \ oi 



( cTcT: 5?lf5R»I I I) 

?:nTr — arff arESf^sf ar^gRaf I 

^ i^t3T3iai^^3ri|^3i QT^gaiTil gt 
^^f%ai ^< gqe5^^ si %o?t i 
^ f%3»3i^g fnra^M ?i 05nn%r%f|3iT 

sTTofisn fains^tcssrnmfi ^Stf^^oirgoiT« ii 
aifl 3TI 

cr%ai 

qi^=^55 'Ero«rorr«r^^i^ai« 

or T% SHaiHcTl 

awofof ^^noiaii ’^ai »» ^'S u 
f^W. — 

2S!^25fif5Tra?rs?53nt!: n ^c n 

(HH-. ii;S5Ti% sriwspi I ^fs^qjjtpjr i) 

^T3iT — 3Hff, 3tT»r«fnrw<f^ i 

in[ ^raKJRTiror^JTiHf ^yjrrar^ 5 ^ 

f%w5^ fff W T y^ t ^r% (TT 

3n5ft?hmg?i«f3R;fr ^t^fs^toTrsHT MH^I, 

3lf^ I 

({$•1 miJHi^^»i f^i^^nT»?ft 
5^naRj 1 

f%ft H jpwrft 
3|^«T ^ri^?i «i»i5<!««». II II 

R^<i<i»'' — 

»IT5fs^if5TT%?r3iJ?ITin'*’ ^piSpftf^WJRllT C%: iR<S I 

1 ^ c!5n3i° \ cjtiti^, aititf?r V °s 3 q^° H 

^ v* 1^314 c °#I° ^ “qjOUT^T^. 



*1-^0-^. ] 






JTTi%W — ( WlffH, I ) tj# m ?fi)Wf 

Tiifi^:Til<cfr ^rfrag^qoT i fl qiffH iTfr^ ctwarf^ i 

fw jM I q^ fl i q^ 

3or qRspJTT I () fii 1% q^ ^ at gf 

fl'j&rr^ 1 (fIff 5q^ 1) 


?:nTT — ( I) 


^ 51BT ^rotci^ Ta^» 3 T 


rf OT ^grt^art ^10^ tJT oiTmaJt 

gffm ^joh:^ ecr ^reali sttot 11 n 


3T^ % ^ff€fST I 


Jiooi f%«TS|lfai 

»nT g%g 3fTf ^ I 


01 ^^ 

ai *?§ >WT tn n ^0 n 


mfum —( ') tnr ngifra: ^scuiM 

1 crrTsaifrwr nfit«fr ff?4w i 3ttJam»«rfw ^rwi^i- 
TrmvJ^ gtTT qTnm 1 qf^rsw «Tpft*gT: 1 <rT Sff' TiTJrff' 1 (m%rJT 1) 
aP^PR'^ff'W i^fBTHrgitffwrfT sT%m gf 1 (?iff ^Mff 1 ) 

^T3Tr — ( %T?>?'T^fr'} I ) 

ynfffif yffwirwoT Hjgr ffhwtT ?i^sT'5?r2T 
W * I ItfM ^5 «^toira S?T«ST%: I 

ff3 'inn%m ffig wmf 

g?KtgT gffi'sjiN’ gffSfft srrmi^qgTnTT 1111 

*r% wwr Qi=<Qr*rf«a sn^ 

ff grfwrf grtt ftiwirg; 1 

5rg^ ««lHy<iffffiqHMIMHR 
ttfgfg gT RJT wrareg iTTrihn g f%g 11 ? • 11 

1 ^?^ 3 Tfq, i%oar 5 r? ’I “onfjgfn^g ^ v 

V nKm, f. Pf'ni^Tiq’ RffiffT|3T° "'wjn c «. s»i|il? 





Xc 


m ^ 

’5^” gWT f% rai^3fT?f cno! sra^Rg^O! ^ I 

^ ^5T fi gwOtgi jpolfl« \X « 

TTSn — ?[IW ^ 1 I 

^T^ooi aj^3r5^#5ioriStii oi^ioi ^Ifrnn 
^»oohi ^B#5WfT^3n • 

#5ri>nftt»ucq5i^ fi^'* »i ^minn u ii 
— (f^?FT I) i^iuiij^ g^srctm I 

?T3n — (I) fqar^ai?^, ^ i 

am t^3i|[ornon^» ^rf^ofhii 
q^ai^ 3d! n^R ihr olq^g’s# i 
frM and! aiqaiqqsn qiT fq 
qodj err*! anifqt ii n 


‘ Rmm I ara ^ 




1 ^ arid fdqjP!^ ?TrqT*!«*«i<^^w ritw i 
ing^ 5fmr q^sriRrin it d? n 


?!3iT ~” qfl'WHflWddd I qq: I 

OTPW r<4iiio«^rftm« I 

q[^r 

^ wwr% m RTW: H II 


<df^: — (I) 3 RTft ygmqmt gffR? > <ft<fH i 
^rnn—(%?*n) firqqq^j ^qqi^ ^ I 

anp 55qt Qjrt<!uniun(!}i-gt t anfiriftsri 
anwd i ^ti qr^ ^^g i jriV : i 
rrri qmraqqqqm qrrifd *ft*qqg qi 

qs% wret <(<gl%q« n f qrt Pf f qtsqyi II dd » 


1 ?wq^3T° q*ri?mT3T° ^ ^ii s^gsgr ^ 

V V* tf vjidift !»q[ig g? 

3im g? ’snot <R5iff^ d ^ 







3TR 3T I I 

?i5i 311 f^f ®# ^ f « 

?ilT oi3wrai|jn 3ti 01 ii; «o^9 
?T5T 3? gig®r^ fqn%oft grir sfoofur n u 
^r — 3T^ s^ijar 3IM ?T q^ f% I 

%qqi: — ((Ti srfa I) qf^ p[§f^, ^ 

I 

— arreot ?inq i 
—q^ ^.3rarfl^ i 

— #1^ ^an I 

sTrf«ror — 3 ifc«T qc«f ^sRsariqqg^ 155. 

m^ ’tTSIT I 

=0 I tnrwT-1 

fwr wront^ff oot jt waftawr 

ftm ^a^igihTT oin 0 ^ ^ 0 ?Tg» 

TOT 5nRi(%<fw H f%wt^ 
fWT *0 g ^g iiyw(<8 fit^rtiisft oorr 4W«wr h qa 11 
^ ~ 30^ ^%3»3r, qy sTT^ft ‘ ^ qor ’ ffit I 

—qH^K s^nfton \ 
foqq^! — ^n«rt ofwwR i 

•nf5'®T~“®Rfosrqf5ninq^5f»o^fr*^iT^f5ot of5*w^ ow finii' 
"i 




^0 




I ) ^ IT? flli^U3Tt iTtf? I 
sm^f — cTW wfdm r onir i 


I ) ^IT R ^ I 

sTTrar^f — (i) ^rT 3Tf %pr^T ir^ t% 

|=E=gTfH I 

^ ®T f sfci^ |%fT 

I wr f 3^cRai 5t^3TiTf3m5i3n i 

(WRni;i) OT ^ i 

^ ^ ( JTimJT 3T%wi froiff I ) 

— qfl ^f^luiq, h i (i) 

sTT^fW — 3^151^ ^roirtr i 




— arsT THj 'TOTqoi arj?^ ^^oisr 

3T^iTf^ srflfoTanq ^^rojur i cIT l%p f^wrf i 

s<ifr oi??w I 




^ vpmf^ ^ I 


^4r ~ (I) tr wff i 

qft^r 5r%inTr sttw i 
^-( ?3[im.i ) ^tTsfr It m^ITT I 
sTT^ — (I) iir»«niT| i0^o|: ^'ren i 

^I) IT ^ i;T%sr«rr«mtfiii%iT»d^ih€^n isi^Rf i ^ W5 
• I () 5^ f# I 

(^^^Pis^tgiir I) 


«rft irnrf^, atr^ Hruc i (# <Tr^3T^ i) \ 
jfit^—^ijirswr srim: srorw-1 

%#—awwtrT^tTSTRi^ ?Tar sRrfirsTJ^ ^f^sTR^iig'^irfJtwiT i 
d^gg am i isrr^ wr^HRg sa^qjr i 

Vawi^: — ^ ’qw^ Wr I 


1 flTaT%3fi inafetarr ^ v 4^fra ^ ^mftwn^ai 







n 


I ) »Tt 311% tR ^ fg p 3Tf 
=^ I fflT^ fI# qif% I 3f^ firr3?i 5> ft ^/trnrsffaff i 

t^^Tortr ^ q^ ^fsTfsTarfr 3t i q^ ^ rr^t^- ? v, 

f it iff % I 

— rtsTcR^^ f%3T%|q(%fwr3T g?5qF^ irfSiar 
f%3i|f^3^ I 

— 3f %tt 3 thji^’ I 

t^Ti — (>n^ I) 3f?3r3Ti, *r ^ 3Tf 

q9[!5[r«1Tq 3Tt3< I 

^HTT — ^■q3i<?5[rq ^c»^3rf^t5(f% 3TT3;qT?sqjoT i 

(tqst 1) 

'td i f^^ <q?: — gfrar’* ^ wi i 

R3i 5iT^n:3ftcn%^R:i« 

^ fq ^'qfl 11^ q^ ?RT^ I 
3n3^T f% ’q fq OIT% m 

g=5i^f%3i^f3To? sq ttif%yoFf ifj^aq%55T'»n 


fq^w: — (I) «t:, 3TRf <rt scnfq qisft fqiT?' 'qi qq 
qfmn fm^ ffiq qaq i qq fw 5 aifq qr%q> 1 Vqrq^: ssRqqt: 
^niFTrsfqrTt «?Tfi%fTw 1 qqrrft wfwjyqmrfr ' 

qqr — f%q?TO, ft-a^qqfqqf 5r5y<}Tint qfonqr 5RqiH??Rq sqtllF 

r t' 

I 

i tdi^ qn— q^-:q i ^ wq m t 

ttt—(^p?n^ mq 1) aqq^q, &qq qt tqr? qm^qr qqqq^qtqr tqsq- 
g^ tf r <^rgifiwq iT »a :^ qf^qrfn 1 


?T3Ti — Huq^ qtqqstfd i q i: \ 

(I) 

- swrq q5«jT qqg 

# qqqrft fsrrft *m qrt ^rarqf^ 1 
sirar fJfc-qqwiq qfqro# ^fqr qrt qt 

qf^ *riWfM<*«8l II » 


1 qii^itl After this, stage direction—f% %qTq% 

it'sqqqtT ftq^pm \, qfljqq v jqgi ^ an^joj ^ 









C 




3»isrrf%«^ 5ft^5raforJT3i«j*si|iR<-HfiiTflif«i^«T 
115^ :3%^*T3IQ1T q?!S|f^»3ll^ 5rf% I 

qf^ qai^ 

*i^C IT|d ^Igqondf H II 

?T3n — 311% ^ ^ qiq^^ITJTt I 
( ^ Hi I ) 

q-q-4 3T-q-f%-^-?cr-i:-q i 

%fri: — 

d^yiaui^ «S)^m(uifl<TH«F)SirRisir«iMi^^vi- 
<ra^^: fiiH5H»niii<«n • arHTri*^ af^m • 

%<*tr i <!»l^gH i ig‘ i ^^^»i«iyiti: qg^: qirfr 

5^<t JTwqil ^ggmipHMiH. ii n 

qi3Ti — qqqR q«wl’ Hf*i»^iq: i 

(fft ?^l ) 

IT «r-q 3T-«r-<i-qrr-qT-i!-q i 


1 13TO*T31° ^ °qc!aj° 


^ y S^Pid 'A H5^5 % q?it 




(fiw: in%f3 JTfftirrtf ^ i) 

I) ??t «II wjmait I 

Ilcsn I ) <1^ ^ 31^# 

m 5 fq ^»^fsn f^isrartreft 

^3o^afg«iat*iaait ^ f^Kl% <|3ft» 
gtoftt^ 301 snoiuifiwul vi on fi^i PH 

^nsn m3* ^3Mi^i to shifts* *!«?«» 

sTfHfm — (i) ^ 3r?3i ^ # 3^ RjRf[i#<jTT- 
#^30 mm ar'PHTqmart i m «iydq«i»ju)wj f^Q^jsjrtS? % trm^ 
3im I (i) ^ |#%3TOT3mTot i 

^ Cig » T sR *» g"1 lyoisnoT i 
ora q^ *j3rnai 

qi^jwrm K tf g q TT mro ^ h 


sraf^qnsTOi i 

(?m-- mf?:i3n nfwrifr vi i) 


owsTfr —(qi%iftfT%q I) f<T Iff qfS wpirnr; i 
fi3n —■ (^pfnr^n^ 'nqt i) 

•T wR(d fjtensanrft ’of^sr amr ^nHr*vi#r 

^ooT ssmo^v^iwot tssij wm^ipo 
mm mmwm^ ?*a?5m »q i 6Wd(!»l»<n^ i *»m i» ? » 


o fd gi ft — (I) <«.v!iho ( R 3 qo sftm?JnnmmimT qm?w- 
o^fomr: I memmorfto %fS>a o t wTyi wsmwwfm i ( q^PRrq >) 51 % 
jRiRnr iq|iT3T*mom^ ^5wrc> i 

qr’fermamJTOW qror 

ftrfSil •! # msnt ^ntTrsf 
< i « ri RHv< i * f fff3qg t{w rnmr 11 q n 




^8 




TTSTT — (t ) 

3?r«flo(l3T«n5jl3T^nr>T 55ROOJ^^f^aft 

50lt f%*lK«4ifi|un 
^ 5m«T ^wTfoi^ u ^ ii 

(1) ^^’ETur^'Tn^ qff^ 

f%4( m ^ ^ gd!^ 

gg? qsigt ?F5gg^ 

5n^ qi awofr m 8 n 

3# 31 I 

^ cftar W4JC^^«'«4g^<cf^i3»%i 

^ gnq^?qg'NRjikidi3n i 
5# foi^an ^i3i5!T f% 

ttht — ( 6i-i< i 'm. i) 



q-i?tmis^ R7WH VTgj$ 5rr: S^R i a : |I ^ n 
(#Rr?m I) q^tV^rora: qjjf^ 
f%% €r gni^ 

5P»rr«ri‘ gsf^ R*«iff fqfsC<(i i 

imntl 

«T^ H l®n?^ f%f srJiwftT ii V ii 
arf^ ^ I 
^ fm 

gsn^'n^r warifr sf%- 

T ‘’'niWgqr ^ ^ ^ mjf ^ 



( 3T 1 

arniTwi oisnnrni cftcr 

Tf^ goft ^3»|^<»WT5!T I 
TE|?T3J%’ 

3iT3TO0i|f^%aisgig5^ amifr ii ^ ii 

( ) f^3Tf^ I 

( I ) 

— 3Tf ftar^ot, ^ tR I 

f^^T®TT — ^ I 

— nn5 qf%3iTfH ^ ^ ^ i 

f^^^oii — 3f5r, i{T Htif I siuurt 

I 

f^qf>: — (5^lsqsifq 1) fq3T^3T?^ fq3i 

giOTOlW ^ f%3T *T3T^^!?THt ^3? WIRn^Toit f^- 

^FJ]^ f|3T fl3lt5^%3TT tfiTT^jfffOTRF^ 1^3? 

(?wfuimT I) 3if^ I 

snf ^trfwfq^rri^frwr 

( fil%r!T I ) ft^ HT d qrHW: I 

(Ri't^i \%»wi 'ifoFm; i) 

Nfq^-fc : — 311^ ^5 ^RTq-’iRTg I 

— 50W I 

^ vrwitt qtT- "ififT^r^raT ^rig ^« 

— arnf, *ror i arfir: ifTsm^^Ryfsstr; 1 

R|w: -- (I) "TT f^Rmwt pT ^ sicsrrJTO: qsfhr 

w=f?Tmr «iim i <a<tu4 f%ni^«gmi: snfnrT- 

^isr MT<rf<qR^uii%8 lii i 

1 °H3fc5?° \ qtg^%?Tc5t V q?3It3iq° 









sti3n — ^ gofr It ftsTf^on^ f% i 

— 3II35J ^stiernr iw[ ^ ^ an3ig[T 1 %^- 

m m Hciamw ^?f% 3 n ^ \ 

^rsn — 's® i 

““ *ifli 3if^j{3[3ior^f%c[^^^sii j ^ i^3n^3iT 

-icanai^ 1 

?T 3 n — (JFt I ) ft 3 T I 

ft^^IWT — 1 ?# JTf fft I 

Ti 3 n — ti 5 ?mq ^ I 

it^tTon — i^iaFRjf^oni^fTaT^ituT HfDpsn^t %^- 
55 ^ ^ ^ I cTFsr ai^ 

:^y=3if«ftq ^^sTMT ^tiq ar^^qr i aiiioT ^ f[5^Si;^3T9 301 

^13r|?iitPi3nq ^^aiftq ireT^R,<< 1 fnq ft q^oi 
*T3ig^ iil<f 3?^=g^ 1 


3 : 4 ^ —(w^ I) snig anrg gg T T t a : 1 

fmr— 3 Trw, gpmt lt<?nK®i 3 T fiif^si% 1 

ftr>f«:—aroft^^mTJm m ’etRt ^p^fftnan fTtrr g? 

Tnrr — % 3 r?wc I 

^TstT —('iwrgjmTsn I) ga n? ? g? 1 
ra^!}(>ni —t>«*'?<?<i 4 « 5 « q^ gg I 

^rsTT—ggggt «^%g^i^ 5 gq I 

qsgrrawggt i aw ^ 


%g€grct- 
’ggwuT 5 ^WT 

tpqrsrafn \ aggsrar q<i»4ia?a*T^ S?q= qn%gPpt ggit{l«rtH, i 

gaTs«t^ qgi^S tiT gggfft ^ftgTf%fTt I 


1 ^ “BOtq^q 









3nnif ^1 

girgrri^ q ffg 35 m^s( « 

'^owjil^qRl^uaitfii'^uii sr ftl^ist^ai #^ai 11 a « 

(fI'a 1 ) 

^T3TT — (imr^ ^i=^^i) 

asw »w 1% »rrol!i3it« 

*!:? 3 'iRojst I^®i Rifia r ^' 
ccsfwf ^ m snRi ^ Rf|(^g3 t H( f% 11 11 
(RreRNRrwi I) ^ (Tt? ^|uK«r3iui(i( 1 

— sR^ gni JR R3 rj^^ aRc«nf3rt?# a^sr 
f?5^ I 
3T3rr — (^mifT 1 ) 

^ RaifRrari^ 

iTPirci » 

3 ? ^31 firaiF^ Hfer gfari^O*? 

^ sf Ji^ain!: gft fta roi 11 % w 

3t?»T3?l 

epa^r^eim^gj jtt^ m ^rein^f^ i 
'TOHn'^a^woNftwrr a il ^an 11 «i« 

(fm%)i3wrR I) 

frar—() 

^ $g fw ^ 3in %sfroTt ’i^Rnr- 

UtlflSWH <rf?OTiT 5'WRi Rt?|T^- 

a Rw gfgItw i n w i R 11«11 

fitffrT' 83^ ftiraw 3wwrfa%?35: ^ jgf^ 

■fei^atssri 

?T5TT — (■'fia^rf^ I ) 

Rsraf^W^jff^r: s?r?r?r"^: 

^Tf niSr»5jWwram nsrf^a i 
5*nr Riitir nm 3%f5t?qT: 

STrRfTT^TT II ^ II 

1 R ^ a«on[aT3T9HRRi< v ^tiPriTt^ 





[ vv<» 


— qc«l ^ Hf H15g^f5r31Tq 

g?rcf^on<i 3{teTJlTR3TT^ vrflsT ^3TT cT H^l3it goTTS I 

ofi^rei 

lift I 

aSrooi qiWclt If 3Tl^T^«T^ll®T T% ^ cfm 

fni^ ^531 ^Cf fin 3^ II \o II 

^om — (I) »TofT3n^ ^rfioM ^ ^^fann 
I 

^ — l??lT ftsT^tnuTT Hf I l^^ir ft 

^5t/?f«i3Tr f^3FRRTnf I nr ^f%l^f|‘ or i fp 

^ ft3lt3llFnfn S^ Jt4oIT 3T551 3TnoTr 3?'^rf annttW 

fim^T — ^ 3017311^ 1 


ft^ifion — aiiliVcmn ai^wrsn jto Hift»n%5=qT '^rwr^rf^’nr 

Hf^ri !l^: ®n:, t Jlfirm: 5|«lfT3 I 

i%;5'3TnT fmn%n?5TT^^W5^n5rt<?<n^ 
ntiir 5T?: wi< m i ; Ko i t 5 # 1 

anpHT 'no^^r (TT^it 

3rrm^i?tw*i mn ft xnT% f?mf^?in: 11 ? o 11 

^F3TT— ( I ) XTOirt fT^ 7^8 Wl ' ^ I 

— xTTT ftn^TJTT nflrtpSyWrfr I «l?PExn sift 3%y>Tf*RV 

ra H4«it T ^ift I iTtmvat ni^jr ^ i % 5t: 

asfjTt g:^^cfifi[%w?t I 

— qj I tpi' 5^ I 


1 q?5?° ^ 3itef5n'HT'.’, wttqiiowj \ *i3Tonq?4 




’SrsTq^nft ITO ^ 3 n^qata?T q^qoir I 
igoii^ qroiRST gRi? 31 grs^ fi^^ssn 

^ ^n««i3ian ^ ^3 toh u \\ II 

?igrr — ^3 r^, hit qtq^ ^“^uk^Iui ^THT^Mt^ f% i ht 

H«T^ ^ fq I 3Ti| 3T^ 0I?3T l$‘ I 

f^q^: — RarqTqnt, # i 

fq^^OTT — itR 3 T^ Hrt%qf 3 T 1 

^jsn — ^ ^sTi 

fq^^r — 

qoTgcqf|3iw ^^iTi:^iq%qgR i 
qrsn — 

d^irf^sT HT ^q&wqrM 3 nT 5 :q u ii 


qt vjqlfHtW TI HTHH^qPSSRTHTH: 

srd ^iQqqni ^?h<rt- i 
quiTHT qrnin^^HTf? H HHTJT? H 35 Jm 
HTwr q![ ^q^qni ht stthsit ii u 

frsn —qtrpi, Hmfq hti^h HHTHWT;fWt^i hh^h 

qrTTHTH I SIHIHT:^ sfltHI f% HHTT: I 

^ I 

tth^tht—^, Hf^HT fi^gn^ q;fqfTT ^tf^HT q i 
H 5 IT — ^'Hlfliq I 
fqHrH’WT — 

qHWfS HITl^ f ^ $qwq p i p / i i lH^ HHn: I 


TTHT- 




II n 


1 Hf^IgT H ’I 0| X HHTHlIsrftr. “fcSHf fit 

>t 31 ^ ^ \ 





[^-n-sr. 




^^i5forT — 

»rc*r3nNki3f % 55f^i i 

TTSTT — 

^(rt»i3wft5i<l^3T33i^ m Knronsifl u i» 

i%5i?Eion — 

TrsTSan^^gafT^ qg^argaicjai irnaftW ^ i 
W — 

cn yqqpiq aiife aif^wn n ts ii 

— 

f^rawTOBw qiw?uwnSi«’Ci i 

^nn — 

^or^5s^re5Tq m qnl^sTt or| h u 

— 

i«^<h*<«!JMd!fis«nTS^3T55IW| I 

^rsn — 

^ ^1015 H3!OR!toRt H « 


m?RTO33fi^ ^f oiTq wi ®i5*rat «r«mn^: i 
fnrr ~ 

gi% w qta^ ^ »«a» » «g wiTwraTT^: n » 

— 

T ra c*. i <>%g ; ft<!i « <gl8<i»aqgi ft q ftn i m i 
?rsfT— 

»q5qT5 ««Rft II II 

wm ffi«w ni g % qwpmiSt^T^ir i 


WKl — 

<i.mH^af^ i <amt JRofr vrRiff ii ii 
fi^iH inr — 

Tnr TOqww: i*T»*i«ro^W5n«J5*>^' 

fI3W — 

nqfiiRT f% H ftqfnt ii ii 


1 foRf^isn ^ ^R° ^ f^ral ^qwR^«m«i{r3^t friwi 
If 9'^ m nqoi^«iwi, ?n HT%H3i<JRRr3^3THofRq5g^. 





(4^(y »rr — 

^3^ ?!ft3i 3f%^ gF*Hif%3mft%3n’n i 
?T5n — 

31 giai? 3R3m3t3!d«» 
Q j ^i^ oiT — 

1 % ^raolg fSi^%3T # I 

TTSTT — 

ai 5r3an^wit<Cr ?W| ^ u n 

^^‘srnnTforawfWfant ?fit5 ^aiit oisran? i 

^rsn — 

31 3|cq3 q^OT^ M \% II 

(I’q^arx — 

^%®R53nai 3t5ir |U| glg^|< q#itqft ^33 i 

Trar — 

3T qfl 3^?TT3 ^Sirtnif H *?o H 










?;nTT — 

^Tf%^fjciE533|i ar traar^onnsToirt^ n » 

— 

f gf q^i# 3 n i >»?6 i 

?T 51 T — 

aiwrf^^orom^ f^lf^sn ii »» ii 

fa|w: —fSlt^arf^ i 

f5T^ ]^f r wrs?^ arar 

sn iaff 5 anroif?qaig; 55 i%ari ‘t^ cfi 3 ? 1 
^iffiaTR 5 OTttf <?:^«5 ^ fir %’^wfT 
finpar firebar 3^ sr ^foim ^jafriT fja^ =g n »> 11 


f^rg^roTT — 


TI 5 TT — 

rt^r^iHi)«w<Jnvi II It 

fi’g^nw — 

?ffr ? 5 ?nr u^nvi^; uwfvnrr ^wm 1 


5 tT 3 n- 


fisrfaaT iB»TM?y>}«JT II II 


^ affrrqx I 
«n*n gfi: a»ay^aT awn ^wj 
qr fiw1uiwai»>(!{fii4j sTtwa a*qi fn -1 
^« rgiqn > nroqp?^ ^nsfi tt. r ^ i aql 
qwi i ^W Ti: saw womn ’ajnafqiir ^ 11 11 







^ i) 

ffra%^% 3 ?oiT^^WTfg; 0 i ®nr 

: 3 R!f^sro»fi^ c 5 o?^ o§HJTqt^ 

^ H ^8 u 

1) »Tf JiTj gs^f 3 ;<n^®i% 3 [F ^i%^r i 

flff 3111 ^srafq^cqflT^ui % gn^i% I m r^ 01 ^ i 

ra ^i ^gwTr®! ’i;5i^'l • 

^oftoi STE^ q 5 t»r[ ra gf^ ii?Mit 




5^ oim T|3i3nt 53 
ora'Hjqswfoig^oj fofailgoTiw i 



5 ^ 1 ?:^ Of *ff reaf II H 


ftorr — (fwmsEvtra i) 


5 lplfEft*»rWT: sicWOf SIERT# 
r%!wfir fi3of&?^ ETII ^8II 


%T^:—) lit:, wn tra^gfE W i M g ^ia r srr&rfrri ?# 

I (T^^gii^r 



r wdw ?fitw ^ 8 ?i f ig /3 HjfSf: I 
HtftsfT o n w t ^wf q fn^fiisgor wiot 3 ?fm: ii ii 




g^oRf ^nt I'^oifi ffTi% fnt 



ST^rrrot 3 srgftoiUpitoT iR^ ii 


1 °3fe3t° ^ fiwns \ “c^TH V floffoi jttto ^ f^ ^^riioi 

t, '"^cqrjl'’ v» ?II[f 5 l^, ?Tqf 5 p 53 n 



^8 




^rro^n ^lORinoi ^proi^^ssn^^nn srsaroi ^ 
S^^’er *itr^ sf i 

^ goit ^ ^ iq lasg iq^ 

’goi cR«r q»Pcon%n Wf3» qn ^soit n w 


?pflrT — 3 Tfq 3 T ^ 11 ^, q^ Rt«K'(r 4 l 3 if% I 

1 % fq^aiarfqffon ^ of^ 

in ^ ^ ^ 3 nT ^sToiHoi^^oi ^ ^H'lBofisn i 
^ 4 »re»u‘' ^al g gp u ioir ar 
af^% oif^*!^ 1 % fq oTer^uqsi^u u n 


f^^TOTT — ^ f? f^uuicuarf? I ot %q 5 foTSltq'q Hiq 
3 T^ I cmt^aiq fq qw «fctq<«'^<fq i ^ 

^ 315 goTj #^^ 3 TT »Tf^" 1 


af q q fiqi qgn a r mrlaft 
qiffWTT# Wf^ qi% 53 ff I 


Q^!(1oii— iniT I 

!fSRqt: 

^ETwraRf^fw^i qrsnq 'n i 
^ nqw«i»a« i soft qriqfq gi ^ 

^qwr»r ^ aar ^•- ^ ^qwenr ii qvs n 

^rnrr —3if^ ^ gsrrsRy q^ %^Tit i 


% ^ igfaw ci Q^»qqRrQi Tr g n^fstr fq?^- 
^ 55 =qt tn% 3 nif sTwqif^oi, nn €r*#«Hi: i 
qRq^ gqNpqip: g<H<!»q m»n» p ^ 'gr g^t*i 5 !wr- 

gn^ grofq nqwre^ifT^ it q<; ii 


^< qtH q»T—fq f%qn«q# ii q qarr ^nar ?R»n aignms^H i 
awAs insiR gwiaf uiht 1 asEnrasn^ g?Rf^ gq iqi R o ft 

I 


?ga: Wffiagiptq 
q Tgi f wt ^ = ^gftf*r%i^%OTr I 


1 f^gsfj q i^isq \ ^ a V gMqq*ft ^ ggf juinoil % cnu^«!r? 
« gftsT i qi?° 




foRTOsi fit? ^?it%r^ arf^for 
l?«t^smfSRnf^if%?aiT ^t%[( 5rnnW3r ii n 

f»ii|?|WTf^ 1 ^ ^ er^ i 
[ ^t^f 3 t«r% 1 cfs^ ?nrT i 1 

(trf?^ f^^i»Tf^ I) 

?raT — ^ 3 T??[, ^ 30 T cf I 

— 3 T? 3 r f|^ 53 rg 3 fc«(t I ml'5^ i 

snffR^’sm I m tRii^f|>i ^ 

^fsm I ^ ^ ^F? 3 rM I 

?nn — (fwm i) m sri^mm fl lU i ^ 

^orR;55iiK3Tr ?^3f ^ m ff^ i 
THTT — ^ arroft *Tf I ^ arnnit =g^rf|cTt 

h «; 

(<?R^ I) 

f^f^: — far m 'trf%?iif5rM|3n i m 

(am I) 




RB {Wnror T!n5n*w t*K mTtrwn aiwm 

(f(^ I) 

fRT — sniw, I 

%W: —fts?ft 5 R 5 «ff I !ra |sqT-. SR- ftW 

I m*iR?r5«!RWPT |% 5 i eptRwft SHan-1 <Ra[ 

Rmr—( RPi^ I) ff?t<i ( %S "n a f^ -lig i Sff t |«ft i 
nrfTO^—^TTwTT sfnroriTttt ?pwtrt \ 

qrar — »wr «rfwar: i <ltimw5m5 mpw^SrfS^nr: i 

(qfi^ tor: I) 

fitf S i. : — <S»fi»w(ii>^ ( ^(g l \ « < ^S>» T %g tow: \ 

(wm TOi «B?im I) 


1 f^fttsorroml ? aroifl^r x mg v °?fil flgt 



I) *n gf^iTR^ i 

^nn —3i?t *[f 

f% I (Hf«(3N«4i+^ I) 

oTsi^ofi^^cJ^Hninmf 
»T3TWiif^ gfefaaftn^Tai^qi i 
q^ijcftoj flaTaTi^lsJ f a i g^ a t w ^ 

3lft 3T 1 


qrajrt srooifl^ oi^I 

6!?fi'' ar frar arowoi^^ «• 

arlt 3TI 

TORTOT^a^ ^ui^uicT^ireus 


i%^«: — (I) ^=, s^r nfSim^ss-1 

Tmr—(I) 3iff ?T5iriy^5r<n nw ^ 

ffa HT^arfa I {I) 

qra^ra aoaf gt i 

^«=miTrHi msytfw ^ 

i^grajgWTg aTOT ii ?o « 

arft ^ I 

srwtf <!j^-ysrft fE^i^ swafr 

awRft infjfr ^ ^ wa i .il^'ii i ^ : ii \\ ii 

ana^i 

foi?nfw55T; 


^ v» asre C 5 Ff 0 Tfg|^ 





tn iToriit^ ’ 5 rt% 5 ^ 3 i u 

i^3TTd gti 1 3T? 3IJI »#3 t Rf«^ 

I 

3 <n^ 3 T?|tnqo¥{n:^ 3 i^ ’^ g oiq 'chat im i 
55 r ^ofcTITfaio??^:^ U II 

f|fl?SOJ^ 55 f| 3 !gi 55 ^ I 

5^ *rt9r5Hn%%rSi^^ n ^8 » 

% ird i 

^«lR*oi jjaiaif qrai?^ csr u ii 

»fig i 

^ ?r 5ft«a4l«!Soi^5i3Tt fioToi^l^wi II ^v» II 


5T flpw **5frRt5H 5n%HT?in ii ii 

— m-; g?w»n?f?rn i art ssr^^rd R^or ^omrw i 

3 l l g<f<(l ' ^ H?jr II II 

Qridg^^flciiRaMCH*! Ttmpa: i 

i »(!iR(! 5 wa ^ *Tf9ra>nat^^%iifR:%oi ii ^8 ii 


rtsrrwTfTT: i 
t- # t 7 r a r ffl -11 II 


arrow 'irw (JR^iy^i^ ii ii 


a 01 ep^ g *n>Tff( ^ fi?w{3TrO ^ “"fiflai v 3ipr^ “StirR^w 
% f?^75!<iI«5feT55c5«JTc!PTt <s ci}^1«5W° 'Wt«wf^«nf9t|w 

•To °'r^ijit?5lf?!3r° 



[ ^-3 4-a* 


oiaiont ^ ^srl ^Rt^igor i 

sfc^Yff n q^siioi^ » ^c ii 

^ w Ct^ % q^ 6^ I 

^ai qi^^-eJ-mf^ansRU n '^% u 

f3i qarr? fl^yrQ^Fsratt qRsiq^qftanf« 

01 q ^ foi^ ^?a7r%Tl3!tf II ao II 
^ ^f^ouu 1 frar ^ 

fixiTf ^^g3T3ioroi3T(inf i 

i fq^w — ^ ^‘r3[|UT|iq <irq i 

?r5rT — »I 01 1 ^R3T^ f%3| qoi|I 3T I 

(^arf?a%a i) 

5Rt^ ^aft ORrqgOigqOTJ^^ 3«II5!^ 
qTSf^^raqraJTinrof'i ^a^sr ^ w i 
?c5a qoonoi ^ ^Rofr ^^^f^a r 
^qr snsT ^^sfafafaror gooi^sqi^ h«^ ii 


sm sTsffras^ 5T^m i 

fq fyg o ^» f ^ rs % 'naonnw ii ii 
qt5mni#Edq: ^snaerR wr vri^an^n?? qjirfr^ i 
‘qofKwit nswq^'*Tt%^iW5T; II II 
5%iw iwiqi^qRaiM i 

a faijRfrar i^5or: ii ifo w 

^rar —(') ^wrfiar n^wnr i%?t. 


— <Ti^l?iqrRrfl yasqaain itot i 

?r 3 TT—Jrtawr I 5 ffsiars^ m ojpffr ^ I 

(?iia5nt27f5pT I) 

^0Ts ? faiafTg?^ « a fqH r ^a r a r: q^araiar: i 
W74 oa'RT ^ n?«iNwi^ qqr 
iBjqqf qxiT gqraaa^i^ qpfa^T f%*nii^ ii a^ « 

^ aaon^ ^ °q^q° v aoiaa^ail, 

^ fsaqist, ^5° 





I f«r 3^f^3T fq3l^3T?F^ qfl^S 

cf I ^ fl #1 r^ ^ I 

(a<n f^a: i) ^ 

^rsrr — ft sjifwifi' 3i%idiR|iJi 

’!'•'»»• (H ?!r5#E(f 3Rf ^ ^ 31? % 

3iR^wfU( I (aieta sf(s^c5f??r i) # am 

1^31^^ ffilSTfl^ 31T3r^ I 

^TSn — 1 ( ^3rfT 1, 

wfaT|fa>Tf>Hf^ I) 

^j^Rsaw^c^naon f% f f^rasmsmt ms^snm ft • 

?»? ft f cntl si^'^«8^ ii 
— ( HfqilTOTf Jfl ) 31^ f|3J^^ f%ftt?31R- 

31131^ I 

(era: Jimna ^affrittraRami i) ^ 

ft^^fUFT — ( 'Tfl^RJ 1 ) 3Tff fqsre^ ft#[Ifx3W I 


q:Tam«Ba5«'I & gyi w : arf a ?»g i Tg ami 

tjtftar atS I 


( fWt f^: I ) 


frar- 


— a f 5 8i?raf^^ ! ?n«r (tag tat ma^t ft^mrarmmsff 
afwmt I (aisaa R^pa s^aatair i) ^ sa^ ft^i(iu)al 
^^PiSar-imagrft i 


frar — ^ta; a^ T tas r iii -' ^ita: mifrft: i (i) 
fta^proa’amrr^ W ^aTfiaaga r is*n^aa?ar sft i 
315? aapawran# avarft ^ a ta a aiii e p fa « 8^ « 
ra^aai '; —(ironaamii)' 

(act: trilgfa >if?TRn5iflmRaTwt fta^pit i) 
ft'-aijmT — (<mtpa ') 3i5t Qaaiwi R«<?i5'i*n: i 


1 ai^Rnai ft f|atft (an^) «j?a3[rfti®f anjiafit ’t 
^ aif^wtaaiaM v at^ ft '^ °a$5[|mi % a^af ag 



«0 




I) qt I 

, — ^#aq3iTOniinft I 

l%|q?R: — f%q I 
Ri^q rotr — fqara^iq i 
%!SW: — cTT JT? ^ 3^5 ^ I 
I 

I 

— f^aoT^ROTi 

— ^"^ffsiOq fw I 

— f? 01 3nonT%, JT^3WT ^ I 
^ f^ or 5noni%, H^arw 

^ I 


( 1 ) 
fir^T^ — fn *i?KT3Tt I 
{g[fqq;: — ^ ^awof i 


r3fw- — (I) I 

Rf^: — I 

— wraw: ^ t 

f^f^R;: — I 

m^mr — i 

fl?W: — Hsmsf^ ^ I 

— f% SH: «TtO|^ I 
f%f^^: — 0%*;^ 3lf^ ^ I 

— f% ST sn^nrt, ff?KiiTR 

— fOwR R sr 3TrsTTf%, T T g T T I ^T^ >T^5T^ « 

( I?# I ) 

— «T<fr5r ITjnr^; I 

— fR 0^ *TT’^nT3^ I 


11?^ irm: 



— cTT Jt^nrqoT ^ §mi 31531 ^ 

R(Rit.W3iKtll*l^^(|^ ^SRjjSRft I ^1 

— (at 1) rif^ ilxg ^ oirafeg# i 

(f(^ fltqfa t at I) ?ii ^ lal^ *?t^ 1 

—^-4 

311^ 1 

— af^’ ^ awH^uit fai^ 1 

— % % I 

— f^3if^3T3?#3Tr I 

f%|w: — ai ar? 1 

ar ^q, sw 1 

f?:a3n%3i3»^T3n aa f^amia i wna'ag Jiian i 


fasT^ an^ioj ai am tf| n 8^ it 
a aqr^iwf^ 1 


^’a^TOT —as»wm^ m anea^w?^ fav snir 


fi^cp: — (af <TRs^ 1) a^ »mt anrsgrr^ 1 (if^ 1 ai sria 1) 
ai%iT<$ aca^ afaasaa 1 
f^^SRaiT —%an sn^a I 
fafa^: —atk^ an^; i 


— aar ^crr araa^^ air^aai: i 
% aa>: —% % I 
f^^^OTT — I 

%a^:—a^ft: I 

—>itf 9 taT ar a«rn 



R«.a(Ja aaift-ftat a^wTi"^ atfaa 11 8^ n 
f^sff a I 


I R«s<a^'^4 aiga^M 
firt^T<HiWTa<5»i V °a^, aaw ^ 


^ Add I 



8^ 




m 3nM3T 

^ 3tR3T ^i tr^# kfm I (cT«n i ^tshr jrfa i ) »it 4t ^ffar 

( TI5II cTtJT ^flfa 1 ) 

S ( cTfT: f^^T^cn I ) 

— ^‘301 i%3iwon I 
— (cTT»T3^^I I ) SErft, ^T315 ^ 5ETtnr^i 1 
s TTsn — ^ 3tir cT I 

— rJTTBfls^cT^’ snm 1 

I 

fpnlsfm I) 

?:r3n — 

ORf ^aigx#^ ^Ttn!ikf5!iofti? 

<oR?T^n%»roiof« 


JifiRiT ^Rw iti w 1 (fmr JTRjrm i <i3tr ^^r i ) ^ vt:, grf«mr (H-Hg'?<J- 

(^Fm mn i) 


( m-' !ri%i^ i) 

«<rr*rafT— f=i • 

^^5TOT— (jm3?r=jr I) ^r: • 

^atr — % 5?i5E?t5 1 

i%fw: — EWi^fflrawi'aiTtft 3if4ri$ i 

— <rT ^<«l+vdt<: I 

( sp^H33ft I ) 


Trar — 

wwrtSir^ ( 


I ’E Add ms 5 # X 





8^ 




^'*T3iT 

^ >!WR5ir?jnir t??5!j ^ H 88 II 

— »Tt I ^“T 

l^aflrre ?reofk I 

^ *T3n>i^^ rasr ^ a jjRiKt ii s^ ii 

TTsn — |f^ ^ 1 

i%'^«3“n — 3 t^ 1 

(f%t i) 

TTsn — 

rafwoi ate!# fq % 

qr# i%55tg^ iroaT^ a? i 

nf^Toi faarai^ fSrqfian ^=ii^ qar^ai ^ 
a # n'qri^5^?^%d <TaT%3ft ^ if# ii 8^ ii 
f^^r — I^at fq 3T#3T^^ I 

(%‘§Tq3fit ^q^'ormiq qRqra i) 

a«n fg’nw'% 

irar wRTfuiqmq msfr ^mrar ii VV it 
rafq-1?: — ^r, 'qsfRsr *r%if«waq i # 
qrarif^ *iiea<nis-1 

a#q rrqaqmraq asi^ra ii n 

50511 — 5 S 5 T qq sonq: I 

f^^TOT “ 3rtr iaa5^- > 

( i%f I ) 

KTsiT — ffr^owiWfliyi: ?p55T55^«qfaaqR«qm-’ 
qp^ q^r# f etatw i 

aqq'iTOratpjH f^ q i a m ^ q*n^ ua: 

HTa *T«?i5si4i^i?ai$m ffar^m fq f?aa: ii « 

(apt^qsjrrtt qroirTraq arsinq ‘) 

1 5ifm ■» q^ ^ qwi^° x *nsqq° ^ fs#r# h5P>i# 
^ ^■. ?r#qf?i fqoiqaT^pqf^ q ^ v* aar^oi, ^qi^nqiqi, ^q^i^ 
<■ f*iM s qicfi I® qff I'i °qr3# 



88 

— 

^ i73!®5?orEi5f%s^'5 I 

i%lTl[ ’5f3R5i^ 1% f«ra3r^<nrsw< 

^ iiaro^oj gimforR^pgiors^ laoi u 8« « 
%!Wi: — Ht «3 t 01 ^g^of g[%, snonf^ 

^ qctr ^ofi 

^ ^rsiT — of ^ '^(uiif^ I 

3if 01 I 

'?c5q i >iTn I 

^ — 

^ ^ ^oftol ^ f%d i 

3n^3T 6^ 35 ^ 1 rn^ofo: » 

^Tsn—afai^' \ 31^^ I SOlf^ R I 

irai^r ^3^0! trjiai i 

_ ^^%aTOqff^ sqrif » 8^ ii _ 

— 

^Shrgj^^'aorr 

i%a«r »i«iJi TiF «i ^wwfriiToftTi: ^om ii V's u 
f%f«t^: —w "TOW, H ^ 5rrfm% \%m 

^^ora: I 

fTSTT — ng ft snHTW \ 

ftf^: — lirBirfft %tr H ifon^ i 

^mr — i >mNn'*'rf^5= > 

?? o^rf^ ^^"rsif ^5^ vnTOPiraoTOf sft; i 
amqff^ it5Wi^ asnlt ^ 55?ifr: n 8c ii 

scrar — 5 fra#M%rw: \ ^ ssr: f%iiw Mmw \ 
aiar ^osn^Tn: • 

gai^aai^ h*,<vsiji<8w»j: ii 8*^ ii_ 

1 °3l#ifftojT ^ cflWBfS X a31H>T0T Y ^it ^ 01 ^ H 
ff gj^3T off! vj Rawf, foisRiif 6 fiii^wjit (fi^ ^ SfSl^ 

lo ?l{3° ^»fiW31f»lofM 







8H 


— treoTt ^ 5^ I or 3or 

'»il''ifrt I 

( %oe^ I ) 

— SWITT % I 

StanoT ^31^ ^ 3!q|f^ ^oi^ 

^S5 31 lnf i ii u fti ?i u i ^f| f 

mim ai?«n^^!at ^m. r^Roft fqworiftRp^ n »<9 n 

TTSIT — ^Ffort^ ^RTRRart I 

^«T^r — W5 ^3r^?ior, I i 

H^OTT — ^3T| I 

( fW OiT^r^ f^s^pai: rra 1 ) 

f5-?ft-4 I 

I'of^: — l‘5^l% I !T 5JfT giTSlPff I 

I) 

— sor^-or « 

SlRRntf ^If <iiWgOHW<Jf^g 

qs^’Rft'ennt serf ^ 

arrarswraciw: owR r'^RRiSi: ^g> ^ *^ i R w^ ^ ^ n mo h 
^ rrar— #5rft?T: twrawot i 
— RRfri^: I 

Rfiir itR?r^, nftwm^ mof i i 

— qo T%OWTO: I 

( ?i% 'ifi^ g? I ) 

1 rl^ ^ E'jfdlWOl X R5lSl$ >S M ^ 5lfJ|0fi” 

»» 3Tf*TTONi, °f«ft i qsrtR^T^ 





( fTcT: in%Trf I ) 

^ — ( cIFtTp*'Tr^ I ) 

^ l%sr3 ^1%3IT ^ 1% 

5F^oinT JTOlon ^ arm :3!#0f fg i 
551^001^ oiJq^i*r§Txgi3i?f^ 3^ 
qmili'i 1% 1% II \» 

3|ft 3T 

*Kii3ffln'9i5?«iif ^af| ^ aicr 

jjfgi'^Rn%3n eer I 
?ft3T T^ «rf^I 

«gDiq^|Olig|l TJTTTO ^ qflST »^ u 

^ ^31^, # ^ fq f^ 

f5f’a^f%|f% I 


(iW: mfSTlt ^15TT I) 

fi^rr—(JTTO^i) 

^ ftorar from f%^ 

annSwTifq «ra^ nourr ^r sim srwqrfq i 

^4Uq^ •T<rtS(t^fTy<^nT^q fTWr: 5?: 
sFij5Wq%^^ §f*nfq>^: II \ II 

3ri9«^ I 

BHrtH I Migi^d l gTFTf^ ffRI 
WF^qFwrqr «raamrf|%q I 
?TWT STCT^ 

OTorrar^ww irmt«sn^ ii ii 

i%5to;—^ qiTPT, 1% ^ ^iprif^a fq i%wfq i%jrfq fF STHr m ur- 
winri^' 


11^513! ^ ^ V °J#^5n, “gqjfi 'A 





THIT—f%^3f ^ I \ 

%5W5: — riT ^5 I 

trit — 

^ Q%4)^iuiuii raraom 4'^Ff55%^*f3i 
?r3T% ct#3»fan i^*d^ I 

m 1% fnl% isiftafr 

3 ^ cfrai orgt ^ foj^ ar i^ u ^ « 

I) % ^ 1 (ir«T?n^i) ^3 t^, 

3TW ft tt{ftoT3T fti I 

) cH ^3i[i cf %%r3T i ^ 

— 3r5r ^Tpit f^ftoix^ i 

^RTT — citf cTtt I 

ft|^«R; — m ftcrui^i^STgaiiq iFirq q^HfdQtl ^ 

^IflJDrr 1 


^—«nrR, i 

TI 3 TT — 

3n% *Tf %i«55r«ii*iiif- 

fiNr^ jTjtft wwfiiRfTT f^!TRTt I 

innsit Fitnir wt %f«Ry gra#rpig: 
afaffaraa^tmaraTSTBi i^ar ^ h ii ^ ii 

%tc:—(^ aa^O’>nitttami(wi5i^i) araow, aroiroTsft 
fTOf SH: I 

^:f3TT--(aiian5t^i)af^wnri ^5T! i: 

—aw sjTflt g ^ ^R^ ' f ai a 5^3% i 
aran—WWW-* 

f5?^«r: — m«Rp[i§TT«iR a r ^ a iifl^awy iT nffm sT?nfS(^sR»T afta i 


1 ffMat ^ ^ ®?fi55R3iw^ 



?J5n —rf^ I 

TTsrr — 31^^ 3T=^Ji?3T I cT^ 1 

— a^ f^Tiiuiwflin^ *r3iaf^ 

^ 1 3iwr 3Ti5 fq a^^ as*if|^ ir^un^ i 

?i3n — a^ a^ I 

— a^ aff # ira^iafa^' afa%f ^3^ i 3Tf =a 

i^^T3a§^'garonj^aTTf? 3ir5rf?^ as’afllr ai^ apf =g 

^awaam gar?® afasi asa afa^ i 
?T3TT — a^ a^ 1 
T«i^«ni — 

a3?t f|3ft ^riirfraf f^si^dsant« 

TORRsa^g^ ^«n w 4 j»tt%aRrn n y ii 
c# ^ 3T5 ^aana ana gafN a^aa^ gar^csaana aroift i 
^rsn — a^ a^ I 


a^rr—aaara-1 

Hf T flE '-- — aa: ^raawaaianiT sayq^ #frsi% < 

fRir—grrsaaarsaraa: i aaara: i 

aafSa^TRqTsm^ wta^ arS«% awarfh^aaaysaaa 
aa: a agw a: i sn^ssafa ma aaRaar a^rt& i 
am—aaara: i 

fafa«:—aaara a ygjra gT^ ggfalfag aia: • att ^ aaFa T g( % <^- 
gvfcMmQqif ^mrra ai?'aa rnTtst^ ansrf a ?RraraaHM gaaa ^ 
^jarra^^rf^: i 
5rnn — ?TcT^* I 




aawiRre? Ram a a n^^t^ Rf aj ^ daa : i 
ga|a faanw^fmaa awa at^ aaa i Tr ti < i ifaH >i 81' 
aa: ^i^atansf arar gt#rat aana grBHiafta wf^ i 


Tim—aaaar: i 


^ ^ \ aa’aiilai, aaejRai v ^ aim® 





8^ 


— cT^ fii^ »]:#3?r ^ 

3T I 3T5 1 f%f5r^ 31 

%i|aiT gaprai^tf 3[?^ I 

Tran — 3T|f RhtI'^ 7 f%m3Ti?f i ?Rf[ CT^T I ^ 

^ arrfSisi ^arflar f^:s[iTl2[r Hirasn i m 
fn %3fon ?f5>:nTOrT i 

Tran — a^ (T^ 1 , 

^na?; — 

^ =a tr^sntr, ?5fWiT%!;ai I 

oJlf^^ JIr«IT Tn ^i%3a ^Tf%ganoTge5I It ^ II 

TFsn — aal w I 


^f<nr: — aa: TfraM^a^ awa ^laaran; uaja-' atfaarw i ait 
^5-ai gBa i i ' naR f a vnR^ a: i wfSar aatna^r Tan i 

^mr — 3ift f5f%aar arsrw i aa^a-- > 

■— aa %a raiT ^i%Tri% i gffrata f rT T T a r 

asfaaa i 

nar —aaaia: i 
Rf«ra:-- 

^ ar sanaranafa^^sBaar TTwria^ i 

T C T T^ r aitfefc ' w ar ?#araT ar ^aaar ^rt^Torertrr » h ii 

TTSTT ff^^dcT* I 


1 aTflriS^t '< aT^WOISTa ^ ^I3?q V ^qoi'HK "A aa- 

{^ af? laf*^ (^aii?) ^ »ireai^'n 



py' 




[ 


ft ^ 53 T w T^T 55 ri?^ 

f%K^^ar55^ DI3K ?ooia->xii OTR I cift Rf*ior^T 
g^otrr^ I 

THIT — fT^T ff^ I 
. — c# 3T I 

^|OI 5 !fK? 5 !JnigiitJ^iai mRIeRfiCf a? =gTIWm I 

^ ^tn flaoR ^3 #3n ?r^5RW h ^ » 

3Tf| 3 \ I 

O|^ 5 Il^a 3 r 3 t 0 ^foi£>q^ 

f^|=jaiqKt^ f^ 5 *r^»iqi<JT - 

f5!jof^^%qreT qifiaft i fgri;^ «vs ii 

TI^ — ( 1 ) 

i%i%oi3n%iT 01 3 qioranT^3Tfl soii% i 

qi%i%i^omoT cT^ ra Torqi^oi 3???cqi3fr n ^ n 


— amfTf SOT RR^rff ofT’ qpiiranqvnq 

5T*Tt ^wTf S3t qmi fR ^n /tgfrR ecrOT i 

^rSTT — rfrlOTT; I 

R?^:--fmwi 

qr qiiT qfofim; ^ ^^ufki i%ot: ii % ii 

3TJ7^ I 

qkhOTafTOTr^jnfspif Tn%ni$ 

R>ifriUpfR- 

^fTfleRj^rftkqrra h v» n 

TOT — (%T!I, iklk^R I ) 

OTftio JT TRf cf snoOTTRmnnr jrtw i 
snlrTStkH ffOT fk >%TT«T fTOrikirw: 11 ^ H 

■) X ^g^TOig^ X 





l%a^:—»T|t 3^d, f?T%^’ 3TT%ft^3T31T 

3T iTr<5€r 3T^3 t i an"! ar 

^smr, ^OT I 

TrsTr — I 

■f%f?ra»: — w, qoTSTctr^l f4 ig 

fq3T^*i f^3T ipjfq[fg | ^ qR^STHTOTgon 

^T I 

Trsrr — w q# »toi i 

R 151 qiflii^r 

qqar tTR OI ^ ^?;aiRi??j i 

’q*M«»i 3^ »fil^ m fq 

a fq^oistajslg sfT u ^ II 

fqfqqf: — qt, ^or qR ^q m Hoim i 

?:f5rf — ^TtroTTirffifqf^fg^ fqgiqR qsT^SRT^qi 

qiqamf^' qpq m qaff^ l 

firfqq;: — ^'irq^t i 

^q^:—gqr^rsat mgrotrsR^jTfqqr sfT5jqn^, %- 
(tasq *Ttg^ W^RRiqt^nfWR N?»qqid I 3lfq ^ q«Rq, S^qR 
3i«q swrq-’ I 

qrar—^ : I 

^fqqp:~Rf:, itRit f% g ^OTSTtT gqTf- 

ft^TtiTfTcirqq: i‘^qi%qrq#fWf9 i f«p mqr.- qR5ifqHr5Tq<»rT ^r i 

^3TT — *r<ir I 

^^w'irqffRq- 

Tqtiq aqq ^^oiwRpr qsqq i 
Sr: qqatrR 

qfrqft ewii » 

ftfw:—q^5, f% giRtra ‘Xr« XrR’fjt qorRq i 
frm—aisffpqRr^enq fi>3JTOr *R(«q3jqmr^q qtiwwi?^ 

i^qr wtRq I 
fifq*: •— 9^15^ fra I 

1 ° f%f^^ ^ ° fsraiqgqfl ^ spiq v sSf?? ^ % aiRsRRii^, 

9 ^^ '* «mqq¥®f^q^ 




[ ^-v- 


Trar — 

aitTr J?arm ^^rTomf i 
q^<a ^^cq^c» gf 

na*m:qff3^4a{t^i'^ooiyi(t ii ?o n 
fq^qi: — qsq fqar ^ 1 

Tf^ — 

sntq ^^raq^tci^ ^flsr- 

^^5aWiiT«J| q^ltq^ I 

If m 

3 ior qarra? 1^3? i^TivisRf »\i w 

fqfq«: — 

2^’t l%%qon%ifm^qfT 
^ Tpoiq UarORT^fl??! qJR I 
iq q3T%? W 3T3TTO 
a Jl3T5i^31I5! II « 

TTwr — 

fi^gqqytTf?< ».ag;^aTh r - 

isWPRW «ITq: I 

q%?p^ s re r <a^iiM Tg: 
jpprTgrf 5 RTq;Tt>Tqq| 5 ^: 11 ^ 0 u 
Sff 55?fqS I 

?pn — 

q^: wqqq?rTfg^r5!?f% - 
q4?rigniadHHtit: qm>m 1 
q»R'qtqa?«fi5n!5mm - 

^frat: q^Rflt 5r^q II 11 

rqq^: — 

3PHl^?«»Rh?qqq«Rt q: 

^ qqq^ qq q qro gqq q ^ I 

5^aqwfq q^aqfft swr gmm 

asTTififf: wq ^s ngq II %R II 

I aiJrif^R qi?a ^ ° KRm^ \ ° y ° oit%3^° ^ ^ia- 

q*q|f^3iifiw'q?nff '* ° *nqt c q3#^ ^sjuit qrqi^ 



I ^ W 3T^T'4 3*^? cTI 1T?0TI- 

I 

?:r^r — ^sm, ^ i 

T% ^Tmi^ f%i5 

a 3ioar*Tt^ ff fii ftf 

^oi g?3!fPUq5Tfl3« II u 

3# 3T I 

1% ii3T^‘%i^on r%3 «n'5olk 
1% i%g ^floi I 

ftlffOt fll|3T^W 01 1% W 3T00I 

3ii?a ’SfR# 33 II ?8 II 

3{f^ 3T I 

5TT gnu^iffoft 5ii 

^ffiiiR ar<n <n i%^ i 

T% =5ri f%ftn^ srfn3^«T5f^(?irf^ ct^ wn^rnrwtr- 
R5«pm I 

nsrr — ^«Ti?r, i 

pjr %i5 ITOffJI^f: I 

l%«Tr? f^fTffenfRT 
ifflr II II 

am ^1 

Pfe1jir5aii?<^^ i%l 
^ %w5<r-1%5 I 

?%TreT ssmfg^Ro ii ii 

3TW ^ I 

m sRilrNr or 

?T^TO f^rjTJTfo ftimt5«iT: I 


1 %oar{^ f^isiTilofiart X »!3ri*i<t(|<»ii v i ®i s ^ 



r 


5!TO raTI3T 3Tf !%«r? q?T f% 5t3Tr 
int5i5»i«on5i3raui^^Hf5 u ii 

3TfW 3T I 

i%q i qi o i m 

’g^cT^Ji i%%ojf5'" i%goniT>^5 i 
anroi f«6 N riiiif^ flfooi 

!^aT»|an3 i^sJSTrfl nr H 

#1^: — oj^ I 301 arWr r ^ 

^oitjmDT frfw r areuwRui ^iraui xtIr i 

TTsn — 

%?T fl qan^ioit srsTTH 

^RWROl^Isgoi^in?^^! I 

?ri? q^Ji f:miauiJT 

qaii? goit fl^n u ii 

3n% fsRT at? 5CTsf^ Vrfr 
mftlspTMWRSWHf II II 

3rf7=3r I 

3T«n%rfHTTin5 fr?i% *T5% 

^sTiipsir f^^TOn% II II 

Hfw: — q# 11% 55rr?»iqf7 mgqR iRt- 

q?5nif ?n?w^ ptru^ f%inq ra i 

n^ — 

^ a[ri%f sraT<r?ri 3 t»tr 
«fr ^S'RHROuft^iHqRq??!^ I 
q^ ■qjilin q»IH ^HlOuimfr- 

h;^ sr^Wr SRf8[rfiq: It 5{\S II 

1 ( ) f^ iq 5fPTOl^ fSii^ ^ \ fRlfrrqlif • 

V q 3Tq\.? % -JirSt v* ° foi5q|oi° 6 ff ^imstii 



3T i 

*R?I3TI?forJ|T^ itKSHT f I 
f|3!3Tl^?i3 ^isgtit ^m’^niT 

^3T? H3T01%# ^ II u 

war I 

3i»i ^raooT^otii 5!t3ToiT qn^fH^ir 

?!iKr«ii^ faerr%ar^f3T i 

cr51®l»raj?cr fi? g SToniiii 
%3l g[RJT ^*IOIR^^aT3PtcTnf » 1 % » 

(qtrwj I) 

^ ff^'^TT fltT%^^3TIW nrf^ R3T %5Wmu i 

5r 5ci 5Tr5Eg;gr 

3rcPm fw arg ^' g ri Pigr« 
tifi 3T ^%JT3i 5i55f 
iin ^ai5i^T%t n ^0 II 

?^!T’5ri 

rfr^-TOlUWlOT 5Kirf%: I 

snrf^ Ta^ wararw ii ?c ii 

jwr'ari 

3Hlf flSraTOiOT iJlilUwRW'i ^'FTTtTir 

^?T- t g< i ^dgi^d FiaarsT 5Er m-ga i 

’^ t cr ^ FTf fa awa»i%ffffHd r% ?Fnr 
q^afsRir ^t5sr ffa cw oT Wg r ^a w wf i iii^% ii ?1 ii 

(%S.^ I ) 

^n% 5^%%, 3t^ RT^d<rgT>nT 9ET^r i 

ftamar ftw f«r frr^gar 

d«wfH ^i <* T a ' %[Tt ?n <ii;^ r wg -1 
frerr •sr dsfR^ff 3^5im ii^sivjKrsi^ 

H ^!i*niT»ri 5fi?r w « >i 

1 miR-siT ^ °Hfft ^ “qaidti X =51^=#?^ ^ n^^orasw?!'' 

% vs °aft 





I%Tq^; — fq3R3TF#JT I iTK^ I «TT 

!%■ 3fii? ff 3^5F^fT3Tf^ WTJ^ai T%f?w^'[ gaiTi33TT, 

^ %re^t{STn«3TT, 3^:lm%3^ITt^%^TM cT^% Js'cft 

W^r, Jtf3^uui$^i(?3n ^T?3^f Ji^’Rnif?' I ?TT m \ 

I m qff qfqfF? I iT3K;53{qii3Tf i qqgj 5<m 

^ ^NTTf^Km Rift?!T I qTf»qw i offw^^i i 3^1 

srqroi jinnJTWHTq l #STW3 TTPT<wi qfq^ I 

(1^13 qRqa: i) 
(Ha: q(q?iTH HTiw pi'I'^r ^ i) 

?TOTq, I ) SR^Tf, f? qe ^Tf 113^01- 

noTT^t 3TTft^ gftroimfR^ I ^F H|ai 0Tti5'$3ir foTS!^ 

1 i^ qi f53T3R^ r^sToff 0T3^TinTJi jt ^hth- 

?f€T^ I 

(I) ^3Tra mar wnfH i 

rafqfj: — (qwi gf>rqT i) »Tif^, ^ ^arre wrof i 

(Hiiq^i (551^ I) 

■fii^: — ^ wH'Twq I ^ ^off 'ffqqn'ifqoi I HMiPrar*#!}^ 
ST«T??fr fOTTra^T) »TrS'§jT%H5:HlH wfg%H W^qRRf %r^- 
Tnrarrf^qrR^tHj^PTHT arem ^gre^w^OT, m«fi<nA%qT^«CT 
^oa^WIHT l HfH-fq: fqjTW I qfaqtTq: i ^%qar 

jT^-aa^TOT 1 gHHH t ^ vs^{{ q^anf^rwrt q^%: i iwsg ar*mrfr: i 
IH »HRTSraR: I 5J«Hr 55rH<ni 5 HhVhtH»5 I 

Ult^ITH: I 

(flH HEIR: ) 

(f(H; nm5nH f ^ i) 

— (Hama man I) atwii, aaanpHTqsrSn^: 

qfJimTFPfori^: I HT g%H i fr g^oga f^qs Wwai waiaq: i ar 
WVf^ JTOHTar srf ^araitwrit i 
(I) fqOTHf3fT5Tr% I 

fqfw: — ( n3TR I ) ^flTl%S53TRi ^qqpi: I 

(Hira^FI fTI3T> I ) 

'I qrroiR^i '< add Ri®*qRaR3|^^siK'w?i5HnTii %tii 
? HriwR? V ?w»iptPH "A 'j^qn’HTfm ^ h^- 

]lir3oi§ v» i%fl%Jii5'nuoi 6 ^p-Rcnt RRj 




] !3cn^3t5rRw;r 

3^5g|MnT iTfR3i I 

(5Tn%T I) 

Tran — (i) 

¥fp;or w ns^far i 

^tarono! JiannT q^ara n ii 

3?R 3T I 

sti »»« tft3n^®=eifl 

a? m aj s^qani ' 
art T%®T3»ail| 

ai’^gra iti? §f^oif%i5 gq T^ f?fr n ii 

rafqqi: — nsHq^qr^ %3Taf^f%tmw apr 
^^if3Rr I cH f%af3fq^ CnrfH c[rq i (fT«n fpi) ?t fi, ^ 
q%wN foisqrra^ i ( ^qaq, i) %, ai^Jaurfi ^ 

I ( ) Ht, 3fq3maTT%^‘ qiT^ 1 


— ^1% !Ei!OT^R, 3T¥3^fr fT<liqq iTfTT^q I 

(3?«ngw'^fa I) 

TraT — (fqfi^') 

af«rR wr f^r^ssafe >T^5q ima i 

jT%sqnfl[^qTq^% arqqtwqq: swrqg ii ii 

a?f^=ari 

qw: sft a ?l?m5r55^r- 

fr qjJT^ a ^ ^nwri^ i 

arqimH «nwiT ?nqrn% fqw% sw ii RR ii 

_ tr fi iqg q t^q ^qrn ag^rqm » 

af^ora^ am i (a-^t i) 5 t ?r, ^aafiqqqs^a ^- 

f^a: sr^: I (iffqqq maq') aq5» ^aHriailfq i (inPwq i) air-‘ 
argq g T Cffq qaff i 

^ “HRaqt \ ?.^qi?5!5l V aa qr^fr h 

I%qoi 





frr gtnrgttn qjTfwrrfr i 

(hc^itdt Rr?^fr I) 

^crsiT — ( gCrf^i I) 

^Sjfearqnmq^ 5 ^ ^ I 

^ ^3 aFTftSJlJCroiW II 

( 1 ) 

^ oicR« ^aaTT ^ i 

3»^ h *(§ n ?8« 

(irq^-q I) 

— g#Tiw % i 

»|»fM c^ i|t!: 

^^[3?T oicT^fqsRg^ 3TTo^ gs^rr f^^En I 
g^*t 53:3?%^l%#rai!i1^f;K ^ 

3 ? »i 3 Ti ^soorf^gRTtir it »h n 

ai ig ’i igw r fl i- gT ^« n g ^ H W smf r^nJT rrrsrfi i 

( ^\zw'^ ) 

^RIT— ( 'pif'TWi Wl?^) 

Rw swwfmfopT^r R? i 

«if%TTir ’^cjnrnVf ^Rtn n n 

( »T5TgjoRlM=r?q I ) 

q- qq^fq mi#TW ^07?jvT %R»T'' 

3RI nn R^r^g HRrf Rf^sr; ii R'<{ n 

I) 

—€«JW55^R?g^5rRi=g5jt?nfTM ^ 

»l*n% rmn^ng^-^Ri^ wne 
RRIfTr qqwjR^^TS# jqu-MRf f?^r I 

g53p^%Rfi?njjT5TiRr55FT^w ^r - 

trqj^POTqtirir =5 *l?t; #inrf^f^ » 5Hll 

1 qgn, ?'!!? |I% ■< I^H'iiT ^ 

v''r 3^ ^ “'PRBfqwft t 01:5 laif^Jf'JTI 'J °m?Tt?l’ 3 (T'^. 





g?fhir5fgf?ra;T 


3# 3T I 

sT^’WKnm^ 

TlR^fff^T«nR®I 0!53T55m n n 

f^«rf»: — Ht, %'=giiig%or ^or^r i ^ ^ 

( ^T^-Sf I ) 

^?ft — 

^T%^di%T%Tn(T)m3T03iT g^aaqriRarr i 
^i%^a*Toit3i^T%^3Toir ^cffi^air 

3Tf^ 3T I 

fafT t^i^'M 5ts 

T%taT ^oisrointuiof^ ’a^oi ^ i 


arf^’51 

3n5rf^5IT^'-JW!i3^- 

Jws^f^E'JTJTfus'sj ’s^Hwctrjmnion^ i 
31^'r<T(tmi7if^ W-JjT3Ib-dd'W(y4’ 

!T>m^ s^ifkq'ff h n 

— ^:, qaT^ rirtug H ^rojtiT 'g^^Trfrasfffr:' fTwr^siH JnfSRPi- 
^rw3^<n^€T: I 

(I) 

gtaT MTa r f %f % gH^I%FgiTTW s^jmrsTTTrRfn^ I 
frnfrw^rowiii^wfsr^riRrw 3T5<i^5nrrf% 

5T«nwf irar'wrr^sTiirf^ OTSiresnSj ii R's u 


am ’^ri 


^er: ^»i,r5fmr'm f^ff?#nT s^s ^ 

sg^ jinsRf T%rw ^^sTrrwaairJrs^^ i 


<\ q5flinR=^° ^ \ anasja^ >f tsngi ^ re"? 





3IT3n tnoRF><IT3n M H 

1^^: — 

fbi^cri#!:^^ ggf ^fr It « 

— 

5^^T^^f3TqTf( Hifoiianrnimiifr i 
ORI^'qiTSRIS^^ JRami 5T3?? q3^it II ^o II 

(q;iriT-;S<T JiR 1) N3Riff, m =^qtTOTW 

S^T qi^ I 

^ (^q^qta-fr i p:.^^T q^ffl i) 

qfiqnq;Tq^I^T^q I 

w| ^ijqTRSTf ^irTaq qn%^?«^ ■qtaw ii \l » 

3fiot R^[5R^qiqisqf0q fq?cft 

3nfTT quilf *‘qrqT= 5TTqK5!'J^Tl?vr(»1^?i: II ^<s II 
— 

fqfi^i^m q>T:^ T T g< Tr 

finjq5r;p?fT qan 'g^; n n 

ifNq — 

5T?r'JT?l%tTqqT qriHHTRRqTf; I 
sR'grmcfj-^ir^Dgi H^'r qnnn snurq^; ii ^o n 

(tFtRsff qiq i) wnTr%, rfqr ’q^s’^iiR rrgrrni^T 5^' 

qT5«tni HI 

(jpiRsft aqjR I sn%q?t tBifi I) 
qq^ 5r5rqf qr mr ?5aq^^{%qra=^K i 
qrm 5q5^J|^'- ^raEFirqt^sT qi^qg, ii n 

'I \ qvi'Jirqgf^Rf^TORf u'qqt X if 





Trar — 3?fT 3TTiomf»i^^ 3f%flT%Trant 

^jtottstt 3? I (rff mfl I) 

*n ^ fq qarilor 1 % 31 ^snrr^ofr 1 

fore II II 


3lfq 3T I 

^ 3ri fir 55 % 1 

30! ciT 5^539 5ai%oTi ra^qoi II n 


(I) 

Sfh'H* fftolqj 1 % r^i#r 1 

^^oi q^f 5 f^ooitrjfiroiT 5 '^ ? ii ^8 n 

(KfH w.m?y. \ 3Ti^fji?i%?r 1 ) 

?T3i — 30 T I 

qfi’iT^s'a — ( 1 ) reswrs, tr^ i 

( I ) 

rrm —3Tff 3Wfr^gT^§f%^f%50, Tsofnr: 

I (^i- in% I) 

wr 3FWK ftswr *ifif5!T!Tire fre 1 

55T555T^»rfTlt9’75p: JTIiTI^ RWOT f5iT: II II 


sifr^l 

qrof^ oof^ T3?R 5?^ rijT5jni= ^qfeqirreq ^ i 

ssr: wre Qf^qq. ii » 

I) 

H^a^T^rq? ffioiT^ 1% R si^?nqfi?T<oT t^s% ' 
jftnnRWinofTR qrTO^ 5^ ^ '< » 

(%!.^ qfT!5,5pf5qR: I 3^Tq;f?hf^ I ) 

non -- ^ ssftn ^raif«y= i 

^qnraO — (rerr^^O foonT%» cmqnnKrnR® i 

(f^rwiPT Rwq in%i% I) 





^ ^ 3iwJim3T 3 ?t3ifuiI[ 

I 

— cTT 4 HfKisit #ir 3Tf ?moiT g^Jir^^ui 

^ q1^3T ihariH ^sr ^ wrt^ ^hh or ^snoiit^ i 

( ns^-fTT: I ) 

(3-fft-?f 5r-^-l%-?FT-eK-T-»f I 


firfw- — qair^ sr^afrraaivqnRir*!^^ qqr i 

— aa ^aainar%?Taa^aTitq??RTirT qFi5jif5J: i 

asm fr^rar %aTsa ^ STiFfS?l^ srf^ 

f?a»rt JresTfir, qm^'^ n^rrraa ?r5 a sirana i 

(f',% ftcsrpar- a'^ i ) 

^-tfr-q 3T-q-ia-!FT sa-T-a i 



\ 

(wa: ^ijTt i) 

— 3^^ 3 

W3T^*Cr miff Traroit ^ #gc^ i 
m 3m ^iR«r^ f? ig^loir ii \ ii 

If f g*TORF»Ti[3T^im I?5fm N f n fndt I 

5R<f^#>^H%3Tl 31 5a§ 3» 3IOfOl fq^oi II ^ || 

:-q% HfRfWOTiin 311701 cTf^raf^ l 3TTfff<^ 

3m mmr m m rm^t i 


(I) 

— cTTi^ ^ ^ i 

Tm — (i%Ff I) 2(3T?y, #?5rfmf ^^imrRmr 

I 

i) an W‘^P, >jr#miTJit f% i 

( qrl'- !T[^51H IPTI I ) 

THTT — 3T?r 

JiTSfifrw ift«iT: sTorar ^ 3 ^sr-1 
w 53 : ^nrarmiifr f?»rT 11 ? 11 

33 : 

If ?3g IT5^ I 

<m< l % ^ riga% 3 ^W- ^ 3W3 f&oni f|sT5I«T: II R II 

i^' 5 :—cr% tTfmranrjftm 375^ frrnrrtofioT: 1 ai^Rtsm- 533 T 3 t 3 
mspfmt 3 313 W limiffw: 1 

(^ 1 ) 

S^:—3r% g ff #r?3ff%3f:^ ifm wmifir 1 

nrnr —(fiimi) 33 ^, ^<!} r 33^isa r ?i ^r f? n » 3/01331 

/^|w; -- ( 3^K I) mn fR3i:i3, ms#®r%3tnfi’j|t 1 


1 i^oTaitait R ‘'’q?f5Rl ^ f% <3 y ^ %3T333#m 



^8 


[ y-^-< 


(I) 

^ «vrHt3T(^ 3if ^ OT frf^ i 

^T^rr — 3#ifr nst i (pm i ) 

lor^r cT%oifir?«n:r effTia? 

rf^ ?:! I 

far?T5f%3T§^ Sflf 

m ^ \^\ a'4i n ^ » 

^ ^ fpi30T wjffSisjTt gs3TWM irrf^ i 
T%7%42q?r^^r 3TT^J7T^3T 

qi^^jniqofifDif qoi 31 1 % iq q^gpii 
cc^ q=gf i%3i5air ^?:{ -^x^. u 8 n 

fiffq^: — M pw w I 

(iiq'in I) 

^vrnqH pm it ?t itti% i 

TTSTT — IP I ( %‘T^ PH ' ) 

RlfTT jTf^f^n fTPr f^siTP ITiT^P 
5r5Tt ip p g<T fTqrsT^oi-f^iir tip- i 
firT^(fr tR^T gjfr- 

^.•si sr ?T raPiTtM- STtprarm: TTw^^ir ii ^ ii 
^ ^nr fl^rqifrat i »irT- 

WTOTlf »r i T^ugqa-.r>-E^Hi smT^timisrfipF 
^frawarifff rg ^ i?HM4 ttip sn sfcror i 
PT^RPTWRlf^SR pff^K T^TT- 

T?f psa %OTHTsrr itsTIPp: 5^: ?TTr STim: n V M 
fifw: — ITp xm I 

I PP^PMl-iTt ^ %.l PI HcPd ( 1) 

X PI '* '’qrri? ^ ?t|f5i33fl Pt'H \ gQ^nqf, 

fi3TPIPTOPI'iMf 










’STiT?:fr^is!^c5qfC(u®roT i 

^'i^qgqiT^n%3?%<nnn 

irt ffiT?i^{?3i?iot cj3T5E^ iCr^ »" 

^rsn — 301 iTc»4 w&FnT I 

’em T%i%’c^'^orf w3Taraj3T^T greon i 
^g^iroirSsroTl qiT^55!^3raT gJTWoft 

f% 11 % 11 

3Tf? 3? I 

f^ifzrT?:T0T ^rt 

3TiT 3^1^ ^CflOiqoifofr 3cqfMir l 
aRr[%^g^3n qjin^ltfoFnrt 
cTR^'^ssaa «f’afisniif irt t^sq^or ii vs u 

fii^qq?: — 3T? 301 Monfi) i 



^isiT — qtPsa^ Rmfrofl: i 

ifPn af i d'i ^ rMu i: srgror5n?r?5T srora; 

?rff R ii ^HSf i iTm i sROOTfTar arr^ofr i 
^TR??arq^?cT^ R g f ftf rff g T ?ETft?fr 

?(W5frff3 ^coifo ii vs n 

STfO I 

jTRifwt firm TfR'TnN^ T%f5snrrorr sRr- 
s??n sTTsrgwfro RToiwro^r HAqaifo^; i 

5$T^:5FrfTfOrSH7M^^?IOTR V^W^^W^O- 

^fiTOTfR;%^f^ rrgHTi«mq qq 'tqrsqcJiqrH: ii <s u 
fsRW: — 31? ^CW^OTlfir I 

•i ‘'■'P?!'", "01' ■•', =^'o iTioi X ■»• H nmsirr 

^ rTT^TH^^OrOI 







^1% gT3|OI3ign?555^'%?^3fl^ 

^T’er^or foil ii c ti 

Tf^ir — (^ifTtJT>TmTq I) 

qsiJT oiq^q^tiqqioiit^ 5loi i^qqi 

anq ^qoT q ^i^fqai^I q^iq ^^i aqq i 
:?hDT 3 31 qtfr fq oi ^1 T%=?T^^ ^a i NO? t 
cfini tqfq q«rK§'*^uiuiT qi^rqqi qm<I H ^ n 

( Rsq^ ms 1 ) a#q sni^ ^ fs I 

, %qqi: — 3Tf?^q I §ani fqaiqai^t I Jpqm \ I 3IT 

^ar ^qiqrwf 1<ITT ^ 1 ^ ^ 

f^?5RraT#qqaT ofl^ ^si tor:? 1 wi^orr qra^oq 

^rnr f5[^Tr^Hi5TT^rr^ir?5THi^^^ i 
5TH'3=R TR^r%?rr5:TT 
ITOR Tii^Rl mSFUq II C II 

^IITT — ( WT’JTRltRR ») 

srf03;n JHRR^ISil'OO^HITW 3R »miiT 
om am ?[nir fq qrqiq^qi *Rgrffs wRr i 
^ q R fTsinw qqr?f ar ^ i%qw wfuRR- 
#im OTi% qmw oram: n % ii 

(i%w in% I) 3if?s anim sprsw ^rar i 

Tq^^o;: — 3TRS I fSrosroR-: I tpqqifJi sRfqff ^ i oi qi 

Ep|n?^«rr a^rru^jr ^Tipr m %50i ?si i SfrerfSTis^it ^ 
jfrrnt fqqqjq i aiatjp^an q q ntfa tr 

^ JT^om" q???q?q , aj5r3ip^ao|iJiq=^= ^ “qraicigDt ^ ^1% 
V <ii ( fliiq ) qsafol noif?q |ipfi ^ ujIH pStiR ^ ^ 

M <: ^l?lpiq ^ I® q|c5° 

TO 3 ° I'l 










rt 'T=^ =^lR^off3TF %tricraiTtT|3Tr3?r % 
^t|qt 'fiT%^<3T^w^*(T3Tt ^^f^mfera a^f^wr 

i 3iam$^ =g2[iJi^5T f%Ti%fr tIsvjti^ r 

%^dunH§3TT3Tt tr^ %^3fT ■ara^f?rg5vii5^?jT3it ^^urR^iq 

faT^TW^rr I f ^fflcST ^3^311 JT^^UTTST HITWIT? f% 

*tT5d'^ll>Tf3TT3TT ct^ra^?^Tf^r3Tt 

3TI^r^l 3T0TfT%gT 

%^31cTOIiq^3TT3rt 'Tf^3T^WK0n3rT JT^^tOTWaif 3^%Tq 
5TniNiT3Tr I frrii fq 3tJT cruw^ in%R3^r 

%T%qf^ f% ^ q^qfsnaq ^(ii3if%^^fcqT3?t gfn'%3[qTf?3TT3fr 
3T^liq^n%^3it 1 

TfSIT — arft ^RITiRilt I 


R^q;: — q^i ^ mim^ otr fqtroi^i ’TtW i 

(era: qi1?r^ [%i i) 

— '3i3Ti^3Tf tnri^lVfqcnTrtTt i 3 t;?5i qn^iiaa?- 

JfpqiqaKOTT? %R5miq 3lT?!Tf3T ^^?3[5qTi fa I ^ ^ 

TO^aaar fasnaafa<ri3 ’grrtrrviruwg: tarar a rH q gr: 
^5!KaqTS55p^fgR5f^ar; ^irmf^q^Rg T^rrMf^ra iarq^irgr Rggar: i 
aiai=^r =9r5=qa^ f%5r%?Tr #wr?aamqgr: ns 

mHff- 5f|a%#s’aq3fw qf^orr^at mf^r: i ^sqnrsiT misimtm 
afeJOTOT JTi=«jfrraT tafSiqgffi^ awRiawagr: arf^ar^anuy- 

gflaRft^ngr wf^r; \ araif^i^^^R: 5^?^^ 
^r a^i^ = ^sgaRmaar: gr^jjp^gfvnf^gr wstam^ gra?- 

R^iN i m;;<H r: I cTTamf^ 5aa<iR H^qRaar sRpaar Ju^raaat aRiwa'r 
%taraSrfa qsa arfranr^: q^r%aqoi-faTr: garfaagrre^ja arvg^^ai; i 

^ — 31^ %cgT 3Tsa:sTW qiaRTnTffr i 
fafa^: — qar ^stt- ara a# r%af^ ^rafag srtaai i 

(fR: aiwia wii^i •) 

ardippr — aag aag aat i ^ fairtagta i aar aaanatrafrfatira- 
arranfa %Tg^ataaH$) ^ q% aanaria i _ 

T^ig^q^.raT f?ii^#!5!a^aiaf^'a ^ fsflxi^^suifiig^t^igt t aasarail 






Tnn — 'if ^ i 

(pn^fTT 1 'JHT 'TK^ ^12^: i) 

( cTrf; JTlt?n^ I ) 

T^fi: — 

g^Wf^i^^wTrirairan afeaigarrBTi i 

STTOrtoonTro}:? JRT^rlHtrft 11 ?o u 

3T I 

qftcWcfi^ ijtt:? oregofi^r i 

clI??TWT3n3T3n3?I l^tnt « U <1 

3TERT3 ?ra i 

TOTti sift ^3?cTrQ54>i ^llgfT:? ^1% II II 

jH^Di aintur nfoiefKari? iai?TW.^ TOcna i 

trim m'iii serma^Tniijr wigit ^rw^'^Virr it ii 
Tr^^w5Tg^;55^3tT ra^iraouafT i 

5^^gaT tHor:?^ litR ^Tftmun^'rtin ii n 

^rar — g^i K gn ci t 

C=^fj Hs^'Ti I 34t triw?f5n?ri5nwn?T3t i) 

( ?|7T: m?Tfn '^fr I ) 

%???: — 

g7K7<K555I^TK?tlTmnn 5IITinwm fTI CT ig ^n : I 
f%3aTfq'-riri?iifi(m: RfoRir^- ii ?o h 

l?i«a-1 

iKHw???fr fi[^5r ^?npi: i 

(Tmig*m73[RfT^T^ k ?? ii 

wTsnfS'RTT >??r%|:5r i 

>lf^FTfsVqt 5Tvgt II II 

lep^i^in jtiSrttctot i 

<mmT ht: ^Pjoraromf^. n ii 

3R«T fPT PffWTmgTffi'on- friiW II i?i} II 

■■', 01^^'* \ W/Hl'm, V PTO|Jn^otT| 

;;rJ3ptSTr5;i| ^ frPTO S, «} v* °?Jip'4T £ ”R15T <^,31151 I* H 
HWOIPH "in'll^cqT Vv mt5=5|RT'^ 









foTOT3i#>T 31^ »?^om‘|'n3i ii V^ u 


^ f^ ^awR^resHWf »i3«^ \ 

^snfl qaifi h i» 


/N* r^ r\ 3 • /S _•rs. _♦ 



sfifaft ^ csam^orei® ai^pn^^c^g f%T3if& ii ii 


3R^ t 
aira^ qoi4i^ n \i 


(in%q I) 

Rrar — (gds^cfiffq i) q^RTart jt(ii 3[jsiT^ 

3Tf I fTT ii| 3T ^TOni^ foR^ l ( 2R^ 1 ) 
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KARPURA-MANJARI 

( TRANSLATION ) 

First Javanika 

Blessing be from the Goddess of Learning ! May the poets, 
Vyasa and others rejoice ! May the most excellent speech 
of other poets too, sp' dear to the learned, flow forth 1 May 
the style, Vaidarbhi, as also Magadhi and that Pancilika 
too. reveal themselves to us with a flash! May the 
connoisseurs of poetry relish these ( different) styles, as do 
Cakora birds the moon-light. 1 

And moreover, 

Ever bow to the amorous delights of the Body-less 
( Cupid) and (/us wife ) Rati, which lack the excitement of 
embraces, the demonstration of kisses or the impassioned 
beating of the breasts. 2 

(After the Benediction ) 

Stage-Manager:— 

May the Union of S'iva and the Daughter of the Moun¬ 
tain-lord { Pdrvati ), adorned by the crescent moon, 
yearning for amorous pleasures and dear to the gods, bestow 
happiness. 3 

And moreover. 

Victorious is Rudra who gives, at the lotus-like feet of 
Parvatl, rather too hurriedly, with both his palms placed 
on his bowed head, an offering of pearls in the form of 
moon-beams, by means of the silvery shell of the crescent 
moon, filled fully with the waters of the heavenly Gahga, 
in the course of his frequent prostrations (before her) 
to appease her jealous wrath. 4 

( Pacing about and looking towards the tiring room ) How 
now ! Our troupe of actors seems to be busy for a dramatic 
performance ! For here is one picking out the costume suitable 
for her role. The other one weaves the flower-wreaths. 
Another is adjusting the masks; and here is some one grinding 
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colour-pastes on a pallette. The flute here is tuned. This lute 
is being strung; and here the three drums arc being made 
ready. The sound of timbrels is heard now. And lo! the 
song’s burden is being rehearsed. I’ll, therefore, call some one 
of us and ask him. 

( Beckons, looking towards the tiring-room ). 

( Entering ) 

Attendant:—Command, Your Honour, 

Stage Manager :—Why I You appear to be preparing for 
a dramatic representation. 

Attendant:—What else ? A Sattaka has to be staged. 

Stage Manager:—But then, who is its poet ? 

Attendant:— 

Your Honour, let this be replied: Who would be 
called “ Moon-Crest ” ? And who is the teacher of 
Mahcndrapala, the crest-jewel of the race of Raghu ? 5 

Stage Manager :—( Thinking ) Ah I Here is a question 
for an answer, ( Aloud ) Raja-S'ekhara ! 

Attendant;—That is the poet [of this play ). 

Stage Manager :—( Recollecting ) The learned have said it— 

That is called a Sattaka which goes far to resemble a 
Natika, with only this {exception) that the interludes 
( ) Pravesa and Viskambha and Acts are not to br 

seen in it, 6 

{reflecting) Then why, avoiding the Sanskrit, the poet 
went on to compose in the Prakrit dialect ? 

Attendant:— 

Sanskrit compositions are harsh, while a composition in 
Prakrit sounds so soft. The difference between the tw^o is 
as much as there is between man and woman! 7 

It has already been remarked by him, clever, as he is, in all 
languages—thus— 

Themes be the same; w^ords, too, be the same, though 
changing ( phonetically ). The distinctive ( charming ) 
manner of expression makes for poetry, whatever be 
its language. 8 
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Stage Manager:—^Then why did he not describe himself ? 
Attendant:—Listen. He has already been described 
among his contemporaries by Aparajita, the author of the story 
of Mrgafikalekha, thus— 

( He) who rose to greatness in successive stages, ( first) 
as a young poet, ( then ) a king of poets and ( later ) as the 
teacher of king Nirbhara ( the same as Mahendrapala ); 9 

Of this drama, he is the poet ( named ) S'ri Raja^khara, 
whose merits, spotless, whiten even the three worlds, in 
rivalry with the moon. 10 

Stage ManagerThen who has asked you to stage 
(this drama ) ? 

Attendant:— 

It is Avantisundari, the crest-wreath of the Cauhana 
family, the wife of the great poet Rajasekhara, who desires 
this (drama) of her husband to be enacted on the stage. 11 
And also, 

Here, in this excellent Sattaka, a veritable stream of 
poetic sentiments, (A’ing) Candapala, the moon on this earth, 
marries the daughter of the lord of the Kuntala country, 
to gain the rank (and title ) of the Sovereign King. 12 

Stage Manager:—Come along then. Let us accomplish 
what has to be done next. Since, here are the Director and his 
wife, ready behind the curtain, having taken up the roles of 
^he King and the Queen ( respectively ). 

( Thus the two pace about and exeunt ) 

End of the Prologue 

( Then enter the King, the Queen, the Jester and their retinue 
roundabout. All of them pace about and take their proper seats ) 
King:—O Queen, the i delighting) daughter oi the 
Sovereign of the South, you arc (^hereby ^ congratulated (Jby me) 
on this advent of Spring ; since— 

To their bimba-Iikc lips, the young maidens do not 
give much of wax, nor do they bind their braids, seeped 
in scented oil, or wear cotton bodice on their body. 
And because these ( girls ) have slackened their regard 
even for a thick paste of face-saffron, I imagine, the 
6 
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festive Spring has come, having forced himself in 
triumph over the winter. 13 

Queen :—I, too, would congratulate you in return-thus. 

Winter gone, they rub the gems of their teeth 
while, bit by bit, they entertain the sandal juice in their 
minds. And now see, the couples sleep in the central 
hall of their houses, the blankets iremaining) rolled in a 
heap at their feet. 14 

( Behind the Curtain ) 

The first of the two bards .—Victory! Victory to you, 
( O King ), paramour of the Lady viz. the Eastern direction, 
the Campaka-like ear-ornament of ( the citv of) Campa, 
conquering with {your own) lustre the beauty of Radha, 
overpowering with prowess the Kamarupa ( Assam ) country, 
entertaining with sports ( like the sports of Krsna ?) the 
Harikeli ( Bengal ) country, depreciating (by his own complexion ) 
the lustre of pure gold, charming with the loveliness of all 
parts ( of the body ), may the commencement of Spring be for 
your pleasure ! For here, 

The cool breezes come from the Malaya mountain, 
wanton in causing horripilation on the broad cheeks of the 
Pancjya women, breaking in two the pride of the delicate 
maidens of Kanci, making the Cola ladies impetuous for 
love’s pleasures, fluttering the curls of the Karnata damsels 
and weaving tight the love’s knot between the Kuntala 
girls and their lovers. 15 

The Second {bard ):— 

The Campaka {flower) has bloomed with a lustre 
like that of the cheeks of a Marathi maiden, smeared 
with saflfron-pastc. The jasmine creeper has fully 
blo^omed with flowers lovely like slightly-churned milk. 
Dark at its root and bees clinging at the top, the Kimsuka 
(blossom ) looks like being sucked by bees clinging ( to it) 
in both the directions, {at the top and the bottom ). 16 

King:—Dear Vibhramalekha, who am I to congratulate 
you or you to congratulate me ! On the other hand, both of 
us are felicitated by these two bards, Kancana-canda and 
Ratnacanda. May my queen, therefore, behold to her heart’s 
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content, with her eyes, ( each) measuring ( in size) the hand’s 
palm fully spread out, the Spring’s festival that provokes 
amorous excitement in bold maidens, that causes creepers, 
veritable dancing girls, swung by the Malaya breezes, to dance, 
that develops in the throats of the sweet-throated ( cuckoos ) 
the Pan:ama note, the loving friend of the matron Earth, and 
who flares into fierce fury by reason of the sprouting Cupid’s 
bow-stick with its unbreakable shafts. 

Queen :—As told by the bards, the Malaya breezes have 
started already. For instance. 

Here blow the Caitra breezes, fluttering the festoons on 
the door-arches of Lanka, swaying gently the forests of 
sandal trees in the hermitage of Agastya, contacting (closely 
the fragrance of ) camphor, waving the clumps of A&ka 
trees, setting the betel creepers a-dancing vigorously and 
kissing hotly the waters of the Tamraparnl ( liver ), 17 

Moreover, 

“ Give up ( your ) vanity ; to your lover, give a ( glad) 
eye flickering (with love's excitement). Youth which 
swells up your plump breasts, is just for a few days, may be 
five or ten”. Thus has, as it were, an all-affecting command 
of the Five-arrowed God been instantaneously delivered 
( to every one) by the festal Caitra season, under the guise 
of the sweet cooing of the cuckoo. 18 

JesterHey Ho! Amongst you all, I am the only 
scholar! Since my father-in-law’s father-in-law used to carry 
a book-load in other’s house ! 

Maid :—( Laughing) Thus has wisdom come to you through 
heredity ! 

Jester:—( Angrily) Ha, you slave-girl’s daughter, would-be 
bawd, a girl with no happy signs, you Vicaksana, am I such a 
f jol as to be laughed at even by you ? And another thing, 
O you, defiler of other men’s sons, black-bee-tainted, you smutty 
terror, combining with wrecks, is it my fault if I have here¬ 
ditary knowledge ? Take note that knowledge goes by 
inheritance to all those born in the family of Akala-Jalada„ 
But then, with a bangle on hand, why ask for a mirror ? 
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VicdihssLnB----{Contemplating) That is exactly so. Are 
witnesses to be questioned ( to testify ) to a horse’s speed, when 
he is galloping^ ( before your eyes) 1 Come, - therefore, describe 
the Spring. 

Jester:—How now ? There you stand chirping like an 
encaged Maina I But you know nothing 1 1*11, therefore, 

recite ( only ) for my dear friend and the Queen. Since, musk 
is not to be sold in a hamlet or in wilderness, nor is gold to be 
tested except, on a touch-stone. ( Saying so, recites ) 

My fiwourites are those Sinduvara twigs that bear 
blossom-bunches like (small heaps) of boiled rice. And, 
like strained curds of the buffalo-milk are the flower-heaps 
of pretty jasmines! 19 

Vicaksana :—( Laughing ) Your words are quite in keeping 
with your meanness! 

Jester:—Come then, O girl of noble words, give your 
recitation. 

Queen :—( Smiling a bit ) Dear Vicaksana, v;ith us, you 
have ( always ) been uppish with pride for your great poetic 
gift. Now, therefore, recite some self-composed poem before 
my Lord. Because, whatever can be recited in assemblies is 
poetry, what comes out clear on a touch-stonc is gold ; she 
w’hG delights her husband is a true wife, and he is a ( real) son 
who brightens his family. 

Vicaksana >As the Queen commands. (5uymg so recites) 

The Malaya winds which, dropping down from the 
mountain slopes of Lanka, became impoverished, being 
sucked by the fully expanded rows of hoods of female 
cobras breathless in enjoyment, ( these winds ) having now 
combined with the sighs of the bereaved women, have 
suddenly grown big even in their childhood, as though 
filled with youth. 20 

King:—Truly Vicaksana is vicaksana (i e, clever) by her 
cleverness of expression and diversity of diction. So, what 
else, she stands as a crest-gem of poets ! 

Jester:—( Angrily ) Then why not say straight that in 
poetry Vicaksana is the best, while Brahmin Kapihjala is the 
meanest ? 
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Vicak^ani :—Please, Sir, don’t get angry. It is your own 
poem that has betrayed your poetic calibre. Because, for a 
poor, detestable idea, your language is so soft, like one stringed 
necklace to a flabby-breasted woman, like a ( tight) bodice to a 
fatty lady, like a pencil of collyrium to a girl one-eyed. No, not 
at all charming! 

Jester:—In your poem, on the other hand, for a charming 
idea there is no pretty set of words. A row of copper bells for 
a gold waist-band, fringes of coarse silk woven on a fine silk 
fabric, smearing of sandal paste for a fair-bodied lady never tend 
to be good ( and beautiful ), And still you are praised 1 

Vicaksana :—Please, Sir, don’t get angry. What competi¬ 
tion can (I have ) with you ? Since, though unlettered, like 
the iron-beam (of the goldsmith's balance >, you arc being used 
for weighing precious stones ; while I, though lettered like an. 
(ordinary ) balance, am not being employed for weighing ( even ) 
gold! 

Jester:—Thus laughing at me, I shall immediately pull out 
the left and right part of your body, which go by the name of 
the eldest brother of Yudhisthira. 

Vicaksana :—I, too, shall cut oflF immediately that part of 
your body which bears the name of the asterism coming ahead 
of the later Phalgun. 

King: —Don't say so, my friend. She is established as a 
poet. 

Jester C Angrily) Then why not say straight that our 
maid is a good poet ( going ) ahead of Harivrddha, Nandivrddha^ 
Potti^, Hala and others ? ( Paces about) 

Vicaksana Laughing) Go to where my first apparel 
went! 

Jester :—{ J erkmg his neck ) And you^ too,—go where my 
mother’s first set of teeth went! Weal be to such a royal court 
where a slave-girl is seen, head in line ( in rivalry ) with a 
Brahmin, where wine and a mixture of { sacred ) cow’s five 
products are put together in one vessel and where glass bead 
and ruby are set together in one ornament I 
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Vicakjfa^aHere at the royal court, let this be upon 
your neck which the divine Three-eyed ( Siva) holds on his 
head, and may your face be pulverised with that by which the 
A^ka tree obtains ( the fulfilment ) of its longing ! 

Jester:—Ah ! You slave-girl’s daughter, tainted terror, 
licker of a hundred treasures, street-wallowcr, do you say this 
to me ? Then, by the words of a great Brahmin that I am, you 
( will ) get what a horse-radish tree gets ( m fulfilment ) of its 
longings in the month of Phalguna and what a wicked bull 
gets from an outcaste! 

Vicaksana:—I would, on the other hand, with a kick 
pound your face like that of an anklet clinging to my foot, and 
ril throw away, after -uprooting, a pair of limbs bearing the 
name of asterism that goes ahead of Uttarasadha. 

Jester:—( Walks about in anger^ then a bit loudly behind the 
curtain ) Such a royal court be bowed from a distance, where 
a slave-girl plays rivalry with a Brahmin! I would, therefore, 
(tetter) stay just at home henceforth, doing service at the feet 
of my wife Vasundhara. 

( All burst into laughter ) 

Queen:—What kind of a meeting would it be without 
worthy Kapinjala ? What beauty of make-up without collyrium 
in the eyes ? 

(Behind the curtain ) 

Jester:—No ! No I I shall not come back. Let some 
other dear friend be sought. Or else, let this wicked slave-girl 
be given a mask with a long beard and large ears and be 
substituted in my place. I for one am dead to you all. May 
you, however, live a hundred years! 

Vicaksana:—Don’t patch up. Like a knot of a hempen 
rope sprinkled with water, this Brahmin Kapinjala becomes 
tough for conciliation and all the more tight. 

Queen :—( Looking around ) 

His eyes fixed on charming swings swayed with their 
feet by the singing ladies of cowherds, the sun travels in 
his chariot with limping steeds; and hence, the days become 
much too long. 21 
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(Entering by tossing aside the curtain) 

Jester:—A seat I A seat! 

King:—What of that ? 

Jester:—Bhairavananda is at the door. 

Queen:—Is he the one who is heard being talked about by 
the people as a miracle-maker ? 

JesterOh yes! 

King .’-'Bring him in, 

(Jester goes out and comes in just with him ) 

Bhairavananda :—(Gesticulating slight intoxication ) 

Of the Mantras or the ritualistic practices I know 
absolutely nothing; and by the favour of my teacher, no 
meditation too for us. We drink wine, enjoy women and 
i yet ) adhering to the Kula path, we attain salvation! 22 

Moreover, 

A hot strumpet for a consecrated lawful wife, wine we 
drink and flesh we cat; alms for ( daily ) food and a hide- 
piece for a bed I Such a Kaula religion who would not 
love ? 23 

And also, 

Even gods headed by Visru and Brahma proclaim salva¬ 
tion through meditation, Vcdic recitation and sacrificial 
performances. The lover of Uma alone has seen (for us ) 
salvation along with ( the ejoyment ) of sensual pleasures 
and intoxicating liquids. 24 

King:—Here is a seat. Bhairavananda may take it. 

Bhairavananda:—( Sitting ) What should I do ( for a magic 
demonstration) ? 

King:—I desire to see some miracle in some respect. 

Bhairavananda:— 

I could present you the moon descended on the earth. 

I could stop the sun’s chariot in the middle of the sky. 

I could drag ( to this spot ) the women of the Yaksas, of the 
gods or the Siddhas. ( In fact ) There is nothing on this 
Orth’s globe which to me is impossible to achieve I 25 

Tell me, therefore, what should be done. 
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King:— (Looking at the Jester) Say, friend. Have you 
anywhere seen an extraordinary gem of a woman ? 

Jester :—There is here in the South a city of the name of 
Vacchoma. There I saw one jewel of a girl. Let her be 
brought here. 

Bhairavananda :—She will be brought. 

King :—Let the full moon be lowered on the earth’s surface I 
(Bhairavananda acts meditation) 

( Then enters the Heroine, tossing aside the curtain. All gaze) 

King:—Oh ! A miracle ! A miracle! 

Since the face has the sticking tips of her curly hair 
and a pair of red eyes, the collyrium being washed away, 
since water-drops are hanging on to the mass of her hair 
held by the hand, and since only one end of the garment is 
put on, ( / think ) she has been brought here by this king 
of Yogins, while in the enjoyment of her eath, to create 
in me (a feeling of ) absolute astonishment, 26 

And morover, 

Replacing with one lotus-hand, the garment-skirt 
slipping down from her firm breasts, while with the other, 
holding up the waist-garment getting displaced by the 
frequent movement of walking, in no ( artist's ) picture 
could she ( realistically) be portrayed ! 27 

Jester:— 

The whole set of her ornaments left away for bath, her 
adornment spoiled by the breaking of waves, the 
slender frame vividly shown off underneath her dripping 
vesture, her sight is the acme of beauty I 28 

Heroine :—( Observing all, to herself ) This here is some 
king, as could be ascertained by a comingling of the charms of 
dignity and sweetness. This lady too could be guessed to be 
his Queen. The Lady situated on the left half of the 
half-female Lord, though unmentioned ( by name ), is under¬ 
stood to be Gauri. And this one is the lord of Yogins, while- 
all these form the retinue. ( Thinking) But then, even when 
with his beloved, why docs his look show me so much regard ? 

( Saying so, she looks askance) 
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King:—( To the Jester^ aside ) 

As she suddenly shot, across her ear, sharp and shining 
side-long glances, resembling in beauty, the splitting top¬ 
most cavities of the Ketaka petals dragged down by the 
bees, I felt as if I was ( being ) white-washed by camphor 
juice, bathed in moon-light, or smeared with a thick dust 
of pearls, in the meantime I 29 

Oh the exquisiteness of her beauty ! 

Methinks, her waist with its triple folds can be contained 
in a child’s fist I Her broad hips cannot be encompassed 
even with two arms 1 The area of her ( big ) eye can 
be given the comparison of an adult’s ( spread-out) palm 1 
Therefore, as she really is, she can never be ( effectively ) 
drawn in a picture ! 30 

Jester:—The pigment washed away by her bath, all 
ornaments removed—and yet how attractive she is! Or 
rather, 

Though devoid of physical beauty, they ( women ) 
adorn themselves. (For them ) their charm is (solely) on 
account of ornaments, ( But) for a person naturally 
beautiful, attractiveness blooms with ornaments. 31 

King.—It is so with her. Since, 

Her loveliness is like fresh and pure gold. The breadth 
of her eyes is halted by her ears. The broad cheeks arc 
like the two halves of the moon. She is ( surely ) being 
guarded by the Five-arrowed ( Cupid ) with a stretched 
bow, because (here I find) his arrows like the Witherer 
and the Infatuator pierce me! 32 

Jester:—( Laughing ) The high-way wind guages full well 
the heroic strength of a creeper ! 

King;—( Smiling) I tell you, my friend, 

The beautiful body of ladies is adorned by a multitude of 
its own (innate ) excellences. The splendour of costumes 
appears only to smother the ( natural ) glory of the body. 
So, for them who have the seal of loveliness ( stamped ) on 
every part (of the body ), Cupid, I imagine, plays the 
constant attendant ( armed ) with a bent bow I 33 
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And moreover, of her. 

Such is the expanse of hips that a girdle cannot rest on 
them ! Such loftiness of breasts that she can scarcely see 
her ( own ) navel! Such breadth of eyes that a lotus on 
the ear is precluded; and such a bright face that, a full-moon 
night shows two moons ! 34 

Queen:—Worthy KapiSjala, ask her and find out who 
she is. 

Jester: — {To her) Come, pretty-faced girl, sit here and 
tell us who you are. 

Queen:—A seat for her. 

Jester ;—Here is my upper garment! 

( The Jester and the Heroine act giving of the garment and 
sitting on it respectively ) 

Jester :—Now tell us. 

Heroine :—There is here in the South in the Kuntala 
Country a king called Vallabharaja, so dear to all his people. 

Queen :—{ To herself ) Who is my aunt’s husband ! 

Heroine :—His wife is called Sasiprabha. 

Queen:—( To herself ) She is my mother’s sister! 

Heroine:— ( Laughing ) I am ( often ) being spoken by them 
as “ a daughter bought by ( paying ) bits of oil-cake ” ! 

Queen :—( To herself ) Such beauty of form can never be 
without {her) birth from the womb of Sasiprabha. The pencil 
oi lustre {shooting) from Lapis Lazuli is not produced except 
from the Vidura mountain. {Aloud) Are’nt you Karpura-maSjari? 

( The Heroine stands lowering her face ) 

Queen:—Come, my sister, embrace me. ( Saying thus, she 
holds her in her arms) 

Heroine: —Oh, my wonder 1 This is Karpura-manjari’s 
first salutation ( to you) I 

Queen:—To-day, O Bhairavananda, I have enjoyed, by 
your favour, an extraordinary co-incidence at the sight of 
my sister. Let her, therefore, stay ( uhth me ) five or ten days. 
You may take her away afterwards by the aerial car of your 
meditation. 
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Bhairavananda:—'As the Queen says. 

Jester:—( Addressing the King ) Ho! Two of us, you anJ 
I, are henceforth outsiders; since they have met together as a 
family. Both of them are sisters! Bhairavananda, too, for 
having joined them together, is to be worshipped and highly 
valued I This bawd also, the very Goddess of learning on this 
earth, is no less than a divinity in a human form ! 

Queen :—Vicaksana, tell your eldest sister Sulaksana that 
every form of worship, as his heart desires, be given to 
Bhairavananda. 

Vicaksana:—As the Queen commands. 

Queen:—( To the King ) Pray, my lord, send me away 
( now ), that I may go to the inner apartments to arrange for a 
splendid and graceful attire of my sister, who is in such a 
condition. 

King:—It is but right that the basin of a Campaka creeper 
•be filled with musk and camphor, 

(Behind the curtain ) 

First of the two bards:—May this evening be for your 
Majesty’s enjoyment! 

This orb of the hot-rayed sun like a life-lump of the 
Day, —who knows, where it has gone, when the time of 
its end has come. This lotus-plant, too, having heard of 
the ( imminent ) long separation, when her lord has gone, 
has closed her lotuses, like a lady with her eyes sealed in 
a swoon. 35 

The Second:— 

The charming jewelled terraces and picture-houses are 
being thrown open. The beds, pleasant in the time of the 
stars, are being spread out by the female servants. 
The rustling sound of silken garments has started, as the 
fingers of the ladies-in-waiting move over them. The 
sweet voice of acquiescence echoes in the bowers, from 
ladies who, once angry, have now been pacified. 36 

King:—We, too, shall go to worship the evening. 

(Saying so, all leave the stage ) 

End of the First Javanika. 
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( Then enter the King and the Door-keeper ) 

Door-keeper:— (Going round on the stage ) This way, this 
way, your Majesty. 

King:— ( Walking a few paces, and brooding on her) 

At that time, 

Not even the distance of a sesamum seed, did her broad 
hips swerve from the place where they stood firm. The 
belly rippled with the slightly surging folds. The neck 
stood oblique. The braid of her hair, however, straying 
across the moon-like face, closed in an embrace over the 
breasts. Her slender form thus went in four ways, when 
looking askance at me ! 1 

Door-keeper:—( To herself ) Why, even now { goes on ) the 
picking and piling up of the same ( old) palm-leaves and { mat¬ 
tering o/^) of the same rows of letters! I’ll, therefore, {try to) 
slacken his ardour for her, by describing the spring. ( Aloud ) 
May your Majesty observe the flowery season, slowly maturing. 

Completely breaking the seal (of silence) from the throats 
of the female cuckoos, giving to the humming of bees, a 
prolonged quality of melodiousness, spreading among the 
lovers suffering from separation, the new PaScama note, a 
king of melodies, the days, now filled with passion’s intoxi¬ 
cation, veritable pleasure-resorts of love’s enjoyment, arc 
getting longer (and longer ). 2 

King: —( Without caring to hear, in a passionate voice) 

When to the eyes of all those people in the assembly, 
she looked a big river of loveliness, a city full of manifold 
mansions of charming graces and laughter, a treasure of 
beauty, a tank filled with the blue lotuses of eyes and, for 
me, the animator of my passion, then to his bow Cupid fixed 
a sharp arrow ! 3 

( As if in a maddened state ) Since the very moment of 
her sight, the fawn-eyed girl, 

With a flash she bursts in my heart. She runs not short 
of her excellences. (I feel ) She rolls in my bed. She 
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blooms in all directions: She is { ever ) present in my talk 
and rushes ahead ( to find a place ) in my poems. She is 
not cut up for long in my meditation too, that young 
haughty girl! 4 

And moreover, 

Those who are regarded by her through a third of her 
sharp, tremulous glance, will become victims of death by 
love, the moon, the spring or the PaScama note. But those 
on whom her eyes have rested full, will surely be qualihed 
for offerings of the libations of water mixed with sesamum 
seeds! 5 

(As if with recollection ) Moreover, 

In front of her eyes flies a row of bees, while at the waist 
( flows ) a series of waves of boiled milk ! And behind her 
moves, amid her side-long coquettish glances, the Bodiless 
( Cupid ), wielding his bow bent in a circle upto bis ear! 6 

{ Thinking ) My friend tarries long I 

(Jester and Vicabsand enter and pace about) 

Jester :—O Vicaksana, is it all true ? 

Vicaksani :—It is all more than true. 

Jester:—I cannot believe, because you arc always fond of 
{ making ) fun. 

Vicaksana :—My good sir I Do not say so. One time for 
jokes and quite another for consideration of ( serious) business. 

Jester:—( Looking in front of him) Here is my good friend, 
who has lost bis mind like a swan who has left behind the 
Manasa lake, emaciated with the passion’s fever like an elephant 
in rut, faded like a lotus-stalk by intense heat, lustreless like 
the full moon at day-break ! 

Both :—( Walking up) Victory 1 Victory to your Majesty I 

King:—Why, my friend, have you made up once again 
‘With Vicaksana ? 

Jester:—This time Vicaksana came to negotiate peace with 
tne. ( Therefore) I took so long as I was talking with her, now 
that she has made peace with me. 

KingWhat is the fruit of this peace-making ? 
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Jester: —That Vicaksana has come with a letter in her 
hand from the very person whom you cherish. 

King :•—( Acting as if he is smelling some fragrance) Looks^ 
like the fragrance of a Ketaka flower ! 

Vicaksana :—1 have here a letter in my hand inscribed on 
a Ketaka petal. 

King:—How is a Ketaka flower possible in spring-time ? 

Vicaksana :—By the magic power of the spell given by Bhai- 
ravananda, one blossom was displayed already by the Ketaka 
branch in the Queen’s palace-garden. With its folded leafy 
hollows, the Goddess Parvati, the beloved of S'iva, was wor¬ 
shipped by the Queen to-day, on this ( Sacred') Fourth Day 
{known as) ‘ The Swing-Starter ’! Another pair of folded leaves 
was, however, presented by her, as a gift, to her youngest sister, 
Karpura-manjari. With one of those leaves, she, too, 
worshipped the same Goddess viz, Gauri. While the other, 

Ketaka flower petal is sent to you, as a present, marked 
with an inscription of a couplet which looks pretty with 
the colour of musk-ink ( in which it is written ). 7 

(So saying^ she hands over the letter) 

King:—( Unfolding it, reads) 

“By an application of the saffron-paste, the (white) 
female swan was made ruddy-coloured and thereby her 
mate was outwitted by me into thinking that she was a 
Cakravaka mate. This mischief of mine has recoiled on 
me to teach me the pangs ( of separation) ; since, though 
staying in one place, you have gone beyond the range of a 
glimpse by a side-glance even! 8 

(Reading il for a second and third time) 

These are, indeed, words that are an elixir to my ears! 

Vicaksana :—The other verse, however, has bcei^ writtea 
here by me to tell you of my friend’s ( present ) plight. 

King:—( Reads ) 

“ Along with the days and nights, stretch forth in length 
her continuous sighs. With her jewelled bracelets drop 
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down the streams of tears. In your separation, O hand¬ 
some lover, life’s hope also, to this afflicted girl has 
become feeble along with her slender body I” 9 

Vicak^a^iIn this very respect, my elder sister, 
Sulaksana, who has been her attendant maid, composed a poem 
(indicative ) of her condition. Your Majesty may please hear it. 

" Her sighs spread out like a string of pearl-necklace; 
withering the sandal paste (on her bosom), is the fierce burn¬ 
ing feeling of her body. The charm of a smile on her face 
is relegated to memory. The paleness of her limbs is faint 
like that of the moon’s crescent by day. And, in addition, 
the constant streams of tears ( shed ) for you, O fair lover, 
resemble ( flowing ) canals!" 10 

King :—( Sighing ) What should I say ? She well 
( deserves ) to be your eldest sister in poetic gift. 

Jester :—So, this Vicak^na is a goddess of Learning on 
the earth. And her eldest sister, too, is a goddess of Learning 
claiming allegiance ) of all the three worlds! With them, 
therefore, I shall have no competition. I shall, however, 
describe before my friend, in my own suitable words, the 
passion’s longing. 

Vicaksani Do recite. It will be beard. 

Jester:— 

“ Since that most excellent girl with a lotus-face and 
lovely eyes was seen, the moon-light has become excessively 
hot, the sandal juice feels like poison, the necklace ( pains) 
like salt ( poured ) over wounds, the night-breezes burn 
the body, lotus-fibres are piercing like a volley of arrows 
and, though wet with water, the slender body, is (os it tvere) 
on fire I 11 

Jester :—My friend, you, too, need the application of some 
sandal-paste ( to cool you down) ! Now tell me some news about 
her. Later, after taking her to her inner apartment, what 
did the Queen do to her ? 

Jester :—^What was done, Vicaksanta ? 

Vicakfam :—^Your Majesty, she was bathed, marked with 
a spot {onher forehead ), decorated and then entertained. 
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King :—How was it ? 

Vicakfana :— 

Her firm body was anointed with thick saflfron paste 
( until it turned ) yellow. 

King 

So the figure of the golden doll was polished bright! 12 

Vicaksani :— 

Her feet were given ( the decoration of)a pair of emerald 
anklets. 

King• 

( That means) the hovering by the swarms of bees over 
a pair of lotuses with their faces hanging down ! 13 

Vicaksani :— 

She was made to wear a pair of fine silken garments, 
blue-tinged like the feathers of a king-parrot. 

King 

Then ( that means) the stem of the plantain tree has its 
leafy tips being slightly fluttered by the breeze. 14 

Vicaksani:— 

She fastened on her hips a girdle ( studded with ) rubies. 

King 

It was (as if) a peacock was made to dance on the rocky 
cliff of the golden mountain ! 15 

Vicaksani :— 

Bracelets in rows were put on her fore-arms ( which 
looked like ) lotus-stalks. 

King:— 

Then say, would not Cupid’s inverted quiver look 
charming? 16 

Vicaksani 

On her neck was placed an excellent necklace of monster- 
pearls. 

King:— 

That was then ( like ) a cluster of stars ranged in rows, 
waiting in attendance on the face—moon 1 17 

Vicaksani:— 

In both her cars was put a pair of jewelled car-rings. 
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King 

(That means) Cupid’s chariot in the form of her face 
•was driven along on both its wheels! 18 

Vicaksai]ii:— 

Her eyes had had the make-up done by means of a pure 
variety of collyrium. 

King:- 

(That means) then a new arrow in the form of a blue 
lotus is handed over to the Five-arrowed { Cupid )! 19 

Vicaksana 

The row of her curly locks was arranged (so as) to cling 
close to the edge of the crescent of her forehead. 

King 

That ( would look like) the spotted antelope over and in 
the centre of the moon’s orb ! 20 

Vicaksana;— 

With her eyes bright like camphor, she had a mass of 
hair that concealed a big bunch of flowers. 

King 

The deer-eyed exhibited thereby a duel between the 
two wrestlers viz. the Mcon and the ( demon ) Rahu! 21 

Vicaksani:— 

Thus was the girl adorned with { various) decorations by 
the Queen according to her taste. 

King 

(It means ) the pleasure-grove was beautified by the 
splendour of spring! 22 

Jester 

This, 0 King, is the truth of the matter which I [should 
dike to ) tell you: 

Collyrium befits a girl whose look is straight and white. 

A pearl-necklace looks charming for one who has big 
jars of breasts ( on her bosom ). The proud display of a 
girdle on wheel-like hips is for a girl-we woyld say-both 
an ^^tractor and a detractor. 23 
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King :—( Thinking of her once again ) 

Her fine bathing apparel, wet with water and closely 
sticking to her shoulders and her navel, encircled by triple 
folds, but suspended loosely on her magnificent jar-like 
breasts and broad hips, shows oflF the youthful freshness 
and beauty of her slender form. 24 

Jester:— {As if in anger ) Well, I have described her as 
adorned with all ornaments; while you ( still ) think of her, 
with all her decoration robbed ( and spoiled ) by water. Have 
you not, my lord, heard this ? 

Even of a person who is naturally handsome, beauty 
blooms (all the more) with decorations. A certain 
splendour attaches to the genuine precious stones ( u^/?en 
inset ) along with diamonds. 25 

King:- 

Ladies, Alas! captivate the hearts of the simple ones by 
virtue of the bewitching magic of attire. The wise, 
however, are attracted by natural charms. The flavour 
of grapes is not sweetened by sugar. 26 

Vicaksani It is just as your Majesty has told. 

For big breasts or for eyes that stretch beyond the buds 
of ears, for a face, a veritable moon on the earth, or for a 
body, a stream of the river of loveliness, what advantage is 
given by the art of dress ( and decoration ) 7 ( And yet ) if 
it is ( felt ) to be all agreeable, this is the reason (adduced^) 
which is often heard-Listen-'How can there be a break 
from customary usage’ ? 27 

King:—And moreover, my too, too simple KapiSjala, this 
is what you need to be taught— 

What use is artificial drapery and decoration? It is 
a deceitful display of actresses. The body that allures the 
heart of( her ) man is ( really ) beautiful. And hence, at 
that time of supreme delight, when exquisite enjoyment 
is to be had with all its excellences, involving a close 
contact of all parts of ( each other's ) bodies, ladies do not 
care ( to retain on their person ) the splendour of their 
costumes! 28 
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Vkakfiana :—Your Majesty, this I beg to submit. It was 
not only because of the Queen's assignment that I have been 
attending her; but I have become Karpliramahjari’s coinpanioii 
as a result of ‘ Star-friendship*. Til, therefore, be once again 
her lady-in-waiting, ever ready to do her business. 

The hand placed by her friends to ascertain her ( bodily ) 
fever is so often quickly pulled away from her bosom, 
being frightened of burning. But what of that ? Hear these 
words ( of the new^ ) both pleasing and alarming : She is 
passing the night, keeping off the moon’s rays ( from her 
bod\\ holding out ) her hand for a shade ! 29 

The remaining business Kapihjala will communicate (to you) 
and it should be done in the Wciy ( he tells you ). 

(Saying so, she paces about and exits) 

Kiog:— -My friend, what is that remaining part of the 
business ? 

Jester: —‘To-day is the fourth day of the Swing festivity. 
There, in front of the goddess ( Parvati ), Karpura-mahjari is to 
be placed on the swing. She should, therefore, be observed in 
the act of swinging, by your Majesty, waiting at the ‘ Emerald- 
bunch*. This is the rest of the business. 

King: — (^Thmking) Thus even the shrewd Queen has been 
outwitted ! 

Jester:—I guess the old cat is made to drink gruel mistaken 
for milk I 

King:—Who else but you is (so) alert to do my job ? 
Who but the moon would know how to swell the sea in a tide ? 

(Saying so and pacing about, they gesticulate entrance into the 
plantain-bower ) 

Jester: —Here is a high crystal scat. My friend may 
sit here. 

(T/ic King does so) 

Jester :— (.Raising his hand) Oh ! Behold (this) full moon! 

King :— ( Observing ) Oh I The face of my beloved who 
is up on the swing is being pointed out to me as the full 
moon I ( Looking at her closely ) 
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Paling ( into insignificance ) the faces of the fair ladies of 
the city ( gathered around her ) in a circle, rippling the 
vault of the sky with the moon-light water of her 
loveliness and crushing the pride, cherished in their hearts, 
of all those women who observe her, the moon of her face 
we see, as she {the moon ) gracefully moves straight on the 
swing. 30 

And moreover, 

With its high-moving chowries, with the rows of white 
banners magnificently displayed ( and ) with bells, the 
swing obtains a close resemblance with the Asura maiden’s 
big aerial car ; while crossing ever the rampart and in the 
course of its speedy movement, rising and falling, coming 
and going, it captivates the hearts of the people by its 
submergings and emergings ! 31 

And moreover, 

With her anklets tinkling and the lustrous necklace 
jingling, with the conspicuous girdle resounding with the 
soft ringing bells, with the rows of her bangles producing 
by their movements a sweet jingle,—such a swing-play of 
the moon-faced girl whose heart will not charm ? 32 

Jester :—Ob, you are an aphorist. Ill, however, be your 
commentator and describe ( her ) at length : 

The pair of her ( tender ) lotus-like feet pressed under 
her big breasts towering above, cry out to Madana, as it 
were, ( for help ) in a tinkling voice of their anklets I 33 
Her hips, round like a chariot-wheel and resounding 
with thek graceful swaying movement on the swing, giggle 
joyfully, as it were, in ringing sounds of the bells on the 
jewelled girdle ! 34 

Her pcarl-necklace, under the guise of the river that 
flows bright and graceful, as it swings aloft, spreads around 
the creepers of fame of the king Cupid. 35 

The parts of her body slightly revealed as her upper 
garment is tossed by the facing breeze, invite and nestle 
CJupid by her side ! 36 

The pair of her ear-rings, by their graceful friction 
against the thickly saffroned cheeks, mark, as it were, every 
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line of oscillation on the swing, in their curiosity to keep a 
count of the number (of oscillations done by her). 37 

Her eyes ( big ) like a hand’s palm, suddenly blooming in 
eagerness, give to the Five-arrowed Cupid ( additional ) 
shafts, as it were, of blue lotus-petals. 38 

Her long braid of hair, playing Cupid’s hidc-bound 
whip-stick, falls on her back (to tell her ), as it were : * Let 
there be no break at all in the speed of the swing. ’ 39 

Such are her movements displayed on the swing, dazzling 
in their grace. On whose heart does Cupid, the skilled 
painter, not draw them ? 40 

King :—( Dejected ) How now I Karpura-manjari has got 
down ! The swing is empty ! My heart is empty and empty 
arc the eyes of those persons who are eager to see the sight! 

Jester:—She has played the lightning flash, ( thus) vanish¬ 
ing the very moment she was seen! 

King:—Do not say so. Like the (magic) city of 
Hariscandra, she was seen and she has disappeared I (Acting as 
if he is recollecting ) 

The seal of her lips is red like madder. The slender 
bjdy is bright like fresh-wrought gold. The eyes excel 
the whiteness of the moon’s crescent, wfcile the curly hair 
has the {black) lustre of coUyrium. Such beauty of 
colours plays upon her who has eyes tremulous like those 
of the female deer, on account of which haughty Cupid 
seems to have fully achieved his aim of the conquest of 
young men! 41 

Jester :—Here is that ‘ Emerald Bun:h Sitting here, my 

friend may wait for her. The evening time also is very near. 

( They do so ) 

King:—Though the night is very cool, it closely resembles 
the very scorching time of the summer mid-day ! 

Jester :—^Thcn may your Majesty wait here for a moment 
with the Royal Glory as your {sole) companion, so that 
( in the meantime ) I shall procure the cooling materials, ( So 
saying, he acts as if he is going out and looking in front ) Why, 
but here is Vicaksana turning in this direction and coming 
just here ! 
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King The time of appointment, as told by her friends^* 
has approached. (^Remembeting and acting as if he is filled 
with love's longing ) 

It is strange that she should give this burning feeling, 
though she has hands and feet like tender sprouts, eyes 
like blue lotuses, a face like the moon and a body like 
a fresh Carapaka flower ! 42 

Jester:— (Closely observing) Oh ! Vicaksana has come here 
with cooling materials. 

( T hen etUers Vicabsund, holding (in her hands ) cooling 
materials ) 

Vicak^ana :—{ Pacing about ) Oh I the great burning fever 
of my dear friend, due to separation ! 

Jester:— (Approaching) Well, Lady, What is (all) this ? 

Vicaksana :—Cooling materials. 

Jester :—For whom ? 

Vicaksana For my dear friend. 

Jester :—Then give me too half of it. 

Vicaksana :—What purpose ? 

Jester :—For Hfs Majesty. 

Vicaksana :—But what is the cause ( of his trouble) ? 

Jester :—What is (the cause) even of Karpura-manjarT’s 
(trouble)! 

Vicaksana :—Don’t you know ? (It is due to) her seeing 
His Majesty. 

Jester Then, don’t you also know ? It is on account of 
His Majesty’s seeing Karpura-manjari. 

{ Saying so, both burst into laughter) 

Vicaksana :—Then, where is His Majesty ( at present) ? 

Jester :~At your instance, at the ‘ Emerald-bunch 

Vicak^a^a:—Then stay with His Majesty just at the 
entrance of the Emerald-bunch, so that, when both will see 
each other, an offering of sesamum seeds will be given to these 
cooling materials I 
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Jester :~(£m6racm^/ler) Go to from where you {cooling 
materials) will never return I (Saying so, he throws away the 
cooling materials. Addressing her) But then, why should we 
be at the. entrance ? 

Vicaksana Because of the Queen’s orders. 

Jester :—What kind of orders ? 

Vicaksana :—There three young trees have been planted 
by the Queen. 

Jester:—What are they ? 

Vicaksana :—The Kurabaka, the Tilaka and the Asbka. 

Jester:—Then what about them ? 

Vicaksana -.“—She is told by the Queen—thus— 

“ The Kurabaka, the Tilaka and the Asoka trees put 
forth their blossoms when embraced, looked at and struck 
with the foot-tip respectively by ladies in love. Therefore, 
fulfil their cravings.” 43 

She is going to do it now. 

JesterThen, bringing my dear friend from the Emerald- 
bunch, ril place him, concealed behind the Tamala branches 
and make him see this ( sight ) with his own eyes, ( He acts 
accordingly. Addressing the King ) Hullo ! get up and see the 
moon’s crescent of your heart’s ocean! ( The King does so ) 

( Then enters Karpura^manjari, specially decorated ) 

Karpuramanjari :~~0 ! But where is Vicaksana 7 

Vicaksana :—( Coming behind her ) My friend, do the 
Queen’s bidding. 

King : —What may be that, my friend ? 

JesterFind it out, hiding behind the Tamala branches. 

Vicaksani :—^Here the Kurabaka plant. 

( Karpura-manjan embraces it ) 

King 

Held in a firm impetuous embrace by this beautiful girl 
-with jar-like big breasts, this fresh Kurabaka tree has been 
endowed with such wealth of blossoms, that here has 
started a procession of the swarms of bees 1 44 
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Jester:—Oh ! See, see this mighty magic ! Since, 

This Kurabaka tree, though young, throws out, when 
closely embraced by this young maiden, a cluster of 
blossoms, like shafts of Cupid ! 45 

King:—Such verily is the power of ( the fulfilment of ) its 
longing, 

Vicaksana And here is the Tilaka tree. 

( Karpura’-manjari looks obliquely for a long time ) 

King ;~ 

When on this Tilaka tree was launched by this decr- 
eyed girl a veritable attack of her sharp, restless eyes, 
touched with a pencil of collyriura. keeping by their side, 
as it were, the Five-arrowed God equipped with his 
shafts, this tree bristled with clusters of blossoms at its top, 
feeling, as if, thrilled with horripilation ! 46- 

Vicaksana :—Here now is the Asoka tree too. 

( Karpura-mdhjari gesticulates a kick with her foot ) 

King 

The moment the kicking of this Aibka tree is gracefully 
done with her foot jingling with anklets, by this girl with 
her face having the brightness of the moon, there stands 
out a gorgeous display of the bunches of blossoms on all 
the sprigs on its top—a sight for ( heavenly ) beings to see 
from the sky ( up above )! 47 

Jester: —My friend, do you know the reason why the 
Queen did not herself give (the satisfaction of) these longings ^ 

King:—May be, you know it! 

Jester -.—Well, FII speak if your Majesty will not get angry. 

King:—Where is the occasion for anger here ? Speak out,, 
breaking the seal on your tongue. 

Jester:— 

Although Beauty in the case of ( grown-up ) ladies retains 
its charrr in every limb, in young age. Beauty shines as a 
( pervading ) presiding Goddess ! 48 

King I understand what you mean. We would also say* 
something { in this respect,) 
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Young girls arc ever so restless in their minds through 
curiosity. But Love’s mystery rests in them ( alone ) whose 
breasts are just budding into view I 49 

Jester:—Even trees blossom at this mystery in the beauty 
of form. But they know not the secret of ( its ) enjoyment. 

(Behind the curtain) 

Bard: —May this be a happy evening to your Majesty I 
Making the bed of lotuses, along with the eyes of the world, 
half-asleep, shedding, along with the hearts of proud ladies, 
its impetuous fierceness, the Day’s Jewel, red-yellow like a 
ripe orange, has gone over on the setting mountain, with 
his mass of rays lustrous like strings dyed in madder and 
with the Cakravaka bird as his lone companion, 50 

King :—The time of the evening is coming near. 

Jester: —That is the time of appointment, as told by 
her friends. 

Karpura-manjari :—I should go now, friend Vicaksana It 
is getting late. 

Vicksana You may do so. 

( Thus^ stepping out, all go away) 


End of the second Javanika. 



ACT III 


( Then enter the King and the (Jester ) 

King :— C Brouding over her ) 

Set aside the Campaka bud. What use is turmeric, 

( though ) very juicy ? What evaluation can it have even 
in relation to gold, though of pure quality ? Before her 
loveliness, which has a sweet shade as that of the newly- 
risen moon, what need is there of the fresh heaps of 
Bakula blossoms ? 1 

And moreover. 

Lustrous like a necklace woven out of emerald gems, or 
like a jasmine wreath being devoured by the bees, her 
prettiest glance, cast across the path of ( her ) ears, as she 
violently turned her neck, pierced my heart! 2 

Jester :—My friend, why do you, like a hen-pecked 
husband, stay there, murmuring over something or the other? 

King -Well, my friend, I am recollecting a dream 
< I have ) seen. 

Jester :—Then my dear friend should tell it to me. 

King 

In my dream, methought, that girl with a lotusdike face 
stood within a hand’s distance and took it in her mind to 
strike me all at once with a blue lotus, as I lay on my 
pleasure-couch. I. too, in my eagerness, then seized her 
at the loose end of her upper garment. ( But ) when 
leaving it ( in my hand ), she suddenly went away, my 
sleep, too, vanished ( that very moment )! 3 

Jester:— (To himself ) Be it so now! ^ Aloud), Well 
my friend, I too saw a vision to-day. 

King :—( In eager expectation ) Then tell me what kind of 
a vision it was. 

Jester :—Methought, to-day I was sleeping, in my dream, 
on the stream of the heavenly River. 

King 'And then further ? 
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Jester Then I was being washed ( domi ) by the water 
of Gahga who had gracefully stepped down on the head of God 
Siva. 

King ;—And then ? 

Jester :— Then I was being drunk in, to his heart’s 
content, by a cioud who showers in autumn. 

King A marvel ! A marvel ! and then further ? 

Jester ;—Then at the time when the divine sun enters the 
aster ism of Citra, this great cloud went over to the ocean’s ti p 
where it joins the river Tamraparru, I thought, 1 too was 
going along, lodged in its interior! 

King :—And then ? 

Jester :—^Then there the cloud began to shower in big 
drops of wMter. By the sea-oysters, called the pearl-oysters 
which emerged from the waters, I waas sucked in. Becoming a 
big peail weighing ten Masas, I stayed in their interior ! 

King Then further ? 

Jester:— 

Then staying there in those sixty-four pearl-shells as 
a drop of cloud-water, surpassing the lustre of the bamboo 
tabashir, I attained, in course of time, ( perfect ) state of 
a fresh pearl, beautifully round, globular, clear and 
shining! 4 

Thenceforth, I fancied myself to be a pearl, lying in the 
womb of those pearl-shells ! 

King :—Then further ? 

Jester :—Then at the time of their full maturity, those 
oysters were taken out from the sea and were split open, I 
was there inside the sixty-four pearls. Paying ( for me ) one 
lac of gold pieces, I was bought by a certain merchant. 

King :—Oh, the strange character of the dream ! What 
next ? 

Jester:— Then a jeweller was brought by him and the 
pearls were perforated. For me, too, there was some slight 
pain ! 

King Then further ? 
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Jester:— 

From that duster of pearls, each weighing ten Masas, 
one single string was woven in the fashion of a necklace. 

It came to be valued at one crore of gold-pieces I 5 

King :—^Thcn further ? 

Jester :—Then placing it in a casket, Sagaradatta went to 
Kanykubja, the city of the Pancala King Sri-Vajrayudha,. 
There it was sold out for a crore of gold coins (to the King )! 

King:—Then further ? 

Jester :—And then. 

Observing (on the one hand ) the loftiness of her big 
breasts and on the other hand, the loveliness of the 
necklace, it was given over by him to his beloved. The 
wise delight when the like meet the like, 6 

And moreover, 

When at midnight deeply filled with the moonlight 
which had whitened the sky, the two ( lovers) united 
themselves for fright of the thrusts from the Flower- 
arrowed God, I was pained in their amorous embrace by 
the pressure of the firm, towering, plump jar-like breasts 
( of the lady) and I awoke! 7 

King :— ( Laughing a little^ thinking ) 

You consider that this dream of mine which gave me a 
union with the beloved, my very life, is not true. Your 
idea, therefore, is to dismiss my dream by a counter-dream 
of yours. 8 

Jester:—A fallen chieftain, a famished Brahmin, a 
naughty young wench and a bereaved lover — they all beguile 
themselves with the sweets of cherished longings ! And I 
ask you, my friend, what is it the result of ? 

King:—Of love. 

Jester:—Well, when your love for the Queen has now 
developed into a deep attachment, why should you be staring 
at Karpura-Mahjari, as if drinking her in with your eyes spread 
over each and every part (of her body ) ? Docs the Queen lag, 
behind her in merits ? 
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KingDon’t say so. 

There forms a tic of love of some man with some girl. 
That alone is there. Beauty certainly is not the cause 
thereof. But when in this respect excellence of form is 
talked about in praise (of the person loved ), it is there to 
put a seal on the mouths of the maligners I 9 

JesterBut then, what is it they call ‘ Love, Love ’ ? 

King: —Love, say the wise, is a tie of attachment which 
has deeply developed by Cupid’s ordinance between a couple 
that has combined in mutual association. 

Jester:—Of what nature is this (love ) ? 

King:- 

(Love is that ) in which the feeling within the heart, 
cleared of its turbidity (caused ) by the entertaining of 
suspicion and so forth, becomes straight ( and sincere for the 
person loved). The stream of its flowing love for each other 
is ( then) augmented by amorous play and strengthened 
by the God of Love. 10 

Jester:—How is this (love ) to be detected ? 

King :— 

The heart’s wound becomes easily manifest when the 
( piercing ) progress of the shafts discharged by Cupid goes 
on increasing in them, as their minds are robbed by each 
other (being picked) with the ends of their naturally 
projecting restless glances I 11 

Jester:— 

That gorgeous manifestation of the heart’s excitement 
within is what is called Love, which is Cupid’s adornment 
(bestowed on the lover ). When the person reveals it, 
although hard to detect, we know it to be the fulness of 
Cupid’s magical display! 12 

Moreover, if it is love within the heart which produces 
( reciprocal) love {in the other person ). then what use is the 
mockery of the pompous •exhibition of decoration ? 

King is quite true, my fiicnd. 

For what purpose arc they,—the girdle, bracelets, 
diadems and anklets ? The beauty ( of outward phpieal 
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features) or even the display of ornaments ? There is 
something else which ladies ( of generous provoriions) have^ 
by which they secure the blossoms of ( appealing ) 
charm 1 13 

Moreover^ 

What avail is music or dance, what use is wine, incense 
of aloes or even satfroii ? On this earth there is nothing 
like the man's liking ( for her) which alone ( makes for ) 
the woman’s sweetness. 14 

Moreover, 

She who is the queen of an emperor and she who is the 
wife of a commoner—in the love of both, there is not to be 
found even the sesamum’s (i. e. slightest ) difference. It is 
only in outward splendour, if any, that the difference is 
sought to be made by rubies, ornaments, garments and 
saffron pigments, 15 

Moreover. 

Of w'hat avail are restless eyes, or the face very much 
like the moon, or the uplifted breasts ? I believe, the 
cause of it is something else, by which these women do not 
go away from the heart ! 16 

JesterIt is so. But tell me one thing more. ( Isnt it 
that,) what in childhood has even been clogging ( repelling ) 
to the man’s mind, develops a certain amount of beauty in 
youth ? 

King:- 

There are, indeed, two Creators here .in this world, 
who are skilled in the creation of the body, and in the 
endowment of youth. One ( of them ) first makes the girl’s 
body, while the second one exhibits it, having carried out 
the finishing touches (on the body ) ! 17 

And on that account, 

The jewelled bracelets, the girdle or the anklets, the 
splendour of apparel, a garland of emeralds, mineral rouge 
or a necklace—all these the youth of ladies in love 
surpasses, being a magic charm to captivate the heart,—a 
sixth arrow of Cupid, so fine ! 18 
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And also, 

The body Blled fully with loveliness, eyes with big bright 
pupils, ( reaching) the vicinity of ears, a bosom with plump 
breasts, a waist encircled with triple folds, that can be 
easily clasped in a fist, and wheel-shaped hips,—what 
more is needed in the youthful prime ? With these five 
( features ) alone, do girls become great banners of victory 
to the Lord of Rati! 19 

( Behind the curtain ) 

Dear Kurangika, with those cooling accessories, I am 
indeed languishing like a lotus-plant! 

The bulbous shoot of the lotus is like poison ( and ) the 
pearl-string ( feels ) like a poisonous snake ! The breeze 
from the palm-leaf fans spreads ( over me ) his friend ( i. e. 
fire ), as it were ! Similarly the water from the shower-jets 
scalds ( me ), as it falls from my hand ! And even sandal, 

( supposed to be ) the great medicine ( against heat ), does 
not take away the burning feeling of my body ! 20 

Jester :—Has my dear friend heard ( these words ) ? Have 
the cars been filled with the mouthful of nectar? 
Then why is even now being neglected, this lotus-fibre 
languishing in intense heat, this saffron pleasure-doll being 
sprinkled over with the unbearable, boiling water, this single 
string of monster pearls, each weighing six Masas, snapping 
( noisily ) in a trice, this field-patch of Granthi-Parna shrubs 
being plundered by the musk-deer ? Your dream has now 
come true! Come, let us go in. Let the Love’s flag be 
unfurled! Let the humming melody of the Paheama notes arise 
in the hollow of your throat! Let the streams of tears stop. 
The sighs being given out may slow down. Let loveliness be 
refreshed I We enter by the back-door. 

( They act entrance ) 

( Then enter the Heroine and Kwrahgikd) 

Heroine To herself, with a nerwtts feeling) Ohl Is 
this the full-moon come down so suddenly from the court- 
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yard of the sky ? Or Cupid himself, restored to his original 
form by the Blue-necked God, pleased ( with him ) ? 
Or, may be, he himself, a good man for my eyes but a bad 
man for my heart, honours me { with a sight )! ( Aloud ) I 

seem to see all this to be a piece of jugglery ! 

Jester :—( Holding the king by the hand ) Lady, the jugglery 
has become real I 

( The Heroine feels abashed ) 

Kurangika :—Dear Karpura-Manjarl, rise and honour 
our Lord. 

( Heroine wishes to get up ) 

King :—( Holding her hand ) 

In ( trying to ) rise, O moon-faced one, do not crack your 
waist, gone so brittle under the weight of your breasts ! 
May the Love-God have mercy on the eyes ( smitten ) by 
such ample contours of your breasts ! 21 

Moreover, 

With golden flowers ( should ) I worship these eyes by 
which, O deer-eyed one, you have been seen ! — ( you ) 
before whom the brightness of orpiment, of burnished gold, 
and of Campaka flowers cease to attract! 22 

Jester:—Staying inside the inner hall, her ladyship, 
Karpura-Manjari, is bathed all over her body by the water 
of perspiration. Til, therefore, fan her now with the skirt 
of my garment. ( Doing accordingly ) Oh ! Alas ! the 
lamp is put out by the wind of my upper garment! 

{ Thinking, to himself) All right. Wc’II just go to the 
Pleasure-park. {Aloud) Well, here it is now (Zifee) danc¬ 
ing in darkness! 

Let us, therefore, go out by the underground passage to 
the Pleasure-park. 

( All act going out ) 

King:—( Holding Karpura-Manjari by the hand ) 

Place your tender sprout-like hand in mine and be a 
bit gracefully lilting in your step. Then, for long, 
would the circle of sweet swans look ugly in their sportive 
Jait! 23 
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(Showing the pleasure of touch ) 

May the prickles of the fresh pumpkin {and) the 
filaments of the Kadamba blossom fasten themselves on 
my body, having witnessed to-day the pleasure of your 
hand’s touch 1 24 

(Behind the scene ) 

Bard:—May the Moon’s light serve for His Majesty’s 
pleasure 1 

When the earth’s globe has remained in a subterranean 
house, as it were, gloomy on account of its incessant fall of 
darkness, the Eastern horizon has its face made yellow like 
a fresh birch leaf, because of the moon-light. And the 
Moon giving out his rays that imitate the tufts of Mucu- 
Jeunda filaments, has developed the full orb, ( coming out) 
digit by digit in succession. 25 

Moreover, 

An embellishment without saffron, without sandal (is 
^iven) to the ten Quarter-brides. A decoration without 
bracelets, without ear-rings for the round Earth too. A 
weapon of the God of Love ( is this moon ), which is not 
the witherer, nor the infatuator. The cluster of moon¬ 
beams is piled up in the sky. 26 

Jester :—^The glory of the moon-rise has been described 
by Kaiicana-Cancja. Now is the turn of Manikyacaneja. 

(Behind the scene ) 

The Second Bard :— 

The pleasure-houses give out the circling wreaths of 
{smoke) rising from the incense of aloes being burnt, 
while they shine bright with lamps being lighted. 
They have dangling strings of lustrous pearls and the 
pigeons there arc let loose. Lovely pleasure-beds arc 
being made ready in them. Hundreds of messenger-girls 
arc talking, while the proud ladies turn and twist in the 
lap of their beds. 27 

Moreover, 

Giving to the faces of Quarter-beauties a besmearing of 
abundant camphor, spreading soft moonlight, like the 
8 
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application of sandal, pleasing to the hearts of the people 
of the world, causing the withered bulb of Love to sprout 
with yearnings for amorous enjoyment, the Moon’s rays 
have become imitators of the streams of shower from 
autumnal clouds! 28 

Jester:— 

The Moon, the crest-gem of Lord Siva, a swan {swimming) 
on the lake of the firmament is a veritable bulb of Love! 29 

Kurangika :— 

The mighty God of Love, filled with pride because of the 
moon, a crusher of the vanity of haughty ladies and 
{armed) with a bow of fresh Campaka flowers is vic¬ 
torious ! 30 

{Addressing Karpura-Manjari) My dear friend. Til now 
recite before His Majesty your description of the moon. 

( Karpura-Manjarl feels shy. Kurangika recites ) 

** On the Moon s white orb which steals the charm of an 
ivory cage, the vivid spot which is ( taken for) an antelope 
bears resemblance with a playful cuckoo! ** 31 

King: —Oh! The poetic vision of Karpura-MaSjari for 
original conceits, her wonderful diction, charming words 
and an easy flow of sentiment! ( Addressing her ) 

Just see! The Moon has, I believe, placed this dis¬ 
tinguishing ink-mark in the form of a spot on the orb, in 
order that there should be no illusion caused by your 
face I 32 

Moreover, 

If your face, O delicate-bodied one, were to be coloured 
with white chalk water, and if a collyrium mark were given 
on your cheek, then would it condescend to get its equality 
with the Moon! 33 

(Addressing the Moon) 

Why do you, O deer-spotted ( Moon, ) move fearlessly in 
the vicinity of this beautiful girl ? Behold, this face has 
Jent the pale whiteness of its own cheeks to you I 34 

( Great uproar behind the scene. All start listening ) 
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King:—Why is this uproar ? 

Karpura-Manjarl :—{With fear) DesiV frienJ, please find- 
out and come. 

( Kurahgika goes out and comes in ) 

Jester Just this ; the Queen is coming, having learnt 
that you are here by a trick. 

Kurangika:—It is a big noise made by hunchbacks^ 
pigmies, mountaineers, eunuchs and attendants in the harem. 

Karpura-ManjariThen your Majesty may send me 
away, so that, going through this underground passage I may 
reach the prison-house and the Queen may not know of my 
meeting with your Majesty. 

( Thus all exit ) 


End of the Third Javanika. 
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( Then enter the King and the Jester) 

King:—Oh ! 

This intense heat of summer ( and ) this very power¬ 
ful Love! How is it to be borne, when that fawn-eyed 
girl, though in the same house, has become difficult of 
access, by my misfortune ? 1 

Since, 

Here, for those who have solely gone under the influence 
of the Flower-arrowed God, these two things become un¬ 
bearable : this time ( of Summer) made fierce by the full- 
blazing sun and this separation from the beloved. 2 

Jester: —Some arc liable to be tormented by Cupid, others 
are liable to be withered by heat. Men like us, however, arc 
neither tormented by Cupid nor withered by heat. 

( Behind the curtain ) 

Parrot:— Then shall I pluck out from its very roots that 
tuft of hair on your head ? 

King ;—( Laughing) My friend, what has the pet-parrot, 
roaming at will in the pleasure-grove, said ( to you) 1 

Jester Angrily ) Ah ! Son of a slave-girl, you deserve to 
be a cat’s morsel 1 

(Behind the curtain ) 

Everything {tome) may happen from people like you, if 
I hadn’t my set of feathers I 

King How now! It seems to have flown away! {To 
the Jester) 

The night is short in its duration while such is the 
extent of the day ( now ). The moon suffers the breaking- 
up ( of the orb), while the sun has a full disc. Why is not 
this ( ivretched ) lot, whose course runs thus during the 
day of summer, be cut to pieces with razor-blades ? 3 

But it ( summer ) will be highly commendable, if a happy 
union ( with my beloved ) were brought about! Since, 
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At midday, the application of the sandal-paste; wet 
garments till ( sunset ) twilight; pleasure of swimming till 
night-fall; cool wine in the evening and love-sport, what¬ 
ever it may be, in the latter part of the night in summer. 
These be the five arrows of Cupid that win I All others 
are rotten. 4 

JesterDon’t say that. 

Blessings be on these days of summer, my friend, when 
leaves of the betel-creeper are smeared with a pale shine, 
when areca nuts are made soft with the mango oil and 
when sandal-paste is scented with camphor-dust. 5 

King: —And this, moreover, is another charming feature; 

The flutes cooling to the cars, tremulous, as they are 
with a PaScama note, ( as of cuckoos, ) wines ( mixed ) with 
cold water, cooling to the mouth, the beloved, her fine 
breasts besmeared with sandal, ( and lienee ) cooling to the 
touch I This is the all-cooling antidote against the summer 
days for one ( who can have it ). 6 

Moreover, 

A Sm» flower for a decoration ( ear-omament) ; a 
garland of Sinduwara flowers (resting) on the surface of the 
breasts, a wet garment over the body, a girdle of blue 
lotuses fondly encircling the hips, bracelets of fresh lotus- 
fibres on both the plantain-like arms. Such would be the 
apparel of delicate girls, to be prescribed by Cupid, the 
Physician, as the sole charm against the agony of heat, 
when spring makes way ( for summer ). 7 

Jester I say, however. 

The Five-arrowed God enslaves himself in the service of 
those ladies who, at midday, apply ( to their bodies ) the 
smooth, thick sandal paste, who in the evening, enjoy 
continuous bathing and who during nights are besprinkled 
with the spray of water fanned out to them. 8 

King :—( Acting as if recollecting ) 

For those who have ( the pleasure of) a union with a 
person lovely with the development of a novel form of 
beauty in every limb, days and nights, though long, pass 
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( swiftly ) like a moment! For those, however, to whom 
these days, tormentors of minds, give not, even slightly, 
the pleasure of love, they pass like months, producing 
only vain yearnings! 9 

( To the Jester ) Is there any news about her ? 

Jester :—Yes, My friend may listen. Til tell you the 
joke { about it ). The underground passage made inside her 
prison-house was seen by the Queen, The entrance of the 
underground passage was, therefore, closed by her with a pile 
of big stones, leaving no gap ( anywhere ). For guarding the 
prison-house, in the east were appointed by her, Anahga-sena, 
Kama-sena, Kalihga-sena, Vasanta-sena and Vibhrama-sena, 
five Chowri-bearers, with their names ending in * Sena and 
with the shield and the sword which they brandish about 
noisily in their hands, 

Anahgalekha, Candanalekha, Citralekha, Mrgahkalekha, 
and Vibhramalekha, these five ladies-in-waiting, their names 
ending in * Lekha arc posted in the southern direction, 
( equipped ) with bows in their hands with arrows fixed. 

Kundamala, Kancanamala, Bakulamala, Mafigalamala and 
Manikyamala, these five maids whose names end in * Mala ’ and 
whose duty is to carry betel-caskets, are made to stand ( on 
guard) in the western direction, holding lances in their hands. 
Anafigakeli, Bakkarakeli, Sundarakeli, Rajakeli and Kandarpa- 
kcli, these maids in charge of the bath, their names ending in 
^ Keli are appointed in the northern direction carrying swords 
and shields ( in their hands). 

Over them {all), Mandaravati, Tarafigavati, Kallolavati, 
Madiravati and Kelivati, these five maids whose names end in 
^ Vati ’ and whose job is to recite witty sayings, are made 
Supervisors, ( holding) in their hands a bright golden staff! 

King:— Oh the personnel of maids the Queen has in her 
inner apartments! 

Jester:—Here comes Sarahgika, the Queen’s friend, to 
make a request to you about something, 

( Then enters Sarahgika ,) 

Sarangika:—Victory, Victory to my Lord! The Queen 
requests that your Majesty should go over to the Pleasure- 
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palace and witness the pteparations of the great Vafa-Savitrl 
festival. 

KingAs the Queen commands. 

{Exit the maid. Both pace about and act’going over to the 
Palace. Then enters the chorus-band to play Carcari ) 

Jester:— 

Behold, these girls with sets of pearl-ornaments and very 
thinly dressed, sprinkle one another, at the close of the 
dance, with water in jewelled cups obtained from the 
showering jets. 10 

And here too, 

These twice-'sixteen dancing girls, circling round with 
steps keeping time with the music, play up a wonderful 
variety of formations. A staff-dance ( verily ) is to be seen 
in your courtyard I 11 

Shoulders and heads held even, hands and arms ( moving ) 
evenly, these others, facing one another in two rows, enact 
a Calli dance in a clean linear formation, regulated in its 
tempo and time. 12 

Others keep away the jewelled cups and throw water in 
streams from the showering jets. They ( streams ) fall on 
the bodies of their friends, charming like Cupid’s arrows, 
though watery. 13 

These gay girls, their bodies black like ink or collyrium, 
holding triple bows in ( their hands ) and having peacock’s 
plumes for decorations, create laughter among the people 
by their disguises of the wild tribesmen. 14 

Others present a cemetery scene ( wearing ) the masks 
of female goblins, with offerings of human flesh ( in their 
hands ), terrifying with their groaning and shrieking cries. 

15 

Another girl, with eyes like the deer, beats a frightful 
drum ( whose noise is mingled ) with the pleasant sounds of 
a tambour and with her ( slender ) creeper-like arms swing¬ 
ing alternately, proceeds to play the Calli dance. 16 

Other girls perform an exquisite dance in tempo, as of a 
Yogini, with bells ( on the girdles ) jingling, the time regu- 
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lated by the tempo of vocal music and anklets tinkling 
loudly. 17 

And these other girls, mainly playing on the lutes, their 
garments fluttering about because of their great eagerness, 
make people laugh by their black dress, as they with¬ 
draw, bow and giggle 1 18 

( Entering) 

Sarangika:— [Looking ahead) Here comes His Majesty 
from the * Emerald Bunch * into the Plantain-House. I’ll, 
therefore, go and tell him the Queen’s request. ( Approaching ) 
Victory, Victory, my Lord I The Queen requests that this 
evening your Majesty’s marriage is to be brought about ( by her )• 

Jester:— Well, Lady, what means this sudden shower of 
white gourds ? 

King:— Tell us everything in detail, O Sarahgika. 

Sarangika :—It will be told. On the fourteenth day which 
has just passed, the Queen had an image of Parvatl made in 
rubies, and got it installed by Bhairavananda, And the great 
Yogin was requested by the Queen when she initiated herself 
in the consecration ceremony, to ( accept ) a gift ( from her ) due 
to the teacher. He then said: “ Let this ( gift ) be given, if 
it has to be given. ” At that the Queen said; “ As your 
Reverence commands. ” He said again: “ There is a king of 
the Lafa country, Candasena by name. He has a daughter 
( named ) Ghanasara-ManjarT. The fortune-tellers have predi¬ 
cted that she would be the Queen of an emperor. Our king 
should, therefore, marry her and that ( when done ), will be my 
gift given to me, while our King, too, will become an Emperor.** 
The Queen laughed at this and said : ** As your Reverence 
commands. ” And I was sent over ( to you) to inform you 
( of this ), as the teacher’s gift has been ( promised to be ) given. 

Jester:— ( Laughing) This is ( what they say) : ** The snake 
( dangling) just over the head while the physician is away in a 
distant land ” ! The marriage ( is to be celebrated) here to-day 
and Ghanasara-MaSjari ( stays ) in the Lata country ! 

King:—Why, have you not seen Vrith your eyes the 
( magic ) power of Bhairavananda ? 
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Safail^iki :~The Queen has a Camuntja temple constructed 
underneath the Banyan tree in the heart of the Pleasure-Park. 
Bhairavananda will come there with the Queen. The marriage 
will be performed in the wedding hall, erected for this occasion 
there. 

( Thus^ pacing about she exits) 

KingMy friend, I guess, all this is the ( miraculous ) play 
of Bhairavanada! 

Jester:—It is exactly so. No one but the Moon can make 
the moon-stone statuette ooze or the S'ephalika plant blossom 
in abundance. 

( Entering) 

Bhairavananda :—Here is {the image of) Camuneja serving 
as a screen for the entrance of the under-ground passage 
which opens out at the root of the Banyan tree. {Bowing 
to her with his hand ) 

Victorious is Kali who, in her House of Pleasure at 
the time of the universal destruction, drinks the Demon’s 
blood in the presence of Kala ( God of Death ) in the 
( improvised ) Cup of Brahma’s skull! 19 

( Entering and taking his seat ) 

Karpura-Manjari has not come yet by the subterranean 
passage I 

( Then enters Karpura-Manjari opening the door of the 
underground passage ) 

Karpura-ManjariI bow to you. Revered Sir 1 

Bhairavananda :—May you obtain a husband, most suited 
(to you )! Sit just here. 

( Karpura’-Manjar'i takes her seat ) 

Bhairavananda •.---(To himself) Hasn’t the Queen come yet ? 

( Entering) 

Queen:—( Pacing about and looking in front ) This 
is divine Camuneja. ( Bowing and looking about ) This is 
Karpura-Mahjarl here! What may this be ? ( Addressing 

Bhairavananda) I submit, I collected all wedding requisites in 
my apartment and came here. I’ll, therefore, get them and 
come back again. 
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Bhairavinanda:—You may do so, my child. 

(The Queen turns and paces about ) 

Bhairavinanda :—( Smiling, to himself) She has gone to 
search the place of Karpura-Manjari! ( Aloud ) My child* 
Karpura-MaSjari, go with quick steps by this underground 
passage and stop at your place. Come back again when the 
Queen returns. 

( Karpura-Manjart does accordingly) 

Queen :—^This is the prison-house. ( Entering and observing^ 
to herself) Oh I Here, too, is Karpura-Manjari 1 The girl I 
saw must be ( some one else ) very similar to her! ( Aloud ) 
My child, Karpura-Manjari, how is your bodily health now 7 
( Having, as if, heard from a distance ) What is it you say ? 
“ I have developed a headache.” (To herself) Now then, 
ril go there again. ( Entering and looking at her sides ) My 
friends, take with you all the wedding things and come here. 

(Saying so she paces about ) 

( Karpura-^Manjari enters and sits as before ) 

Queen :— (Looking in front) Here is Karpura-Manjari (agam)I 
Bhairavinanda:—My child, Vibhramalekha, have you 
brought all the wedding requirements ? 

Queen:—Oh yes. But then I forgot (to bring) the 
decorations that will be ( found ) fitting for Ghanasara-Manjarl. 
ril, therefore, go back again. 

Bhairavinanda:—Be it so. 

( Queen gesticulates going out ) 

Bhairavinanda My child, Karpura-Manjari, do the 
same once again. 

( Karpura-^Manjari exits ) 

Queen :—(Gesticulates entrance into the prison-house, and 
obsening Karpura-Manjari ) Alas! I am being made to 
dance about by this ( wretched ) resemblance! (To herself) 
This great Yogin ( perhaps ) brings her by the aerial car of his 
meditation which can move without hindrance. ( Aloud ) My 
friends, take everything that I told you ( to bring ) and come 
here ( again ). ( Gesticulating entrance into the Cdmundd temple 

Mnd observing her ) Oh, the resemblance 1 
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Bhairavinanda:—O Queen, sit here now. His Majesty 
also is just coming over here. 

( Then enter the King, Jester and Kurahgikd ) 

Bhairavinanda :—A seat, a seat for His Majesty. 

( All take proper seats ) 

King:—Here is she, Cupid’s treasure incarnate, the bow-- 
stick of Love, the wild mountaineer, in a bodily form, the 
moon-light of the Moon, moving about by day ! Moreover, 
( she is ) a veritable casket containing a cluster of merit-gems, 
a jewelled doll ( as it were )! ( She is ) also the Spring’s 

blossoming Beauty gliding along f And also, 

If, somehow, the beauty of her form, a veritable banner 
( proclaiming ) the world-conquest, falls within the range 
of a man’s eyes, the God of Love ( steps in) to stay in his 
distracted heart, with his bent bow-stick and arrows fixed 
to it! 20 

Jester :—(Aside ) You have made the saying true ; •* The 
boat cannot be trusted even when it has reached the bank.” 
Therefore, keep quiet. 

Queen :— ( To Kurahgikd ) O Kuraiigika, do you arrange 
the wedding costume of His Majesty and Sarahgika will do it 
for Ghanasara-MaSjari. 

(At this the two gesticulate putting on both the wedding 
costumes ) 

Bhairavinanda:— Let the priest be called. 

Queen:— Here is worthy KapiSjala, my Lord’s teacher, a 
crest-jewel of all learned Brahmins. Let the making of the 
sacred fire now start. 

Jester:— I am quite ready. O my friend, I’ll tie the knot 
to your upper garment. Hold the hand of Karpura-Manjan in 
your own hand. 

( The Queen, startled, looks in dejection ) 

Bhairavinanda:— You have been very nicely tricked 
(byme)\ Because Ghanasara-Manjari is just another name 
dor Karpura-MaSjari! 

King( Holding her hand ) 
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All the pricks that there are on the raw melons and 
those on the inside petals of the Ketaka flower are, indeed^ 
transferred to my body at your touch, beautiful as you are, 
and they are (to be seen ) as thick-set lines of horripila¬ 
tion ( on >ne ) I 21 

Jester:— Oh My friend, let circum-ambulations be done 
now and let fried grains be offered into the sacred fire. 

(The King does everything, as told. The Heroine stands 
bashful. Having celebrated the marriage, the King enthusiastically 
honours every one duly and takes his seat as an Emperor ) 

(Behind the curtain ) 

Bard:—May the marriage festival be for your Majesty’s- 
happiness I 

The raw gourd melon, the fresh jack-fruit, the coral 
trees, the stalks of lotuses and the Ketaka flower-the host 
of their qualities, I imagine, has been possessed forcibly by 
your body, ( since ) such frequent thrills of horripilation 
are released on your body under the guise of vivid, big 
bristles! 22 

Bhairavinanda:—Is there any other thing dear to yoi» 
that you would like to be done for you ? 

KingWhat can it be more agreeable than this ? Since, 

Even though she has a rival, the Queen is not now 
mentally disturbed by anger. I have vroa {this girl), my 
Love’s Reviver, her face like the full-moon’s orb. The 
Emperor’s title has been secured. What more should I 
wish for ? Everything that could be obtained in human 
life, has thus been fulfilled by your favour 1 23 

And yet, may this ( too) happen. 

( Benediction ) 

The wild conflagration of want ( poverty ) which, blazing 
everyday, destroys all the merits of the wise, be exting¬ 
uished by the shower of the side-glances of LaksmI 1 24 

( At this, all exit ) 

End of Fourth Javanika. 
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NOTES 

P. 1. 1.1 SER^gfaT—'May bliss come (to us all) from the 

Goddess of Learning ! Cf. ?T3T3^ Act I. 

(p. 11,1. 24> I g%® IV. 5. \ 

\{f. I. 5. It should be noted that the Poet invokes in 

this first verse of the Drama, while in the last verse, 55 ^, the 
Goddess of Wealth is invoked cf. 

I IV. 24. 

grHifqr—‘ May Vyasa and others rejoice.’ Among 
other poets, very surely qif 5 fti% occupies a prominent place in 
the Poet’s mind. In this connection, it is interesting to read 
the dialogue between and (w. «it. Act I) where 

ailtg is referred to as God is repre¬ 
sented as his Scribe writing down the to his dictation, 

and the is evaluated in the following words 

ana tranf^n**: 1 

%s!} 5(i6qji%Ti?wqraTii^'| L19. 

s | ^ i *ft --^=aifesn—means * Poetic diction or style ’ and is 
defined by in his as * The wonderful 

account of the journey of the with his bride 

the different styles of dress and speech he comes across and the 
kind of influence they exert on him is given by in bis 

^qjfffltgr, and he probably bolds the view that even the 
literary style is shaped and moulded by environments, customs 
and manners of the people of the province, and thus the style 
reveals the traits and the character of the people as much or as 
effectively as the dress style would do I He recognises only 
three styles vir. and the 5 !t€ 1 style having 

been ignored by him. Cf. rRif: 

qiS'qi# ^1% I 

Wff ^ 55^^15% « m* VII 
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The styles are thus described— 

41^ 5#ci«RI ' 

5513" g ii 

For details, see fijJijJnsT’s 

—(t^) is the style of the people of (Pr. 
a city in the country. Cf. «im '>135? * 

55^0 I. (p. 15,1.4) 5i5tiffa sptsrm^ %% q?Rg?i} Jim 

iiT“ in. ^5t^55*i t ?r® 1.1 

—‘ May they lick these styles ’. For the idea of 
‘licking’ while relishing the poetic compositions, Cf. 

^r?iRT i 

OTWft Raf 'HS: II ^r® jft® VII 

sre%^: qm J? 5i%?=q;ii 

?f 3n?i: ?qi^ JTg^n > 

f^: qR^iqi^ 

R gsw qrarql ii w® ?i» 1.1. 

'^35l?r f^sr—The Cakora birds are proverbially noted for 
their fondness for the moonlight. 

1.2. With the bodiless God of Love, love-play is an 
impossibility. Poor Madana! Is this to be construed as the 
Poet’s expression of pity and sympathy for the Love-God who 
inspires men and women to indulge in amorous acts, but, being 
incorporeal, is himself incapable of them ? The Poet’s 
approach to this God and to some extent, even to God S'iva, 
appears rather light-hearted and frivolous. 

I. 3. (RRi55lI5iql:— W|qi?raT ) — ‘ filled 

with yearnings for love’s pleasures,’ Konow prefers the reading 
B*g?3n?n»t— q«pp?rr5l^:— ‘ with the Six-mouthed God 
as their precious trust or treasure.’ 

P. 2, 1. 4. Parvatl is filled with jealous anger to see 
Gahga installed on her husband’s head I With a view to 
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appease her wrath, Siva bows his head before her and gives at 
her feet an offering of water ( as a devotee would do to the 
rising Sun-god ), by means of a silvery shell of the crescent 
moon held in both hands and filled to the brim by the Gangetic 
water mingled with the pearly moonlight! A nice poetie fancy. 
For Parvati’s jealousy. Cf. ^ 

IT I* 50, also 1.1, 

An introductory stanza of a song, repeated 
as a kind of chorus. The importance of is stresaij by the Poet 

o 

in the Cf. ^ sr«i^ sm: i qa: I sqqfft qiqflqjqiq;, 

I arggqqifcT ^ aqr I. X4. 

o 

P* 3 —9?^ I See Introduction. 

I. 5. ^3if8i...^tl—<3rPiqgqi%^r-An indirect way of re¬ 
ferring to the name of by means of synonyms for the 

two component words in his name, viz. and 

While stands as a synonym for the word^j^ 

which here means ' the moon,’ is suggested by the expression 
‘ The lord of the night ’ ()• For the use of the 
word in the sense of the moon, Cp. 

"Slq t ?if ii w* ft- 1 . 126 . 

—See Introduction. 

S^^RRq.. A kind of a verbal quiz or a riddle in which 
the answer is suggested by the question or questions. In the 
for instance, puts two questions to with a 
view to elicit from him the name of whose arrival he 

has come to announce ( Act V). 

I. 6. For a discussion of see Introduction. 

1.7. It would appear from this verse that although 
is a versatile poet, proficient in almost all the dialects 
( ). he has a special predilection for Prakrits, for its 

sweetness and elegance, cf. 

fjR: si^qi SIJiRmsti: Slfrta^: 

firfJmr: qwnq: 9 ^ 

fspw 9 qta ll qi« 9* 1. 11. 
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The following description of the may also be noted 

with interest in this connection—sns^i 

5i|:, qrtl, m- sRral • 

anOT, 3?^%. 5i«lfroR%iBi^ ^ «rn^:, 

argstiilTOi^^ ^1% I sin» 41* HI. 

P. 4. 1.8. Quite a lively discussion we have in the 
ans?i4iTtigT also over this issue viz. * what constitutes Poetry, ’ 
which had agitated the minds of rhetoricians over centuries. 

seems to accept the view that Sentiment is the Soul of 
Poetry, and it is, therefore, the delineation of sentiment through 
the medium of striking expression describing various themes or 
topics with feeling, that constitutes Poetry. The choice of 
topics is immaterial. A poet can have, at his disposal, quite an 
unlimited store of themes. But what is important for the poet, 
is the way or the manner in which he bandies them in a suitable 
expression for a successful delineation of the sentiment. 
Accepting, therefore, the view that sentiment is the essence of 
Poetry, he lays stress on or charming expression which 

alone makes Poetry and this is the view he shares with his 
learned consort, Avanti-Sundari. cf. 

1... ‘ ann’ 

^ g ^ Jtraf: i... 

ang *ir tir w 1^: « 

TW: a ci4l^ ’ 

sifg»FWqts5r q>^qcis4 

II (RR. 4t. IX) 

qirai aiT tlf *511 ti*3—‘ Whatever be the language ’ which the 
Poet chooses. The language is, after all, a vehicle to convey 
his thoughts to the reader and, therefore, the Poet must under> 
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stand and master the mechanism of the language, the full 
import and significance of words, cf. «n<1TS 

sgoRiRRf^i ai^— 

5pqisqisi5Pfti^: i%wwTd i 

^sRr qirfj¥l4^l% ^ 

q^?sf tfr: 5i»i?¥n ii (*ft- IX.) 

?WI3...3TJRl^—For a discussion of the Poet’s contempo¬ 
raries, see Introduction. 

I. 9. sifs^l cRSEn^--^«3i:-For a poet, according 
to both genius and knowledge are vital. And he 

notes ten stages for him to develop into a great poet. The sixth 
stage is that of a SRfraf^, while the seventh stage marks a 
when he secures proficiency in v.irious languages and possesses 
unrestrained skill in various types of poetic composi¬ 
tions and in the delineation of various sentiments. Cf. 
■ fj)W: ffll ?nJIT^3i: I a ^ cSTspnr^smi?^ 

^ 55rsrwi55f5(?^ I ... ^ »T#>I I 

^mr. ^ , fnwr;?:, fPirsRf^:, 

an^^:, ^ l ... ?ns?tfcRg5P^ H^oi; g iriT^'%: I 

mf5 war TO ^ ^fSRwar: ?r i 

gtr: i ^ tRain i iTr. V. In 

this connection the following concluding verse of ^lana^- 

author of has, perhaps, a pointed reference to 

this classification of poets. Cf. 

af^f ^a f asm^ jw i 

eiPl f^RRarf^: aw II 

1.10. While mentioning the Poet’s name in the in 
verse 5, the idea of the moon with reference to him is 
suggested. In this verse, the Poet’s superiority, while in rivalry 
() with the moon, is being established. The moon has 
a spot, on account of which his rays, perhaps, suffer in their 
illumination. The Poet’s merits, however, are flawless. The 
name luis to be explained as a compound,— 

(’asR:) —meaning ' a veritable moon, who is a crest- 

jewel (of the world) ’ I 
9 
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1.11. =^rr3r^^..-3T^Ta^fT“-“Sce Introduction. 

P. 5. —The month of marks the advent of 

Spring which extends over a period of two months, viz. and 
also called and while the next two months, viz. 
and 3^13 are taken up by the Summer (jffcq) Season. 
Cf. i fq^q 

••• qRm/??*c[T: I trq^ ^ qm:. ft 

\ eq?e?: i ^ ^ 

iTgwr\iR%ar sraj: ... 

(qrg:) i q:T. XVIII. 

qfr^ 3 Ti%—You are greeted or congratulated. 

1.13. The season of Spring is the most favourite theme 
of the Sanskrit, as also the Prakrit poets, who are never tired of 
describing in minute details, its characteristic natural 
phenomena and features viz. the breezes, blossoms, bees and 
birds like cuckoos and its intoxicating influence and amorous 
reactions in man. Our Poet also is not to be found wanting in 
this literary pastime and we have, therefore, in this Act, not 
only the royal Hero, his consort and the two bards, but even 
the maid and the Jester, singing the glory of this season in a 
more or less monotonous and conventional strain. The whole 
effort is, however, rather uninteresting and undramatic. 

‘Bees’wax’, used by ladies for their lips 
cracking due to cold. It served the purpose of the modern 
cold cream. ftqRT3T-fqi^?R, A kind of bodice, stuffed with 
cotton wool, to keep the body warm in the cold season. 

Their regard slackened’ for a facial 
application of saffron. Pigment of saffron was supposed to 
give warmth to the body in the cold season, Cf. 

^ I and 

1%2T: 

« qJT. 5fi. XVIII. 

P, 6, 1.14. ‘ cleanse, rub ( with the rind 

of the betel-nut tree) notes this rcot in the sense of 

Sisrqq: ‘ IV 395). Cf. Marathi Jn the 
cold season, rubbing of teeth with a rind was attend^ with 
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pain because of chapped lips, qi^ei... qs—' The blanket 
remaining rolled up at the feet,’ because of warm weather. In 
the cold weather, on the other hand, thick blankets, stuffed 
with cotton wool, are tightly held over legs and thighs. Cf. 

gqisi-. i 

ii ( '5 t. jfi. XVIII.) 

lover, paramour. 

^qi...^*t3;?—^qrqrqtqqj'^oFgc, ‘ a veritable ear-ornament in the 
form of a ^q^p flower to the city of qrqi ’—a capital of the 
country, lying between Bhagalpur and Monghyr. The 
city =q>:qi3^1 is located within two miles west of Bhagalpur. 
<T5r...=qnrFl~^:qifqr5T^?r5r^i?4. The word ?rsi is used punningly 
to mean ‘ lustre, majesty ’ and ‘ a district in west Bengal.’ It is 
also the name of a city in Bengal; ‘ who by his majesty sur¬ 
passed the beauty of the city of fq^q...^>q-‘ who by his 

valour outran the country called sfiiq^q i. e. Assam,’ with its 
capital slJsqTl^qg? (Cf. IV. 83-84 ). The suggestion of the 
King’s excelling the God of Love (qiiq) in handsomeness {^ 
is, of course, there. fR...%i%3n?—‘ Providing enter¬ 
tainment to the people of ’ which Konow notes as the 

name of Bengal. The love-sports of ) are also, per¬ 

haps, intended to be suggested in this connection. The whole 
description is an attempt on the part of the bard, to represent 
in a poetic way the king’s conquests of these countries. 

I. 15. ‘causing intense passion for 

love-sports.’ —' waving of the curling ringlets 

P. 7. I. 16. ‘ A maiden from Maharaspra.’ 

). ^3nq(|3T-5dq»tqf^, ‘ slightly churned.’ qjfeair-sijigiaT, 

* Fully blossomed.’ or qqfr—A Desi word in the sense of 

* a bold, proud lady.’ (5nT?qr ^ ) 

^S’qf^qr ?r:—' who has multiplied in abundant measure 

Cupid’s bow-stick and who has given to his arrows an irresis¬ 
tible fury.' The spring is responsible for two things: rich 
production of the bow-rods of Cupid and the fierce fury that 
he gives to his shafts. Spring is the bosom friend of Cupid, 
q?rft-sra^. ‘ An open palm.’ 
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1.17. —‘ The garlands suspended on the door- 

arches—The sage anr^, 'Pitcher-born*. 
f3|cqg—‘ great, abundant, exceeding \ a De^ word. cf. Marathi 
fSrqa. 

P. 8. 1.18. —* which swells up the 

big breasts ’. cf. ar^r anw^l i 5nf ® Act I. 

Affecting all. cf. I The form 

with a gqtqi? is obtained according to the ^— ‘ 

I III 2. 42. For the idea of this verse, cf. c^rsf?! Jn*W3 *RI 
*13 =^3? qq; > q?»i?nf5tft?nq IX 47. 

We may note with interest almost the same ideas repeated by 
the Poet in his other works, e. g. • 

ZT f%lTR g»T€saf ^ 

m-- ^ i 

^ 'R^lcFRrat mR 

^ ii f%® 1.27. 

q»ir§ii5i55i%«’n|iq9Tt i 
55t#»i 5f[«rgt^ 

11 Ibid, I. 29 

g^W ^Il%«ncqt fJjfetWFSJR; 

SIH: II jft® XVIII. 

^tSJRrf^sT—‘ One who can read and decipher, a 
scholar,' as opposed to ' unlettered, illiterate.’ 

3n*t^...^—‘Handed down in regular succession () ’. 

—Every language develops its vocabulary 
of vituperation or abuse, which is one form of outlet for pent- 
up emotion. aTJUcSTURL^^^I in the (Act III) exc^nge 

a volley of abuse in Sanskrit, while we have here, a scene of 
altercation between and the maid using this wordy 

weapon to put down their adversary. The whole scene does 
not reflect well on the dignity of the royal court. 

f i *m—* A would-be bawd or procuress’. f Si gafg an — • 
' One who has no auspicious marks or signs of a good woman.’ 
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qy..—‘ Spoiling other people’s sons. ’ a Desi 

root, is used in the sense of ‘ spoiling, contaminating, polluting,’ 
cf. Marathi Ra i ot«I . It is usual for to represent the maid 
as an illegitimate girl, a harlot, a procuress, etc. Sex plays a 
prominent part in the language of abuse ! Rfef 

or fer means ‘ 1 a gambling den, 2 a scar accordingly, this 
slang is interpreted in various ways: ‘ A girl having an un¬ 
steady character ( ), a girl associated with { men in) 

gambling dens, or a girl having a bee-like scar ' It may be 
that something obscene is also intended to be suggested. 

—‘ A menace in the gambling den, or a girl who has a 
frightful look on account of a big scar’. 

‘ Joining or associating with moral rakes or men ruined in life. ’ 
V. L. —‘ Associating with the wicked 

—Ancestor of see Introduction. 

Cf. Marathi, ? ‘Help of a mirror is not 

needed when bangles on the wrist reflect.’ It should be noted 
that old types of bangles had small mirror-pieces fixed on them. 

quotes another maxim in the same 
sense to show off her wisdom. ‘ The fact of the horse gallop¬ 
ing before our very eyes does not need to be substantiated by 
evidence collected from witnesses standing nearby.’ 

P. 9. —An onomatopoetic word. Cf. Marathi 

Cf. fST mxj ^nl^dquqqgsiqey fsrar 8 n%^ 

I IV. 0 I q«sif? 3 {r...qidl 3 Tf^-There will 

be no buyers for musk in a village or a forest and no other 
thing except a touch-stone can test the quality of gold. Simi¬ 
larly, says he, his merit will be appreciated only by his friend 
and the Queen, before whom alone he will recite. It is not 
only the composition but even recitation of a poem that 
was valued and appreciated. In his qirsqiltqrar in the Seventh 
Chapter called qissn^, he described the people countrywise, 
as good, bad or indifferent reciters of poetry. Cf, qs^ ?sa4 

55 I 2 I: sifd N?sctf|q: I 55 R 5 disiq 555 q# 5 ^?%pii ii 

1.19. ’ A bunch of blossoms.’ — 

Boiled rice ( ). ^ 55 ;! is rice sown in May-June and ripen . 

ing in December. means ' rice boiled and prepared as 
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food.’ Cf, 3T fcti 57sft i 

IV. in<%3T— strained, Cf. Marathi jirs^. —f^=^%55, A 

kind of jasmine; name of the tree called Marathi sRjfjjRi. 

—<bl'dltf4 ( —‘ wilderness, poverty, barren¬ 

ness,’ as opposed to the fertility and richness ( of the brain ), 
which claims for herself and hence his rctort-garnf^sivi. 

‘ O girl of noble or charming words.’ V. L. foiar^^aioRflnT ^ar®} 
is also good, meaning ‘ words that would please one’s own 
beloved.’ ‘ ’ (Standing) stiflF and erect with 

pride.’ Cf. Marathi —(ofl). 

I. 20. The breezes from the slopes of Ceylon have lost 
their size and strength, being swallowed by the exhausted 
female cobras. They are, however, restored to their original 
strength and volume, by the addition, on their way, of the sighs 
of the bereaved women and look like full grown-ups ! Cf. 

S5T#t II I 28. 

P, 10. ^?.,.gpirr~Soft, sonorous diction for a paltry, 
detestable idea that indicates poverty of imagination, would be 
according to qwR, an arqiRnsJTi illustrated by the verse 
^=*3^1^55^...etc. ^[. g. 1. She illustrates this kind 
of poetry ( ) by examples of ugly, deformed or mis¬ 

shapen women wanting to dress and decorate in their enthu¬ 
siasm to look beautiful—an eflEort which only brings opposite 
results 1 !i?55R5R55i3n—‘ A small stick or pencil 
with which collyrium is applied to eyelids and eyebrows’. Cf^ 
^ Act I. 

gsfl g®t...q^f—f^^gg;’s reply is only for the sake of a reply. 
Her verse is really good, with a striking idea, as he himself 
admits, couched in a good expression, a 

piece of silken fabric. ‘Weaving of coarse 

silk, V. L 23^0 is more correct. notes the word in his 

Grammar to illustrate the change of a to 2 ; 2:11. 205 


* See Additions and oorreotions. The whole passage including 
the Queen's speech Is unfortunately left out in the printing of the text. 
The mistake is regretted. 
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Com. of ), ‘ An iron rod or beam 

used for balances, refers to two kinds of balances: one 

for weighing precious stones which has to be very sensitive and 
yet there are no markings of numbers or letters engraved on 
the balance-rod to indicate the approved weights and their 
smaller divisions, while on the other hand, common balances, 
as in godowns, to weigh massive commodities like cotton, wood, 
coal, etc, have such markings ! a ‘ unlettered* 

illiterate is like such an iron-rod ‘ unmarked * () and yet 
he is being employed, through royal favour, for this fine art of 
poetic composition which is like weighing of jewels; while 
the learned ( ), is not permitted even to attempt 

at this art, which is like collecting and weighing gold to serve 
as a setting for the gems. 

3%... sfq—The eldest brother of or as mythology 

tells us, was which also means * an ear’; similarly 

refers to the asterism, named which 
cones after (qj) the twelfth lunar mansion consist¬ 
ing of two stars. 

P. 11. qlf|q and Very little is 

known of these writers or poets except the author of the 
famous Prakrit work, a collection of poems called or 

^r|f? 53 n—-A Desi word meaning, * a piece of garment, cloth 
or a scarf,’ V. L. may also mean the same thing. 

The whole sentence of amounts to saying ‘Goto 

hell or to dogs ’, and too, retorts in the same strain 

when he asks her to ‘ go where his mother’s first row of teeth* 
disappeared *. —‘ A competition or race ’ in 

which the heads of competitors, like those of race horses, are 
held in a lins, before they are given the start, 

—^q^JTsqt^The five products of a cow taken collectively 
viz. milk, curds, ghee, urine and cowdung (^i 
^4 ^ ^ )• The mixture is supposed to be purifying 

and is partaken on holy occasions, like those of ;3qTqi4 ceremony • 
of course, says this, in a bittfer sarcastic 
tone ; Marathi—ttCf 1 
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^ —* May you have that on your neck which the 

thrce-eycd God wears on his head This is ' half¬ 

moon’, and also suggests the stretched-out palm, with the 
thumb and the fore-finger spread apart, placed on the man's 
neck in an attempt to throw him out. cf. Marathi 
which is the same as —The Asoka tree gets 

his craving fulfilled by a kick from a lady’s foot, * May your 
face be crushed with a kick '^aT|—' ‘ pound¬ 

ed, be pulverised.’ Cf. Marathi 5 ^. The low level to which 
the banter has sunk is disgusting, not to speak of the vulgar 
abuse which pours on the poor maid. It does not speak 
well of the royal house-hold where such indecent raillery and 
tomfoolery is allowed to be indulged in, in the presence of the 
Queen ! 

* Licking or swallowing a hundred 
treasures ’. %%—A Desi root meaning ‘ to lick ’. cf. q 

1 Marathi This slang has definitely an obscene 

suggestion, —' A Street-wallower'. ^g—g:; ‘ to roll 

on the ground, to wallow.’ cf. Marathi 

‘ Name of a very useful tree ’. Konow iden¬ 
tities it with ^^ 55 , ‘ Horse radish tree, whose bulbs are cut up- 
for a pungent sauce and limbs are torn off for their flowers ’. 
Cf. trq; fns, qi’sqr TOt^r, ^ 

curses her, saying that she be so cut and 
mutilated like this tree! —what the lousy 

bull gets from the farmer (qrtR). qiR also means ‘ a stupid rustic 
or low man ’. Jif^^S-’A strong but lazy bull.’ Cf. 

ifirife: I of course, refers to a cut in the nose 

(Marathi ) with a string passed through, by which such 
bulls are brought round and made to work. 

P. 12. Trq...qT3i5Hnw—1^^, talking thus, is only making 
noise without sense like a jingling anklet on her foot. 

—The or asterism coming after is trqvi, mean¬ 
ing also ‘ an car ’. —‘ I shall throw away ’ cf. 

Marathi tTRSof. cf. Marathi awt.’ 

' Service at the feet of my wife in my own house will be better 
rewarded than here ’! 
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’itfr—*iW, ‘ Assembly, meeting * Having a 

long beardCf. a similar remark from the in Sakuntalam, 
‘ aif eit gr^RiM VI. 

gwftsBoni—‘with frightful big ears’ zcq^, a De^i word, Cf. 
Marathi sqtX. atf ...gtl“Cf. Marathi— ^ I *n a^^— 
Don’t pursue him or go after him with a view to compromise 
or make up with him. Cf. stage directions like tlWl: 

^RW'J'^Nw. ars—*^—ang?i 3 ra#? 5 i:, ‘Hard to conciliate’. gvi...»T^ 
—^sigoiqptj:, A knot of a hempen chord. 

P. 13. I. 21. gftrrigqR?i:i ‘ (Going in) a chariot 

with halting or limping horses.’ The Sun’s distraction at the 
sight of the gracefully moving swings is, as it were, shared by 
the horses too! 

aw... —f?i 1 ^s, he refers to, are the miraculous powers 
which a Yogin gets after he has successfully progressed through 
the eight processes of the Yoga, viz. qjt, 

WIWT. and Cf. ipsPT: I 

I in. 43-44. The ftif^s or Powers are— 

P. 14. I. 22. 35 f— ‘ The regular order of ceremonies 

and rites, ritual.’ 

ffSStp^Rsnif— ^wirfanRT:, Adherents of the cult of the wor¬ 
ship of 5 n%. ‘ They are called Saktas, of whom there are two 
classes: Kaula or Kaulika and Samayin. The Kaulas or the 
Left- handed Saktas, as they are called, worship their goddess 
Sakti represented either by a Sricakra ( L c. a picture of the 
female organ drawn in the centre of nine such organs on a piece 
of silken cloth ) or the organ of a living beautiful woman. 
They offer to her and themselves indulge in taking wine, flesh, 
honey, fish and such other things, including sexual intercourse. 
It is interesting to note how the conception of 51 % i. e. energy, 
representing originally the powers of willing, acting, creating 
etc. came to be first deified as a goddess, chiefly because of the 
word’s feminine gender, being looked upon as the Consort of 
1 ^. Later, various forms of the goddess, blissful and fierce, 
were developed, the latter ones being named as 
^ gvsT etc. This was due to the influence of the aboriginal forms 
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of worship and also on account of its association or eve n identi* 
fication with the Saivite schools of Kapalikas, who indulged 
in the offerings of animals and even human beings. The 
had been a notoriously horrible sect, as could 
be seen from its mention by in his 

where carries away the heroine of the 

play, from her bed-chamber in the dead of night, to 
be immolated and sacrificed before the goddess by 

her teacher Attainment of miraculous powers, such 

as those of speedy movement through the air are attributed 
to them and they profess to have their knowing power stimu¬ 
lated by the drinking of wine, being always embraced by the 
Power (5Tf%!) of i.e. (Sec Bhandarkar’s ‘ Saivism and 
Vaishnavism’), Our the great Yogin, seems to represent 

the two-fold cult of the and the unscrupulous ^rqil^s. 
Sanskrit poets often utilised these characters to lend colour to 
and bring in an element of the Disgusting and the Miraculous 
to their dramatic Actions. An encounter with the by 

is described in the chapter XV, where the 

commentator notes the following verses— 

ci5rr»it?T ^?t: i sn... i 

^ n ... 

cisrn^ wg?^qT*i?nss;?ii i 

ntJTi ' 

??fi2rctwm5n% ii 

ov 

^ aifH% sfl? H ... 

It need not be imagined, however, that because the King 
and the Queen are showing great interest in Bhairavananda 
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who impresses them by his miracles, they are ardent followers 
of this sect. The Queen, of course, is more taken in than the 
King. There are gullible types who fall a prey to the mes¬ 
meric influence of such 9 unning Rasputins who profess spiritual 
or yogic powers! 

0 

1,23. Cf. sn?!: 

^—‘ A slut, a whore,’ often as a term of abuse; also means 
* a young widow.’ 

I. 24. qs gfeii r, ‘A sacrificial performance.’ 

Salvation along with sexual pleasures and ( drinking of ) 
wines'. Salvation through sensuality f 

P. 15. A metaphor to represent the beauti¬ 

ful girl’s face as the moon. 

P. 16. I. 26 & 27. is brought over by air and 

presented to the gaxe of the king and others, while she was 
just in the act of bathing. The ccllyrium is washed away 
from her eyes which have thus become red and drops of water 
are clinging to the hair-ends, while she is dressed only in one 
piece of garment, which is slipping down from her body ! The 
poet sinks to the low indecent depth of sensuality, as he avidly 
gloats over the physical features of his heroine in this condi¬ 
tion. —‘ In no picture can she be portrayed or 

painted by any one!’ ‘ Movement, stepping, 

going about.’ Cf. M i 5 b 1%@—A Dc^ 

word in the sense of “ A long piece of silk or cotton 

wrapped about the hips with one end falling nearly to the 
feet and the other thrown over the head.”—Konow. 

P. * Rise, collection or combination. * 

God Siva who is imagined to have a bodily 
form, half-male and half-female, ’ cJT —‘ With his 

beloved by his side, why should he stare at me with eyes full 
of admiration ’ ? The King’s gaze was rather embarrassing to 
her, in the presence of his wife. ‘$ 2 }^—obliquely, slantingly.’ 
Com. —‘ Bent side-ways ’. V. L, s)^. 

I. 29. Fine fancies the Poet gives in this verse. Her sharp 
glances darted through the eye-corners, and passing by the side 
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of the ear, are compared to the bees, pulling aside the hollow 
tips of the Ketaka buds, while the King, who is the target, 
feels that he is being bathed white, as it were, in camphor juice 
or in moonlight and besmeared () by the white powder of 
pearls, as a result of these! —The hollow cavity, 

(formed at the top*when the petals have slightly opened out). 

Cf. ssnf 

J^O *JO II, 11 

—“Or with a pun of which the King is not con- 
ciously guilty, * Then was I irradiated with love for Karpura- 
(maSjari) —Konow. —Konow’s translation ‘ past my 

ear ’ does not appear to be correct. 

I. 30. * A child’s fist. ’ —^The hip and 

the loins. —^The extent of the area of the eye can bear 

comparison with a spread-out palm of a young person 1 qgf- 
The palm of the hand, stretched out and hollowed. Cf. 
Marathi qgi. —‘For me, in a painting she is 

impossible to be brought out or portrayed, as she really is!’ 
The painting will fall short. ‘ The style of beauty here 
exaggeratedly described is abundantly illustrated by the sculp¬ 
tures of ancient Indian monuments. They out-Rubens Rubens 
in his most drastic avalanches of buttocks. Hindu painters 
show more self-restraint than the sculptors and poets. -Konow, 

P. 18, 1.31. The great question mooted by and 

discussed at greater length in the next Act, is ; Does Beauty, 
real natural Beauty, stand in need of any ‘ Aid ’ ? Are not 
such aids, in the form of dress, decoration, make-up etc., super¬ 
fluous ? While favours decoration of the body, which 
according to him, is calculated to enhance the inherent charm, 
the king dismisses this idea and looks upon ornaments as gaudy, 
worthless appendages. More of it, however, in the next Act. 

%|T—* Women, devoid of beauty, derive some charm 
by means of ornaments.’ For such persons, aids are a necessity* 
V, L. an w good. 

I. 32. For those precious features of beauty, which she 
possesses viz. a golden complexion, expanse of eyes only halted 
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by ears, and bright cheeks which look like two pieces of the 
moon, it appears that Cupid plays the personal Body-guard and 
escorts her with a drawn bow in his hand. How otherwise, 
says the king, is he to explain his painful and violent feelings, 
unless they are caused by some of his ’ arrows with which 
Cupid has pierced him ? —Cupid is equipped with 

five arrows which usually are given in this oft-quoted verse— 
^ I U They 

refer to the various flowers or blossoms. But other five arrows 
are also conceived, in view of the effects which Love brings 
about in its victims; and they are—satqoi: l 

—‘ The street-wind knows full well how much 
of stiffness, courage or haughtiness the creeper possesses 
the pride or haughtiness of a delicate 
swaying creeper (). suggests that with all the 

protective aid of Cupid who may try to keep away the king by 
shooting his arrows at him, the girl herself will soften and 
surrender herself to the king, like a creeper to the wooing 
and caressing advances of the wind. She will offer little 
resistance, and the wind knows the creeper’s strength very 
well ! V. L. sfR 5 RSTHT #rgRaT'q—which Com, explains 

I. 33. ‘ The beauty of the body is solely due to its own 
natural physical excellences, as detailed in the next verse. 
Drapery, on the other hand, howsoever gorgeous and 
splendid by itself, mars the bodily charm which it hides 
underneath. ’ The king asserts this view with a pointed 
reference to Karpura-maajarl who stands before him, as 
a ‘ Bathing Beauty’, wet and scantily dressed f — 

' Every part of whose person is stamped with Beauty's 

P. 19, I. 34. A Deii word meaning ‘ breasts ’. 

^laR... —The lotus can-find no place on the ear, as its 

petals falling down below would obstruct the eye-corner 
underneath! plays the gallant when he 

spreads his upper garment for to sit upon, in the style 
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of Sir Walter Raleigh spreading his mantle before Queen 
Elizabeth when she came across a muddy spot in the street, , 

P, 20. The husband of my aunt i. e 

mother’s sister, cf, Marathi while RT|Nj3n—is 

Rl^. Purchased by giving (as her price) 

bits of oil-cake (533 or Marathi 35 . The word is 

used in this sense by in his cf. ^RiRirf 

( V. L, 5355 ) ^3'^l3IF3^^?553f^ 3^RRP^555R 

Iri: I i%f5n ^i33rJii rrrpi, si'rrt w# r 

Rg^ 51533 ) R 3 Rinf: il^® r®. The joke is quite common with us, 
when we say, for instance, with reference to a sprightly smart 
kid, that she was purchased in the days of famine by the price 
of a few bits of bread ! cf. j'^rarR Rw{l^ 3 l deleft ! 

R —A pun, perhaps, on the name^siRT, ‘Moon’s 

lustre ’. cf. Rrgtftg 35’4 3I 5RI^5R RW • R HRirRcS 
3S3TR55r5. II Rif® 1. 26, Also. 35 n 5n%fl 53 iR 5 rRIR® 555 in 

=3351% I <1 f “ R® I- 24. 

353 ) RRIRl—fiRTR^, perhaps, sees the Queen for the first 
time in her life. 

Rf^RR—RfqWRR, ‘ Arrangement of incidents, the plot of a 
drama ’. A remark of a self-conscious poet, after the manner 
ofR355^. Cf, 3T^t Rf3«nRfRr“35R® HT RtoiT 3 Rro|R—-The Yogin’s 
meditation serving as an aerial car for the heroine to be lifted 
from one place to another. 

P. 21 3if|R—3reir:, ‘ Outside the circle of intimates form¬ 
ing a close family, ’ RffJ 3 |)—R^r^?^:, P. P. of the denominative 
verbal form from Rpq—(cf. Marathi RffR). ‘Highly 
valued, honoured, ’ R33rr-~R33F. ‘ Worship, honour.’ ... 
< 5 : 05 —It is taken as an illustration of ( 33 %^: 

)i by which the delicate creeper suggests the heroine 
and the toilet and the decoration to be done for her in musk 
and camphor represent the watering of the creeper. 

I. 35. The poet imagines the Day to be the 

body of which the sun represents the ‘ Lump of life’ ( sfiRplos). 
aft?! leaves the body, when the time of death (cfifvSiR^) has come, 
leaving the body darkened by the shadow of death. 
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P. 22.1.36. The evening marks the commencement 
of a hectic time of enjoyment, after the lull of the boring hot 
day. The house-bold servants are, therefore, very active in 
making arrangements for this purpose. They unlock the 
jewelled roof terraces and picture-galleries, and spread couches 
open to the starry sky. And while the rustling sound of the 
maid’s silken saris is to be heard inside the harem, from the 
arbours comes the sweet hum of ladies who have found grati¬ 
fication from their lovers after an emotional outburst of jealous 
anger I Cf. II 22 and 23. 



I 

I 



SECOND ACT 


P. 23. II. 1. The king, in a reminiscent mood, brings back 
before his mind the strikingly sensuous pictures of the Heroine 
to gloat over them in his love-torn condition. In this verse, is 
given one such picture of the Heroine, as she stood looking 
askance at the King, while the parts of her delicate body, viz, 
the hips, the belly, the neck and the braid of her hair presented 
four different beautiful poses to the view I standing 

firm and steady.’ Even the distance of sesamum even 

for a small fraction of an inch. CfMarathi 

‘ slightly overflowing or surging \ the folds on the stomach 
() being considered as the waves. The braid of 

her hair, as she perhaps was jerking her neck, was tossed over 
her face and ultimately rested close upon her bosom, 

‘ Heaping up of the palm leaves.’ 

A kind of toddy palm,’ The idea underlined is that 
of an absent-minded scholar who goes on in his reverie turning 
over the pages of a manuscript without looking into them and 
muttering the same ‘ stock phrases ’ which have no connection 
with whatever is written on them! ‘slacken, 

lessen’, ‘Ardour, impetuosity, intensity.’ 

* Getting old and ripe, maturing.' De¬ 
nominative from ^< 5 . IV. 6. 

II. 2. The days in spring which thrill, exhi¬ 

larate and intoxicate men, rousing their passion for enjoyment, 
are looked upon as abodes of pleasure, While 

winter days are short, the days in spring and summer increase 
in their duration. 

P. 24. II. 3. an assembly-room 

‘ An abounding river () of loveliness.’ qrfef^an-A Dcsi 
word meaning ‘ 1, a capital city, 2, Capital or principal stock 
( Marathi, 3, Treasure, 4, Variety’. We may under¬ 

stand the expression to mean ‘ a treasure of beauty’. The verse 
gives a series of metaphors and reminds one of a similar illus¬ 
tration of cited by Mammata. Cf. 
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^4^^T5^5RT*1RT^- * 

^mj (^^5f^'‘^5n^ro3THT^ri^^ 

sn^T: ^JTT^^JTf^: m mi U W*h ST. X. 

II. 4. qp^~ qr.^ 5 - 5I^T%, ‘ burstS ’. UJ ^ ^ 

* does not diminish, is not wanting ’, Cf.%q. 4.116. Note the 
alliteration which the Poet tries to secure by the use of words 
with the conjunct consonant f. rqfqfcf. M. 

II. 5, The poet means that when even a side-glance can 
work so much havoc, making its victims susceptible to death 
by the later additional inflictions of the Love-God, such as 
the moon and the PaScama note, a full glance from her would 
be absolutely lethal, bringing death that very moment! 

^^4 TiS- ‘ A handful of wetter mixed with sesamum seeds, 
offered in honour of the dead *. Cf. araoiff 4 » 

^Tr^. III. 

P. 25. IL 6. The king, in his mood of romantic fancy, 
invests his beautiful beloved with a glory of attractive para¬ 
phernalia, remarking at the end that the God of Love escorts 
her, moving behind her with a bent bow in his hand, ready 
to shoot his arrows at the man on whom she casts her glances 
sideways! STJtrfiq,. —The pupil in the eye is a veritable 
black bee and at every look in front, one bee, as it were, flies 
forth. A continuous series of such looks punctuated by the 
winking of eyes, are imagined to be the straight and successive 
flight of as many bees from the bright eye-socket! Sanskrit 
poets conceive the string of Cupid’s bow as made out of the 
row of bees! Cf. f. 4. 

IV. 15. ^:3% ... 57r55i-‘ On the waist, a succession of the surging 
waves of boiling milk The brisk movement of the triple 
folds on the stomach, caused, perhaps, by her heavy breathing 
are characteristically represented as milky waves! qttwoi ... 

— ‘ Holding in his hand his bow which, being ( stretched ) 
upto his ear, is bent in a circle ( — ‘ The 

time of joke ’. is a Desi word in the sense of ‘ joke, jest \ 
Cf. 3T33r^f!44l%3fr m ^ mi i {%. 4. HI. The commentary 
onfq. *4. says ‘ 1 Cf. 

Marathi word, giFRTOT— A pun on the word, meaning 

Vmind and the Manasa lake’. 


10 
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P. 26. ^ ... Ketaka flower is only to be had in the- 
rainy season. — ‘The Swing-breaker or the Swing- 

starter ( day )’, on which the Swing festival would commence. 
“ There are various Swing festivals. The most famous is the 
Dola-Yatra (^raqisn), culminating with the Phalguna full 
moon, during which images of Krishna are placed on a swing 
and swung. The weight of the idols often broke the swing ; 
hence the name (q^anfr) in the text. The context of the 
passage before us indicates that here the Swing festival of 
Gauri (and Siva) is intended. This Andolana-Vrata is a rite 
observed by women and begins on the third of the bright half 
of Chaitra ”— Konow. Compare also ‘ 

afisr I Com. on ff. ij. 

Act I. 

P.27.11.7. —‘ A present, a gift’. tna... 

(ilUffl, ‘ Ink made of musk obtained from the navel of the deer’. 

II. 8. in this love-letter to the king, bewails of 

her agony at being deprived of even a glimpse of him ! This, 
she confesses, is a punishment given to her for an earlier 
deception she had playfully practised on her pet swan, whose 
mate she painted yellow in saffron and who, therefore, could 
not recognise her, thinking her to be the mate of a ruddy 
goose ! As we sow, so we reap ! Cf. a similar verse in Sanskrit 
in the 

JT^TTSHT^f^ I 

srrrspm- 

^RTi ^ H ^RT- fl). IX. 

( Serving as) an Elixir Vitae i. e. gratifying, 
delighting ’. Cf. anqi^aiTH I DRcfr. VI. 8. 

I 3 ^?. I. 38. iRjflt... ni3[... t 5 «T. Sanskrit gtin should read 
H31T for RiT and not qn. 

II. 9. A fine illustration of as quoted by qiqz in the 
X. The pairing of objects in relation to a common 
quality or action is the essence of this Figure. Her sighs stretch 
out in long columns, in close association with her days and 
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nights, the action of dropping down characterises her tears as 
well as her bracelets, while feebleness overcomes her frail 
frame, as it does her hope of survival. 

P.28. ‘Elder sister’; a Desi 

word in the sense of ‘ old, elder *. Cf. Marathi 

Desi word meaning ‘a female servant’, D 

^ Service, attendance The root may be 

traced in the word. 

II. 10. Long, hot sighs, high burning fever, pallor and a 
constant, copious flow of tears caused by a distraught, desperate 
condition of the mind which foresees little hope for its love’s 
fulfilment are generally described as conventional symptoms of 
the poignant torment of love. features such a condition 

of the heroine in the verse. —‘ Extending or spreading 

out in length like a ( moving) pearl necklace ’. —‘Drying, 

withering ’. — ‘ Seeking refuge ( only ) 

in memory Cf. expressions like Jfsqr, 

‘ a canal, a river Cf. 

1.15. For ideas in this verse, Cf. 

w: qTfefJjf JTJT ^ 3 : II R. IL 21. 

5rf^% \ 

^«rriT^5Tr 

31131^——A Desi word meaning ‘excitement, impatience, 
uneasiness ’ ... 5n% q# I ( 16. llO ) 

P. 29. II. 11. The sight of this paragon of beauty has 
changed the whole world for the king, making it topsy-turvy. 
Objects, pleasure-giving, have now become sources of pain and 
agony, adding insult to his injury. ‘ Caustic 

potash over a bleeding wound ’; Cf. Marathi, jffe. 

goiToSt—g’JTT^, ‘ Bracelet made out of lotus-fibres ’, — 

( Piercing like ) ‘ a volley of arrows. ’ ... ^3 stt, ‘ The body, 

though soaked in water, leaves not its burning feeling ! ’ The 
heat ordinarily yields to the water; but in his case, it persists ! 

‘ the best, most excellent, the choicest ’. For similar 

ideas, Cf. 
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^Sl^f T%TORg ^ ^— 

g ^]km n (^. HI. 19. 

gMq ...^'^^n^rt ftr—‘You too deserve a little bit of the sandal 
paste as a palliative decoration, to be applied to your body 
In his description of the king’s condition, he has evinced so 
much ardour and emotion that one felt that he was himself a 
love-sick man, standing in need of some sandal paste to cool 
him down! 

12[%=^T—T^^i%?=lT. ‘ decorated with a tilaba mark on the 

forehead in saflEron or other colour. Cf. Marathi, 

II. 12-22. Now follows a kind of a duct between the king 
and in which he gives a series of poetic fancies based on 

every feature of Karpura-maSjari’s toilet, dress and decoration 
as described by the maid. The first line of every couplet, said 
by gives a decorative detail of the heroine’s adornment 

and in the next line the king waxes eloquent in his fulsome, 
flattering fancy of a lover’s imagination, glorifying his beloved ! 

II. 12. The fact of her body being anointed with saffron 
till it became brownish-yellow is imagined as the act of pol¬ 
ishing a golden doll to make it shining bright. The root 
is noted by Hemacandra to mean ‘ to polish ’. (IV. 105 ). 

P. 30. II. 13. An emerald anklet on each foot is fancied 
to be a row of bees hovering over a lotus, — the foot is the 
lotus,— with its face hanging down. 

II. 14. Dressed in a greenish-blue silken pair of garments, 
she looked like a plantain stem with its tips of leaves fluttering 
with a gentle breeze. Thighs are often compared to the plantain 
stems. Cf. I q:?. ql. XI. P. P. from 

fq ‘ to wear, to put on ‘ Stirred, moved *. 

II. 15. The girdle in rubies on her hips gave the appear¬ 
ance of a peacock with its spread-out plumage, dancing on a 
round golden rock. Cf. 1 qji. qr. XI. 

II. 16. The bracelets, numbering many and placed in a 
row one after another, on her forearm, looked like an upturned 
quiver of arrows, with grooves on its outer surface. 
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P. 31. II. 17. The necklace of monster-pearls on her neck 
presented the lovely view of the full moon, very much like her 
face, being encircled in a close array by a cluster of stars. 

11.18. The jewelled ear-rings formed the two small 
wheels, as it were, on which moved, to and fro, the Love-god’s 
chariot viz. her face. 

II. 19. The eyes made up with collyrium were devastating 
in their effect on the man on whom they fell and hence they 
arc imagined to be a blue lotus arrow () given over to 
Cupid to work havoc on young men. 

II 20. The curly ringlets overhanging close on her fore¬ 
head resembled the black antelope imagined as representing the 
spot on the moon’s orb. 

P. 32. II. 21. The concealed flowers, often peeping out in 
her mass of hair, showed glimpses of a wrestling bout between 
the black-bodied demon Rahu and the white Moon ! q»ir...uTn7- 
‘ of her who has eyes white and bright like camphor ( ) ’• 

Cf. 

^ fJ|(l53T II ]RI. IV. 382. 

P. 32. II. 22. The girl, so well dressed and decorated by 
the Queen, is represented by the king as a Beauty Spot in 
Nature’s garden made gorgeous by the lavish gift of flowers 
from the Spring’s treasure to make her serve as a delightful 
Pleasure-resort! 

II. 23. —Earlier, had noted opposite cases 

where the necklace and the collyrium do not serve to heighten 
the physical charm. Cf. ^,;5r55- 

^ I Act I. In this verse, points out 

V3 

such cases as would well agree with these decorations, ... 

^—The proud display ( ) of a waist-band on wheel¬ 

shaped hips may or may not add to the natural allure of this 
part of the body. Sometimes it does, while at other times, one 
feels, it mars its charm. It is, therefore, a doubtful piece of 
decoration, being both * an attractor and a detractor. ’ 
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P. 33. II. 24. The king continues to chew the memory- 
cud, recollecting the heroine’s picture, which she presented 
when she emerged before him fresh from the bath. The 
soft and wet bathing apparel closely sticking to the depressed 
portions of the body like the bellyfolds, navel and the armpits 
while hanging loose over the gorgeous curving elevations of 
the breasts and the hips showed oflF, says the king, a fresh 
tenderness (;55t%r) and beauty () of her thin creeperlike 
body. ‘ heaving, hanging loose and puflFy *. 

‘ a garment ’. 

IL 25. Now follows a discussion over the question of 
‘Aids to Beauty’, already mooted in Act I. While 
favours adornment which, according to him, improves and 
enhances the natural charm, the king rejects his contention, 
saying that nothing artificial, by way of toilet, dress and 
make-up will serve to heighten the already existing beauty of 
form. Every such attempt on the part of a woman is bound 
to end in a miserable failure, since it means a tampering with 
what Nature has given her already and she only smothers 
and mars her beauty when she puts on the artificial material. 
Beauty is at its maximum when she has the minimum of 
such ‘ aids * and, therefore, he concludes that Beauty is best 
revealed when most un-concealed, as on occasions of intimate 
contacts of pleasure. This is all suggested to the Poet by 
Kalidasa, perhaps, when in the Sakuntalam, his Dusyanta 
describes the unartificial beauty () of Sakuntala 
which shows oflF even in a bark-garment, thus leading him 
to generalise that ‘ anything ( put on ) serves as an embellish¬ 
ment of Beauty.’ cf. I. 20. 

11.26. gVi-'by the magic or bewit¬ 
ching quality of the costume. ’ Cf. r. X. ... 

‘Led, guided or attracted by natural 
beauty’. For the use of Cf. L 2. 

—The grape juice is already sweet and no one thinks 
of adding sugar to it to make it sweet. Cf. 

l^fct ^ 

^ ^ ii 4t. VIII 
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P. 34. II. 27. ^ ^... — Knowing full well that costume 

and other things give no benefit to Beauty, women still do 
it, indulge in it. What then is the reason ? ‘ Listen says 

ar, ‘ They all love to do it, because they say, they cannot 
break away from tradition, custom or usage. ’ Women have 
been doing it all along, and, therefore, they are afraid to 
depart from what has been established as a customary way 
( ^1% ) of women. 

‘ too, too simple or innocent. ’ 

11.28. (q#iT) ‘Trickery, fraud, 

deception,’ practised by actresses, to present by artificial means 
beautiful looks and appearance which they may not possess. 
^ — ‘The body which attracts by itself 

( without make-up ) the heart of the man who loves her, may 
be called beautiful.’ — All this constitutes one 

sentence. — ‘ At the time when fullest enjoyment 

in all its delightful aspects or excellence (), as a 
result of an all-round bodily contact of each other is to be 
secured.’ —‘at that time which gives the 

highest pleasure. ’ ‘Friendship of the stars, 

spontaneous, unaccountable love, ’ which originates with the 
fact that the planets presiding over the births of the two 
individuals are the same or friendly to each other. Cf. 

5U1 i V. 

II. 29. Sanskrit poets are generally given to too much of 
exaggeration which they consider to be the essence of or 

striking expression. Describing the heroine’s high fever caused 
by love-torment, she mentions, how her friends are afraid to 
touch her even. ‘As soon as they place their hand on her bosom 
to feel the high temperature she has developed, they take it 
away instantaneously, being afraid of their hand getting 
scorched ’! And, as if this is not enough, she mentions another 
feature : ‘She passes the whole night (sleepless) in the 
moon-light, holding up her hand as an umbrella, to ward oflF the 
burning rays of the moon *! ‘ Frightened, terrified of 

a burning feeling ’, which the""hand may get if it rested long on 
her bosom. The same idea is repeated by the poet in his other 
drama, cf. 
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11 II. 21. 

Also, rr^ ^ ^•^ 

flij^iiirq sfJjJT a^q^: qmnii 

55P5t^afRl f^^sfq fRignnq, ii 

Attributed to in w- =q® 

fife etc, For such a way of expression, cf. 
tFra^ g?sn(H%2ifi; qiR'nt 

?Fg^Wi«lf?(2Tq?3 ^ ^Fiqsq^OTT^ I 

3Tf?w55f i%^rai%5i^?3n<i2Wit 5iH: 

*1^1 5iRi:s=qi« ^r. a- X 

IFPT^^- ‘ An Emerald-bunch ’, a name given to this part of the 
park, because of its thick grove of trees with their dark-green 
foliage. Note that Ceylon, for her greenery, is called ‘ The 
Emerald of Asia ’. qi^... The Poet is very fond of 

describing situations by illustrative witticisms of the nature of 
a Drstanta, which develop into maxims later on, if they are not 
already there as such. The Queen being openly outwitted is 
compared here to an old cat who is being made to drink gruel 
under the misapprehension of milk ! The plan to place Karpura- 
Maiijarl on the swing, with a view to give to the king an 
alluring sight of her, is, perhaps, hatched by and the 

Queen is lured into the trap by being pursuaded to give her 
consent to it. This is the deception which refers to and 
in which he, too, may be a party, cf. ^ri 1%? qiarf^sqi giroiqm<f 
f§ I f^. III 

# 3r>®K...!%3T|t—For the idea of the moon causing ebbs 
and tides in the ocean, being an oceanic product, cf. 

qr f?rf2r?qi— 

3T^ w.: cM fg^ 

gsRf ii q>i. n't. XVI. 

P. 36 II. 30. —^tqqg,. ’qtqqJi.. ‘ washing, flooding,, 

rippling fiij^csai ai —‘ Destroying or crushing the pride ’ of 
their own beauty, cf. f??q: I Act. I 
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II. 31 and 32. A nice, graphic description of the swing 
.which the heroine p*Iays on and plies with force and vigour. 
The swing is bedecked with white flags and buntings, with 
bells attached, while the girl, too, has jingling bells on her 
girdle, adorned as she is with jewelled anklets and shining 
necklace. The swing goes up the garden^wall and in its rapid, 
high and low flights, delights and attracts the spectators, 
especially the king for whom this sight of his beloved in a 
swinging action is highly captivating. “For aught we know 
the swing on which was placed was something like the 

body of an Indian chariot and as such, it had steeples () 
and banners () and bells ( ), due to all of which it had 

the similarity of a heavenly car carrying a goddess. 

( M. Ghosh ). For a similar description, Cf. 

WT— 

u I. 32. 

— ‘ Possessed of gorgeousness or splendour ’ ( ) 5^ 

is a possessive termination, —Konow notes it in the* 

sense of ‘ tinkling, resplendent, ’ as given by the commentators, 
of which he is, however, doubtful. The Sanskrit equivalent 
may give it the sense of ‘ fleeing, escaping, ’ with reference 
to the Asura maiden. Who this maiden is, is not known. The 
V. L. f^5!5n% would mean ‘ big, spacious. ’ 

P. 37. is one who writes in brief, concise, epigram¬ 
matic style in the form of aphorisms, while the is 

commentator who explains and expands the condensed" 
material of the Sutras in his gloss ( ). Our poet seeks every 

such opportunity to display his talent, unmindful of the fact 
that the dramatic aspect suffers thereby. 

II. 33—40. More and more poetic fancies are heaped up,. 
one after another, to describe the Swing-play of the heroine.. 
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ZJ54 

The poor girl is being poetically analysed thread-bare with 
reference to each part of her body and each piece of ornament 
that she has on her person! The ludicrous feature of the 
whole description lies in the fact that it is the fool of 
and not the king, who does it, contrary to what he is represented 
to be in the first Act. The poet forgets himself often! 

II. 33—34. The sounds of the jewelled anklets on her 
tender feet are fancied as their cry for help, weighted down, as 
they are, by the big breasts on the bosom, while the tinkling 
sounds of the bells on the girdle are imagined to be the joyful 
giggle of her hips, thrilled at the graceful movements on the 
swing ! ‘ crushed, pressed. * —* calls, shouts/ 

Cf. Marathi, — ‘ Laughs, giggles. ’ 

IT. 35. The necklace of big shining pearls on her bosom 
creates, by its movement to and fro, the illusion of a flowing 
river, which, in turn, is fancied to be a cluster of creepers 
of the Love-God's Glory, being strewn and scattered round¬ 
about 1 ‘ Under the disguise of a river flowing with 

the grace of its bright oscillations *. 

II. 36. The upper garment is displaced by the force of the 
wind that strikes her in the face and thus reveals to view the 
parts of her body, the sight of which is, as it were, an invitation 
to Love to be with them to excite poor man! 

II. 37. The pair of her ear rings draws deep lines, by their 
dangling movements, on her heavily painted cheeks, recording, 
as it were, the score of her oscillations on the swing ! ^ij-or fj- 
A Desi word meaning ‘ curiosity, eagerness. ’ 

P. 38 11. 38 Her eyes, beaming wide with the thrill of 
excitement, serve as shafts given over to Cupid for his conquest 
over men. 

II. 39. The thick braid of hair lashing her on her back 
at every swing looked very much like a leather-bound whip- 
stick of Cupid to urge her to maintain the speed. The idea of 
a horse being whipped into speed by the rider is underlined in 
, this verse. ‘ Acting like a hide- 

. bound whip-stick \ 

11. 40 ‘ Display, manifestation, exhibition \ 
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RtT[...^T5i Cf. ^|T, ^ ^ 

‘ Behaved or acted like the lightning flash. 

R3T—‘ Like the city of ’ He is the twenty-eighth 
king of the solar race and son of He was celebrated for 

his piety and justice and there are several legends about hitn, 
narrated in the Aiteraya Brahmana, Mahabharata and the 
Puranas, especially the Markandeya Purana which tells the 
story at considerable length. He had crossed swords with the 
great sage Visvamitra, while rescuing the Sciences or the Siddhis 
from his grip and was, therefore, harassed all his life by this sage, 
who did not spare his wife Taramati and his son Rohita. Ulti¬ 
mately he won the favours of god Visnu who permitted him to 
ascend the heaven with all his friends and followers. There he 
was induced by the sage Narada to boast of his merits and this 
led to his expulsion from the heaven. As he was falling, he 
repented and was forgiven. His downward course was arrested 
and he and his followers were allowed to dwell in an aerial city 
which, according to popular belief, is still visible occasionally in 
mid-air. The same remark is to be found in the II 

•—^21 ^ • and the Com. remarks— 

II. 41. is a lovely model of a woman, attracting by 

the combination of four colours viz, red, yellow, white and 
black, which she presents on her lips, her bodily complexiont 
her eyes and the mass of her curly hair. Cupid feels proud of 
her and in his conquest of young men, hits the ‘target" 
perfectly! ‘ With his target fully or success¬ 
fully hit Cf. ^ ^ \ II 39. 

P. 39. ‘ Attended by or associated 

with ( only ) your royal Glory ’ i. e. all alone, with no one else, 
except your innate Glory, by your side. 

11. 42. The king expresses his great surprise at the fact 
that the girl, gives such a scorching feeling when, as 

a matter of fact, she has her body and its parts like the hands, 
feet, eyes and the face, made and manufactured, as it were — 
since they resemble much—out of the cooling substances like 
the tender sprouts, blue lotuses, the moon and the Campaka 
flowers I 
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P. 41. ^‘ a libation of water offered to- 
the dead ’ gives with root ultimately the sense of ‘ leaving 
or giving up a thing for good. ’ Cf. TfHFfTPl H 

I 97. ipsij... These words are said with 

reference to the cooling materials which he throws off. The 
stage direction should be I 

II. 43. The verse, in fact, the whole scene in which the 
Heroine is asked to satisfy the cravings of the Kurabaka, Tilaka 
and A^ka plants, is a slavish imitation of similar scenes given 
by Kalidasa in the Malavikagnimitra and by Sriharsa in his 
Ratnavali and the Priyadarsika. The poetic convention that 
plants also develop longings like a woman in her pregnant 
condition, for the fulfilment of which they yearn for a romantic 
association, very often intimate, with a fair lady may look 
rather queer and fantastic; but recent researches in the field 
of botany have shown that there is some truth in these fancies 
of Sanskrit poets. These conventions are summed in the 
following verse— 

^[^^53?— ‘ a longing or a craving of a pregnant woman.’ Cf.. 

Marathi 
Cf. 

2F^ flqj wi^: ii XIII 

P. 42. f^3f... ’ A metaphoric expre¬ 

ssion pointing to the Heroine who is a veritable crescent of the 
moon surging up in the ocean of his heart the joyful tide-like 
effusion of love. 

P, 43, II. 44, rf^... The moment of the plant’s close 

embrace by the Heroine was immediately marked by its rich 
blossoming, which very soon attracted by its fragrance the 
teeming swarms of bees arriving on the scene in a festive 
procession. 
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‘ The great magic 

II. 45. What looks like magic is the fact that the plant is 
young and, therefore, although innocent of love, it throws out 
Cupid’s darts in the form of its blossoms, as soon as it finds 
itself in the pressing arms of the young lady ! 

IL 46. If the Kurabaka plant was a child, the Tilaka 
tree appears to be like a young man, highly susceptible to the 
charming looks of womanly beauty. Here are her sharp, 
tremulous glances shot through eyes, beautifully black with a 
pencil of collyrium. They always keep the five-arrowed Cupid 
by their side ! When these eyes fall in a continuous raid 
on this tree, the ‘ poor fellow ’ winces, blushes and thrills to 
his hair-tips, putting out bunches of blossoms on his high 
dented top ! 

P, 44. 11. 47. For its conventional craving of a woman’s 
'kick from her left foot, to be specially painted in lac for the 
occasion, the Asoka tree is represented by poets as an object 
of wistful envy of the gallant lover who would very often love 
to exchange places ! The use of the particle ^ in two successive 
clauses indicates simultaneity of actions. ‘ As soon as the kick 
was administered by the girl with her jingling left foot, the 
tree flowered up at every tuft on the top, presenting a lovely 
sight ( for gods ) to see from the heaven ’. 

‘ a gorgeous display of the decorative blossom-bunches’. 

II. 48. Vidusaka mischievously suggests that while in the 
case of the aging Queen, beauty still clings to her parts which 
yet retain their charm, although somewhat superficially, the 
young heroine is bubbling and flashing with beauty which 
resides in her as the presiding Goddess. 

II. 49. The king not only permits the jester the liberty 
of this frivolous mockery at the cost of his consort, but joins 
him with his own comments. While the Vidu^ka has held 
forth for comparison the picture of young girls with their 
lustrous charms as against that of matronly women with their 
fading, languishing beauty, the king speaks of very young girls, 
who, even in their teens, feel the precocious curiosity of sex 
and are consequently disturbed and restless in their hearts. 
Love’s secret and the pleasure thereof is to be enjoyed only in 
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association with those girls who charmingly display the marks 
of youthful exhuberance on their bosom. 

P.45. While agreeing with the king, 

Vidusaka observes that such beauty affects, although uncon¬ 
sciously, even the trees who thrill and flower under the 
mysterious impact of the beautiful form. Plants as they are, 
they do not, however, understand the secrets of enjoyment, 
since they are denied that human feeling and mechanism which 
facilitate proper enjoyment. 

II 50. The Poet speaks in terms of in the first two 

lines, while describing the effect of the sunset which, while 
half closing the eyes of the living world, puts the lotuses, too, in 
a similar state. ... —The sun loses the severity of heat 

and brightness, and the same effect is produced in the hearts 
of the proud ladies who soften in the rigour of their sternness 
towards their lovers and are now prone to accept their protes¬ 
tations and pleadings and make truce for the night ! 

the lone friend of the Cakravaka bird who, like 
the sun, has to remain in isolation to suffer the pangs of 
separation from his beloved. — This was the time 

and the place of assignation for the first secret meeting of the 
hero and the heroine as planned by the maids. The purpose 
is or mutual glimpse, to serve as a cure for their love’s 

fever. This scene of the first meeting is not, however, 
depicted by the Poet, ‘Evening, close of the; 

day ’— may also suggest ‘ a late hour. ’ 



Act III 


P. 46. 3T3?gv:n^. Pursuing in thought and imagination. 

III. 1. The bright loveliness of the bodily complexion* 
generally calls for comparison four lustrous yellow objects viz. 
a Campaka bud, fresh turmeric, gold and a bunch cf fresh 
Bakula flowers. ‘ They are all, however, found to be far too 
inferior to be considered as on par with the heroine’s sweet 
loveliness ! ’ ^ ‘ Let it be set aside or be 

brushed away \ as no good for comparison, ‘ of the 

best or finest quality. * 

II. 2 Her pretty glance, which is a mixture of black and 
white viz. the black pupil and the white socket, is fancied 
to be a necklace of bright emeralds or a garland of jasmines 
being swallowed by the bees, as it sallies forth from her eye 
a nd, travelling obliquely across her ears, sharply pierces his 
heart 1 or ‘ woven ^Ho^-Ghosh trans¬ 

lates thus : ** one who forcibly makes ( others ) turn their head 
( lit. neck ) 

‘ Vanquished or beaten into submission 
by a wife, henpecked. * Cf. SS ^ ... • 

Act I 

P. 47. III. 3. A dream-motif, a favourite theme of Sanskrit 
poets, is often utilised by them in their dramatic Action* 
Bhasa employs it in the Svapna-Vasavadattam, Kalidasa has it 
in his Malvikagnimitra, while in the Meghaduram he makes it 
an AbhijDana to seal the love’s message of Yaksa. cf. 

^ \ 4^® n 108. Bhavabhuti utilises it in 

his Uttara-ramacaritam ( Act I) and even Bhattanarayana uses 
it for the movement of his dramatic Action in the second Act 
of the Venisamharam. In his Viddha-salabhanjika, Rajnsekhara 
starts his Action with the hero’s dream in which he perceives 
the heroine before he has seen her in flesh and blood. 

Cf. 

1st m w fq. L 15. 
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f%55 m!mTH I 

W t%. I. 18 

jTtT... f^i*, The * dream * of Vidusaka, concocted on the spot to 
beat the king in his wild passion for the girl, is a wonderful 
literary piece of poetic imagination full of subtle humour and 
does great credit to Rajasekhara as a poet. For Vidusaka to 
imagine— he is, of course, the Poet*s mouthpiece— that he 
‘ dreamt ’ of having slept on the watery surface of Gahga, that 
he was sucked and swallowed by a cloud in whose belly, as in 
an aeroplane, he travelled south, to be later emitted in a shower, 
that he was gobbled up by a mother-of-pearl and conceived 
as sixty-four different monster-pearls, that, when ripe, he was 
taken out, perforated and strung into a bright necklace to be 
sold to the king Vajrayudha and that, when rolling on the 
bosom of his queen, he found himself squeezed to suffocation 
under the impact of the lovers’ embrace which ultimately 
rudely awakened him from his ‘ dream ’ — all this is a delight¬ 
ful nonsensical yarn of far-fetched, sustained imagination, which, 
by its underlying humour, is, indeed, highly pleasing, and more 
so, because it is all false and fabricated. This is a unique literary 
piece which has few parallels in the whole of the Sanskrit 
dramatic literature. 

...‘ who gracefully stepped ( on the 
head of god Siva ). 

Cf. 

wht: I. 50. 

P.48. ‘when the divine sun entered the 

asterism of Citra. ’ The common belief is with reference to 
Svati, when the rain-drops get transformed into pearls. Cf. 

“ Now Citra and Svati have as their principal stars res¬ 
pectively Spica and Arcturus; and at the time of Rajasekhara, 
the approximate longitude of these two stars was ... practically 
the same. The author’s mention of Citra, therefore, is not 
fortuitous, but significant ”—Konow. 
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‘ by the ocean’s tip where it joins the Tamraparni 
river which is supposed to be a rich source of pearls, cf. 

qjih% 

'jRn'm'ci II ^t. p"- V 

Also, 5 Bi4 

t^cif ikm eirsw'ft 

II ^i- 4?. XIV 

The river Tamraparni rises from the Agastikuta on the Malaya 
hills and flows through the district Tinnevelly in the Madras 
Presidency. Cf. 

rfiewolT i 

4i. XVII 
ii ?t. X.57 

III. 4. f% 3 T... — ‘ Which vanqu.'sued in 

lustre a bamboo tabasheer ’. — Bamboo mauna or 

tabasheer, ^similar to opal in lustre and found in the tu. ular 
cavities or joints of the bamboo shafts, foifig — ‘ without 

a flat surface ’. Cf. Marathi fiffis. 

P. 49, a jeweller. 

III. 5. af|^ija?-in the style of a necklace. 55(|-2nl, a string 
of pearls adorned with a gem. 

P. 59. III. 6. ... 4*14(4-* The wise revel in a union of 

the like. ’ cf. Marathi line ‘ ?fjwwf 4?ff*i ^ ^f55i 1 ’ 

For the idea in this verse, compare the following — 

^isii^^s(4 sPb^i^ 5ia 
?r -4*^14fi: 

?q4i<lti4a\ n 

III. 7. f;aJi...arioi —* who closed their eyes in fright 
( 3f!RT — 3c5n?l) of the blows of Cupid. ’ 'fifssij. ‘ Pained 

by the pressure (f4^8l-f445irfi;).’ It is not necessary, as suggested 

11 
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by Konow, to understand the word in the sense of ‘ large¬ 
ness, plumpness. * Earlier epithets like and cfiot fully 

>o 

convey this sense. The word ‘ Placing, depositing ’ may 
therefore, give the sense of ‘ Pressure. ’’ 

P. 51. 2 ^ — A village chieftain. Cf. si|!<. 

— For the Poet’s conception of Love and an explanation of 
terms like and siopr, see Introduction. The poet very 
cleverly avoids here a discussion with the Vidusaka of bis 
present attitude of ‘ mere courtesy without love ’ towards 
bis Queen. This topic is dealt with at some length in his 
other drama, the Viddha-Sala-bbanjika—Act III. Cf. 

—...f% g«rt ¥riiT|%, tliT gtr I 

^Tsn—an g— 

\3iji 

fa j?aiua«iJ?ti fgm ?rasn ii 

3Rii?r l^ar ^ nflimiifl ^ i 

irm—tTq[^ag,» Jia:— 

Tvsiais'Pj ntw a it a ’S'^s'JRn ii 

i5^:—^f^wjiawmqwin^oT ? g?)'>N^fl(«i'-'»>n§3r oil 
aswi I ^ 3T awTisaoorarf^5{lfa^5oig^ #isflftoit afRoj^^ilajn^ 

?r%, i a«n5if% i 

jTflT q^f^arr^^ i%auT \... 

qoi 3 T...^)i^. ’ When love has developed into a deep attach¬ 
ment. ’ ...goir — ‘Less or lacking in merits than her 

( heroine ). ’ 

III. 9. Love, says the king, is purely subjective. Some one 
feels drawn towards some one and there the tie of love is at 
once formed. That's all there is to it. Beauty, objectively, is 
certainly not its cause, because none begins to bve the person 
for his or her beauty of the form. The person, objectively 
considered, may possess no physical charm and yet, the attrac¬ 
tion he or she exerts because of something, inner, mysterious 
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and inexplicable, may draw the two together and bind them 
in a knot of love. 

—If, having thus fallen in love, he goes on 
extolling and proclaiming (;Ti|5grf) in public the physical 
excellences () of the other person as the cause of his 
fascination. It is solely with a view to stopping or sealing (^r) 
the mouths of wicked critics or slanderers () in their 
deprecation of the object of his love, by pointing out the 
defects, real or imaginary. 

*iw%...The king, at the instance of his friend, essays 
to give the definition of Love, which ‘ as the wise ones declare,' 
is a knot of attachment between two persons, the man and the 
woman, who have met earlier and who have fallen under the 
influence and dispensation () of the Love-god (), 
The boy meets the girl and they are at once mutually attracted 
by an inward urge, perhaps more physical than that of the 
hearts. This attraction is nourished and developed by constant 
thought, meditation and even meetings too, all of which 
develop this sentiment into an irresistible force of attachment 
which, like a knot, ties the two hearts together and this is 
Love 1 

P, 52. in. 10. The course of Love, in the beginning, is 
made ‘ muddy' with many a set-back and an obstacle. It is 
assailed and besmirched () by doubts and suspicions which 
one entertains for the other. These clouds, however, soon 
pass away and the sentiment () clarifies within their hearts 
( AWiSl) in all its pure sincerity and straight-forwardness 
t^...?rrd—Then flows the stream of love’s longing 
(jra?) for each other whose force becomes all the more power¬ 
ful ( ), as Passion ( jrntfq ) is inflamed ( ) under the 

influence and excitement caused by mutual amorous plajr 
( ) such as kissing, embracing etc. 

III. 11. The quick coquettish () glances shot 
through the eye-corners ( ) plunder the hearts * under 

fire ’ and thus sharpen and quicken the pace of Cupid’s darts 
which pierce within. Although they may not speak, the 
lovers, when in each other’s company, very quickly and easily^ 
betray their ' hearts’ wounds’ (). 
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III. 12. The heart is greatly perturbed by this feeling. 
The outward manifestation and display of this deep- 

seated () disturbance inside the heart ( ) may be 

designated as love, which, by such disturbance, lends to the 
lover a peculiar decorative charm (ijoss!). which is so characte¬ 
ristic of love ( frapn ). Love alone can bestow this charm, cf 
^ > 5nf» ni. IL 

Although ordinarily undetectable, the person in love thus 
openly manifests his love, in spite of himself. This is Love’s 
great jugglery (), as we understand it; since the more 
love is tried to be suppressed, the more it is expressed ! 

P.53 T%?»...fw3«Pnr^—In this and in the following four 

verses (13-16), the poet once again reverts to his favourite topic 
of external ‘ aids ’, now for the purpose of exciting the Senti¬ 
ment of love. ‘ They are not at all necessary, since Love is a 
matter of hearts and, therefore stands in no need of extraneous 
circumstances such as dress, drapery and decoration, proficiency 
in fine arts like music and dancing, incense, perfumes, and 
saffron. The girl is not loved for her fine make-up or for her 
gorgeous sari or for her bright necklace and ear-rings; nor is 
she an object of Love because she sings so well or dances 
superb. It is something inside, some mysterious cause which 
forces the mutual urge and attraction and produces Love. Cf. 

iS I gfR. VI. 12. 

‘The mockery of decorative 
display of the body by means of the jewellery, worne. ’ 

III. 13. n...43f^l5?r — It is that something — commonly 
called ‘ It which ladies have and which provokes the feeling 
of Love, by which they get, in the eyes of their lovers, 

* blossoms of beauty ’ invested on them. 

III. 14. itl 5 ...Rigg? 5 f—‘Sweet ’ is the word often used by, 
the lover with reference to his beloved. To him she is ‘sweet’ 
because he likes her so much. In the matter of this person’s 
‘ sweetness' (), therefore, it is his liking ( ) for her 

that gives him the inspiration and the ‘ flavour ’ I 'The whole 
thing is thus purely subjective. Cf. 
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^ ^ 57 ^T fipff^f^^ 1 ^ 3 . VL 30. 

III. 15. Both in its quality and quantum, there is not the 
slightest difference to be obtain () in the love of an 
empress and that of a common woman, who does not love less 
because she is poor ! Human heart is the same everywhere 
and its reactions and responses will have no difference, 
whether it belongs to a poor person or to royalty. P. 54 ... 

If any variation is made ( ), it is on account of the 

wealth and splendour (T^^7aT ) which the queen possesses and 
which is so ostentatiously exhibited by her in what she wears 
( iVsWJl), the jewellery she embellishes herself with and the 
saffron ($fn) which she besmears herself with, to enhance her 
physical charms. 

in. 16 . —There is another cause, other than 

the face, eyes or breasts, viz. the * appeal * women have, on 
account of which they never recede from the hearts. Cf. 

^ 57 fr 

H II. 38. Cf. also, 

57rfe 57?^|: il WA* jfl. XII 

Tr5T<i3T: «^r. 4t. XII 

]% With a view to giving the king one more 

occasion to indulge in his romantic Fancy, poses another 
question. How is it, says he, that while a young immature 
girl is unattractive, to the extent of checking, restraining or 
even repelling one’s heart ( ), there is a certain charm, 

beauty or excellence ( ) that covers ( ) her, as soon 

as she blooms and blossoms into her youthful prime ? 

III. 17. The King replies with an imagination and an 
intuition of an impassioned lover like PurOravas, Dusyanta or 
Madhava ( in the Malati-Madhavam ). Instead of proposing, 
for the fashioning of their beloveds, different creators, other 
than the usual one viz. Brahma, the king here postulates two 
different architects, as in a factory of sculptors; one who just 
makes a girl’s body rough and ready, leaving it in the hands 
of another architect to do the finishing and the polishing at the 
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proper time, so as to invest her with youthful charms, 

35^^, ‘carving, scraping, touching and finishing’. Konow 
points out the Marathi word * which is an instrument 

used for the finer work of goldsmiths and others.' 

P.55. III. 18. the splendour of apparel, 

mineral rouge. ‘‘ Hemacandra makes it a synonym 
of virg and this is a liquid mineral which wells up on the 
ground. It is mentioned in Meghaduta as a pigment and in 
Kumara-Sambhava (I. 7 ) as a sort of liquid mineral colour 
( ) such as might be used to inscribe love-letters on 

birch-bark. From the same poem, ( I. 4 ) we may infer that 
it was used as a cosmetic, since, it is there mentioned as a 
decoration for the nymphs of heaven. So here.” Konow. The 
f^aT3T...3^^—Mentioning in the first two lines of the verse 
various accessories that ladies employ to enhance their physical 
charms—( referred to as nominative absolute to be construed 
in the accusative as objects of )— the king goes on to say 

that the youthful glory surpasses all these things like the 
jewelled girdle etc. Youth, in fact, is a veritable magic spell 
(^3—) to captivate the hearts of young men. It is the 
Cupid's sixth arrow ( so charming and fine (). 

m. 19. Continuing in the same strain of a sensualist, the 
king points out how these five bodily features of a young 
beautiful girl viz. the body full of lovliness, bright, large eyes, 
a bosom with big breasts, a small waist and wheel-shaped hips 
are quite competent, instead of the conventional five arrows, 
to serve as great banners () of Cupid ( ) to 

proclaim his victory, fSpai... Cf. 

II. 89. 

m. 20. —Fire is supposed to be the friend and 

companion of the wind. 

Cf- =3553 

.56. mouthful, The musk-deer 

is imagined to be inordinately fond of the shrub. Cf. 

vr a? HI. 

is ‘ known • Adam’s apple or East Indian rose-bay. It 
is a very fragrant shrub, having shining dark-green leathery 
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leaves, with elevations above the veins. Its Prakrit name 
* knot-leaf’ may refer to this ”—Konow. Cf. sj 

I-17. AlsoCf. ^t, Tiil 

% «^3S1551 I f^ni l « 'laifj 

I A II. R^r55t-T%:. * a row, a scries ’, gni...»ira- 
‘Renovation, refreshing.' ^«%3tr—D. ‘Aside-door, 
back-door', may also mean ‘ a window ’, Cf. Marathi Cf. 

3ife4g ^f^arrsan?!?' fi- m* 

also,... aT?s!nwws<w«i ^3?ft3T qfllaigsrmi n’sg*?« 

Ibid. I. f% tnqf... — The very pleasing sight of the king 
is a great surprise to her, who, charmed by his handsome 
appearance, imagines him to be the full-moon, come down on 
the earth or the very god of Love, who, though consumed 
to ashes by God Siva, has, as it were, now been restored to 
his handsome form by Him, when pleased and propitiated 
( by Rati ). ^... “ Will he favour () me, 

however,— this man who, although bad and wicked to my 
heart by the torment he gives, is such a good man to delight 
my eyes " ? ^^...qq^tfJl— The King's appearance on the scene 
is an event, never even dreamt of by her and hence it looks to 
her almost as a magical illusion. 

P.57. 5i5g|Tiii—‘Rising up’ to welcome, as a 
matter of courtesy to the king. 

III. 21. The king feigns the lover’s deep concern for his 
delicate beloved and at the same time would like to comple¬ 
ment her when he asks her not to show this courtesy. He is 
afraid, says he, that she might break her slender, fragile waist 
under the full weight of her heavy bosom ! —‘May 

the God of Love be pleased to bestow his favours on my eyes 
that behold the delightful spectacle of such contours ( )! ” 

The word here may mean ‘ expanse, contour, ’ with 
reference to her breasts. 

Cf. i gw- IL 27. 

g?rfaqT^n%5Wif|g qfei: i 

?5r: qf^wJ5fl:g5^ «f%U5n. IV. 8. 

III. 22. In trying to make much of his own eyes 
that have seen such Beauty with such loveliness, the King 
remarks that with golden dowers he would - worship his eyes 
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for the sight they have been of her this day I Cf. for the way 
the eye is cajoled. 

gir iTi^^ r43ns5r err i 

gf arfq tt| !i jtt. II. 37. 

*‘To whose eyes? To his own? If so, the stanza is 1 at: 
indeed ! “— Konow. —‘ Before whom ( the heroine ), 

other things like orpiment, gold and Campaka flowers do not 
attract or captivate rrsvitr?: — the inner hall. 

— this is all like ‘ dancing in darkness \ ‘ a 

Bala and hence naturally shy, has to be approached for love's 
advances in darkness. Cf. c{|cCT^^ ( H* Id. ) 

\ Ghosh. 

P.58. III. 23. — ‘Gracefully clever in your 

lilting step —expert, clever, —‘ So that, observing 

your step the circle of swans may look ugly and miserable 
{ ) in respect of sportive gait. ’ The swan is taken as 

a perfect model by poets, for graceful movement. Cf. 

?R?55R3:2|.»|rTT§ mm TTcfJ^l <go VIII. 59. 

n fI- 34. 

III. 24. ), Gourd-melon, hairy pumkin. The 

touch of the heroine's hand gives a thrill of horripilation to the 
king causing the hair to stand on their ends, looking very much 
like the sharp prickles of a pumkin or the filaments of a 
Kadaraba flower, which, he feels, are now being fastened on 
his body I 

The full moon rises at this time and our poet seizes this 
opportunity for his poetic outburst on the moon-rise and 
the moonlight, a favourite theme of the Sanskrit poets. 
A clever dramatist like Kalidasa, however, would have well 
utilised this occasion for depicting a lively love^scene, such 
as we have in the third Act of the Sakuntalam. 

III. 25. A fine fancy! The globe of the earth is 
imagined to be hidden in a subterranean chamber or an under¬ 
ground house, being enveloped in a rolling mass of darkness ! 

( 5 ) A tree with flowers, white, long and fragrant. 
Digit by digit. 
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P. 59. III. 26. The mass of moon-beams is metaphorically 
represented as a make-up or toilet material of the ten 
Quarter-maidens, without the usual ingredients of sandal or 
saflFron ( ), as an ornament of the round Earth, not 

consisting of the bracelet or the ear-ring () and 
as a special weapon of Cupid who has given up his usual 
withering and fainting’ shafts ()• ^be verse is 
repeated in fif. - 4 . Act III. 

Cf. \ 

g% XIII. 

may be the same as mentioned in Act I. 

Ill, 27. In this verse brings a realistic approach 

to the theme, by describing the brisk activity going on inside 
the pleasure-pavilions ( ) of the royal house-hold at 

this hour of the night. —(The houses) ‘from which 

circling wreaths () of smoke are rising as the 

incense of aloe is being burnt — Rolling, turning and 

twisting. 

III. 28. — ( The moon-beams spreading moon¬ 

light ) give a besmearing (^im) of abundant camphor, as it 
were, on the faces of the Quarter-beauties. —soft, 

luscious. P. 60. gtwT...5Tji^T—‘ Animating the shrunken bulb of 
Love into sprouts of amorous doings () \ 

III. 29. oTf —* The swan on the sky-lake \ 

Cf. i 

jfh IX. Also, 

g^% xiii. 

W WA^ XIII. 

Ill, 30, ( Madana ) in whom pride was formed 

or developed () on account of the moon ’ (to aid him) . 

D. ‘ A crusher, a hand-mill \ may correspond 

with a pair of grinding stones, called in Marathi Cf. 
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-- ^ ^ ^ 

III. 31. A beautiful fancy representing the white orb of 
the moon as an ivory-cage and the moon-spot as a playful 
cuckoo fluttering inside! Sanskrit poets have been very 
generous in their treatment of the moon on whom great 
poetical talent has been expended. 

P. 61. —‘ Intuitional perception of new ideas or 

conceits’. —The same as ‘Charm of 

expression ’. * Flow of sentiment 

IE. 32. Another such fancy to explain away the moon's 
spot and to flatter his beloved at the cost of the moon. The 
moon has purposely an ink-spot imprinted on his own face, 
to avoid being mistaken for his beloved’s face ! 

III. 33. “ Your face ” the king would say, “ is already 
superior to the moon in loveliness. If, however, similarity 
between the two has to be attempted — similarity which 
certainly would bring the face to ridicule ( ), — then 

two things have to be done: first, wash the face white with 
chalk-water () and then place a black spot on your 
cheek I ” 

III. 34. And now, in the right royal Pickwickian .,le, 
the king struts about to warn the moon not to move so 
complacently and non-chalently ( ) in the vicinity of the 

face of his beloved, knowing full well that whatever pale 
brightness he possesses is all borrowed from his beloved’s 
cheeks! 

451. XII. 

P. 62. ^^ni^—‘ Come .here by a trick or fraud ’. 
or a eunuch. an attendant 

on the women’s apartments, a harem-keeper. 

A prison, a house of detention. 

Thus ends the lovers’ first meeting in poetic bubbles! 
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P. 63. rV. 1. »TI33TWt——With the heat getting 
naore intense ( )• Cf. for the idea in this verse, 

^rt ^sf?> ?«r ^ U3«^ sniL^miiira: • 

af^ w anf^ “ 1* 26, Also 

%% a?i: I 

?i ^a wvsraq n «Br. »ft. XI. 

IV. II. ^...IM—figj1?g|^T,JTl'5SRl«lT, ‘who have fallen com¬ 
pletely within the range of Cupid's arrows, who have been their 
sole target’. —* Made fierce and frightful by the 

full-developed blazing Sun'. 

Cf. g*m 

=a f^swin: c f%. IV. 6 

11 ^...19(3311, ‘ Some there are who are harassed and tormented 
by love ’. Cf. 1% amar f^sT ^ qflnin^ i tpq 

sr«if9i<?^'jinq'>nTtf? 1% i f^. A. IV. ‘ with 

the tuft of hair pulled out from its roots *. —‘ Fit to 

be food for a cat (saqi;) 

P. 64. IV. 3. ai^«lRtq'4l—of small extent, of short 
duration ’. ar%»l-?rflR. ‘ thin, small ’. ?r?fr-5^reill—The moon 
gets cut up ( into digits ). —‘ How is it that this 

order or arrangement of nature () is not cut into pieces by 
razor-blades ? ’ The king thus remarks in a fit of irritation 
and resentment. 


IV. 4. ftR...!555<in—‘ Getting ( on the body ) an application 
of the sandal paste *. —‘ The latter part or. last 

quarter of the night’. qq...3r5^I, ‘These five features, says 
the king, constitute Cupid’s five victorious arrows; all others 
are rotten, ’ as they are ineffective in this hot season. Cf. 


C4 4 1H 4 1 TC ; M «r. »ft. XVin 

IS ?rsRJn^: I 

t: PiWqAi qi^f « < 61 . *fi. XVIIL 
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P. 65. IV. 5. The Poet mentions some special things and 
preparations, as luxuries, to counteract the excessive heat of 
summer viz. ripe-yellow betel leaves, arecanuts saturated and 
softened in mango-oil and camphor-scented sandal paste. Cf. 

5'5IH 11 

^ II qit. fll- XVIII. 

IV. 6, Another antidote () against the summer days 
is proposed by the romantic king. It is a mixed grill, consisting 
of ‘ cooling ’ flute-notes, mouthfuls of cool wine and a cooling 
touch of a lady who has besmeared her bosom with sandal 
paste ! —With their quivering Panchama notes. Cl- 

^ f?JTiqfT; 

qi^qa: g?.: n fq. IV. 4. 

ftq qiq =qT^'^T-^aS2 qpritT'qr I 

jn55i: qisamm^RRi gqt rfirjT g-a u q;i- ifi- XVlli 

IV. 7. The king now describes the ladies’ dress in 
summer, as prescribed by the Cupid-physician ( ). 

It is the sole charm () against the fever ,of heat (). 

—‘ when the season of spring has -passed away 
(*Tq ) ’. wnqvi^ail—Attached or clinging to the hips ( qirq-3ftiq). 

Cf. stars: 

«f|. 4. IV. 3. 

Also, SttaRtj'Jtt 

qR^RTRR =q Risq n'q: 
gu q%qq u A- IV. 5. 
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IV. 8 . —‘ The God of Love becomes a bondman 

of these ladies, ’ who make the ^season enjoyable by the 
application of the sandal paste at midday, a long cool bath in 
the evening and a sprinkling of water-spray by means of 
fans. Cf. 

sn qr 5nQ5UT*ftft5!Cif%JTrsT' 

u jfr. XVIII 

IV. 9. q^...^n4l—‘ A union with a person who in every 
part of the body is delightfully charming with the 
development (^ 3011 ) of a novel form () of beauty 
—‘Who give not, even slightly, the delights of love. ’ 
•*r’ll...3l'»rin—‘ Producing only vain longings ’. Cf. 

3 *1 mm 51 — 

ftp?,ir3ira n ^ *ft. IX 

‘ A good utterance, a wise saying ’. The sense is 
that of ‘ a joke or fun that would provoke laughter’. May it 
be, therefore, and not ‘ A pile of big 

or massive stones ’. ^ 31 —* Making it hole-less, not 

leaving the ( smallest) aperture ’. 

P. 67. q)7...f^3j)—‘ Having in their hands shields (<c<3t) 
^nd swords ( 55 ^^ 55 ), which they have been noisily swinging or 
brandishing (). ’ A lady-in-waiting, g^. 

Furnished with feathers ( g^ ). a spear, a lance. — 

A casket containing betels, Marathi qr^i^R. qTuqqr#—Bath- 
keeper. A bright g dden staff. ai55i^f%^-ai«!r#ii?T, 

made or appointed as superintendent or overseer. 
Paraphernailia of maids, Incidental or accessory 

ceremonies () in connection with the festival. 

A balcony or terrace of the Pleasure-palace. 

P. 68. —‘ A song with a dance given by a band of 

performers, somewhat corresponding with the Marathi word 
I I Cf. l5«r...qWW>lfl5^ 

OlWRTO I ^ SPT... 

anif5nt5Tf*aF?n ‘ m 

15r*Rni^5iasr ( Jacobi’s edition ) P. 42. 
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IV. 10-18. Now follows a scene of Song and Dance, the 
essential part of the drama, to justify its being called a Sattaka. 
The whole Variety Programme, having a duration of about an 
hour and a half and staged by a band of proficient girls 
commandeered by the Queen, consists of the following items,:— 

Item 1. A Group dance ( (Sipg ) by girls very 

thinly dressed and decorated with pearl-clusters C &t the waist 
and on the necks ) holding jewelle 1 cups in their hands. At 
the end of the dance is a rollicking scene in which the girls 
pour profuse water on one another to soak them completely. 
(V.IO) 

Item 2. or Staff-dance. Thirty-two girls give this 

dance, presenting different formations, to the accompaniment 
of music, keeping time with their steps ( V. 11). 

-S^ 

Item 3. A dance which may correspond with the 
form of dance as described in the X. The same group 

of 32 girls, arranged in two rows of 16 each and facing each 
other, give clear-cut poses ) of the dance, moving their 

heads, shoulders, arms, and hands in line and regulating its 
tempo by the beaten measure (aar...^). ( V. 12 ), 

Item 4. Another rollicking scene in which 

the girls throw water on one another with.* syringes and 
ultimately, in their completely soaked condition, collapse on 
one another. ( V. 13 ). 

Item 5. A mirth-making Group dance in which 

the girls paint themselves black in collyrium, wear decorations 
of peacock's plumes on their heads, holding a bow and three, 
arrows each. ( V. 14 ). 

Item 6. A Group dance in which the 

girls wear goblin-masks, hold offering of human flesh ) 

in their hands and enact the wierd cemetary scene, shouting 
frightful groans () and shrieks ( )• ( V. 15 ). 

Item 7. A solo ^ dance. A young beautiful girl,, 
beating a small. ( hour-glass-shaped ) drum (gpr) which she 
has in her hand, performs this dance with alternately swinging, 
arms, while the soft pletfsant ‘sounds of a tambour (), 
accompany in the background. ( V. 16 ). 
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Item 8 , A solo dance. The girl performs this 

graceful dance, giving resounding jingling sounds of the small 
bells and anklets the measure being regulated by the tempo of 
her vocal music (). 

Item 9. A Group dance given by girls dressed in 

black, with their garments fluttering in their eager 

excitement, as they play on the flutes. As the dance conies 
to an end, the girls step back, bow to the audience and 
disappear, giving out peals of laughter. 

Such was the dramatic feature of the Song and the Dance, 
the outlines of which, with reference to each item, have been 
given in words as a sort of a running commentary by the 
Vidusaka. We can well imagine how in the performance of 
this drama, this must have been for the masses a great 
attraction, as is the case with many a modern Indian film 
to-day, where, whatever the love story—and it is always equally 
fantastic and unreal as is the story of our drama-songs and 
dances, group and solo, do constitute its essential features. 
The Karpura-Manjari dances could well be utilised by these 
film-producers! 

—‘You arc to be married oflF, your marriagt 
will be performed Literally, ‘ you will be made to take a new 
bride round the sacred nuptial fire *. ... 

A sudden shower of white gourds This is obviously 
some pithy idiomatic expression and the word f in it may 
not have anything to do with or ‘ white gourd. * It 
may be a kind of Marathicism, in which f ^ may have the 
sense of the Marathi word Cf. the Marathi idiom, 

which means * a false allegation or accusation of some 
intrigue or conspiracy The marriage is proposed and the 
king, taken unawares, shakes off all responsibility or 
complicity in this plot, hatched by somebody. The king 
therefore, means; ‘what is this sudden allegation fallen on 
me?’ The Sanskrit root means ‘to joke, to cheat’and- 
the word has the sense of ‘ mischief, wickedness 

P. 70. ( The idol) made in i. e. set 

or studded with rubies’. which is southern 

Gujarat including Khandesh or the tract of territory between 
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the river Main" and the lower Narmada. —This is 

all false. tells a lie to send the queen on a false track, 

although, to the princess to be married, he gives a name 
which is very near ^4?F5rO, since and cfjig are 

synonyms. —‘ The reward to the Teacher has been 

( pledged to be ) given The maid says that the Queen has 
made a solemn promise that the gift as will be given 

and the ceremony of marriage will be done that very evening. 

—This is what they say by way of a proverb ‘Snake 
(dangling) over the head while the physician .is away in 
a distant land \ Cf. *4r ^ i I- 22- 

Also 

What means is explained by him in the next sentence. 
f%* \ —‘ Were you not a witness to the exhibition of 

magic power ? ’ The king means that, as was the case 
with this bride to be married viz, will also be 

brought here for the marriage, this evening. 
the Wedding-hall. 

P, 71, Display ( of diplomacy or strategy )- 

^ ‘ No one but the moon will make the moonstone 

statuette ooze ’. the same as gem. is 

often referred to by the Sanskrit poets for its property of oozing 
when in contact with the moon’s rays. Cf. ^ 

VI. * Make the plant 

bloom profusely is a night-blooming plant and 

therefore, as in the case of the white lily the poets have 
imagined the lovers ’ relationship between this plant and the 
moon Cf. 

c^si^rir ‘ 

^cfiq 11 ^T. W- XV 

IV. 19. The Goddess the same as =i^igo?r, is the 

consort of God Siva, in her terrible form. The universe 
suffers total destruction or dissolution at periodical intervals, 

f 

and on one such occasion, God Brahma was slain by Siva for 
his pride. His skull served, therefore, as a goblet for the 
Goddess when she started drinking the demon’s blood in the 
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presence of the all-destroyer God of Death i. e. 

hails the victory of this Goddess spRijf or =^Tgo^T, whose devotee 

he is. 

Now follows the childish game of ‘ hide-and-seek * between 
the Queen and as directed by —A 

husband (m) most suited ( ). 

P. 72, i?rr...^TR5^?^T fi[fr—‘ That girl I saw at the temple was 
very much like (*, who is now here in the 

P. 73. —' Made to dance about, confused, non¬ 

plussed \ 

P. 74. The king talks in metaphors with reference to the 
heroine, as he observes her there with delightful surprise. 

(she is) Cupid’s treasure, (qr[^«n) in a 
bodily form. Cf. ^ngjirqrT^maTl (Act II. 3). Ghosh reads 
qTRT§au-qTK*cqf%q:T, meaning ‘standard-bearer. * —The 

bow-stick of the wild mountaineer viz. ‘ Love, in another 
corporal form A jewelled doll ( Cf. 

Marathi ). TTj:rT...^^T—(she is) ‘the Spring’s Glory 

spreading all over (fqmR’jfr) in the wealth of blossoms 

IV. 20. He, who sights her, immediately suffers the 
heart’s distraction (i%%fl) and paves the way for Cupid to 
lodge in his heart with a bent bow and feathered shafts. 

( she ), ‘ the banner proclaiming world-conquest 
The beauty of her form. ‘ a saying, a 

proverb’. wants to warn the king to be 

very quiet and cautions him to stop ‘ chattering this non¬ 
sensical stuff’, which he started at the sight of the heroine. 
“ You have, indeed, proved to the hilt ( negatively, by your 
poetical outburst) the truth of the saying : “ Never trust a boat 
even when it has reached the bank There is many a slip 
between the cup and the lip and by your sentimental gush 
you may scare the Queen ; and if she finds out the trickery 
prematurely, the whole plan of'jRqR^ will be upset. You had 
better keep mum 

P. 75. —‘Making or lighting of the 

sacred fire’. Rr—‘Very nicely have you been side¬ 

tracked and outwitted (These words of 
12 
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addressed to the king are really meant for the Queen who, 
as the stage-direction points out, is startled and stunned to 
find the identity of with however, 

speaks these words directly to the king in order to make it 
appear that the kkig is innocent and has no hand in this fraud 
being practised on the Queen. He is doing it on his own, for 
the future welfare and prosperity of her royal consort! — 

another name. 

IV. 21. The idea of the verse III. 24 is repeated here, 
*' The thrill of horripilation which I feel at your touch makes 
me believe, ” says the king, “ That the sharp prickles of the 
raw melons and those on the inside petals of the 

Ketaka flower are fastened on my body, when I observe the hair 
on my body standing on their ends )» 

‘ going round the nuptial fire or circumambulation as an 
essential part of the marriage ceremony. 

‘ Offering of fried grain ( ^i^tt ) in the sacred fire 

It may well be visualised how this scenic representation of 
the ceremony of marriage of the hero and the heroine, actually 
enacted on the stage, must have been delightfully funny for 
the audience to witness. The king and are specially 

dressed and decorated for the occasion as bride and bride-groom 
by the Queen with the help of her maids, acts the 

officiating priest, the sacred fire is lighted, the ends of their 
garments arc fastened in a symbolic wedding-tie and the couple 
goes round the sacred fire three times, after which in the 
flames of the nuptial fire offerings of fried grain are made. No 
poet except Rajasekhara thought it fit to represent the actual 
marriage scene on the stage. Perhaps he did not want to leave 
even the smallest detail to the imagination of the audience ! 

P. 76. rV. 22. the jack-fruit, Marathi qjq^. 

The coral trees. “ The bark of its younger 

branches is armed with small black sharp prickles. The tree 
or shrub is used for hedges and is largely employed to support 
the black pepper vine Konow. —The lotus-stalk, 

generally ‘ armed with small inoffensive prickles ’. To the 
stereo-typed Kadamba of the earlier Sanskrit poets, Rajasekhara, 
from his deeper knowledge of botany, invokes many other 
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plants and shrubs to represent poetically the physiological 
action of horripilation. 

IV. 23. fulfilled. 

P. 77. IV. 24. —The wild fire of want, lit. 

* emptiness*. It may convey the sense of poverty, cf. ktR: 

{| 55§: I I. 20. 

By his Bharatavakya, the Poet appears to be taking up the 
cause of the ‘ Have-nots, ’ in a truly socialistic strain! 
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Story from Daiakumaracarita considered as Source of the 
Karpuramanjari 







^ I ?T5n ?rT^ ' ^ f^tyil: ’ 

ffti 3 'Tsrs® I ‘ 

«*Rg5=3if^jRrFi^sftn ’ 51 ^ 1 gsRf^ 

flfjSlJTTSt^ ' 3T??TT «tt55T^ 'TF^^rTT^ft^ 
g=53?i: 1 gsqt:gg^ ^^ITR^FI ^7%—‘ sig Rni 

flFiFj3^?n sim: i ^ 

I gRRgRiit??r?RT»raRrT Jrrs^i^si^iFrr 

RT^f^g^p^sf^2nfa»nf^^: rjrtfrt i ^Rm’^gtR^gmivn^raT- 

«ft€?ftggeiITggRg^ ’ I 5553tTfiRTg ^T5rfimg»3JTf*l^t^ 

^ftcIJp3[5T# —‘ fcl^ ^RTWTF^ 

ftarf^cT I 3TffiRjr5n55i^3iT Rtg^R, qtFR?wej%^ 

;r^fl|cgT 5E5RRTT:S?5t^ 'SfiRf^iffra ’T'? ?H^g%5T 

<J^ ^esiRRoSJ: ’ I %CTf[T R#Tf^?fgfir« 

arsT femrs^ qiferifjR irswh: 

gorr^e^i R? gF< f^rsRisgT^ 

#nftTO ‘ ^ 

5MT^ H^gT f^rsnTftsr^?! g? nSRRST- 

5R Tf n!^g^q g^gt^PH-q ^ RSmTR ‘ ?pSanfl5^-: 

Hfe?i gf^jwrf^ a^gurg; t^r- 
di^g T% ^1% ^^eg, nraq^ iR^^f%55RF^'j^g, girfSpRRi- 
^ci?rpnf%5En%f^ f^f^s^piwtg ^rrft^ 'rf^ smRTg. gff^g^R: 

I gjR?T: ’SWl^SEFTT iTcHCr^^T^^TSf- 

gtpll^ *iq sRJRrTt I gOT^ 5?^^^>T?ft5IKRr 

?Tg=^g. I g^SJTSfFirT 

<HHH*n'?rT-‘ ?T5Rr, sj^jrr^ »ig5IT g»RJ5% 
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f^; qTR: ’ ^T% I ^ 

^ni«5JTt|3rH^q^ qMf 

52r#5R^ I ?1% ‘ q?;!}^ ?T>TO^|#l 

?fRWT#I 

^qt^rqmra i ‘ ^ 

*1^3: ’ qsnrIsiTFcl*ri^ 

*i^T: I u ^T isfi sft ij^f^ q5tqT?fqT^f3i?s3nfe^.q^ ^jfF^-.- 

g? ^ I qT5s%=^sf^ ^ 

‘ ^im ’ f^21 PWPct^C SPTW I cl^sgf??!^^ 

fipw^'^^t4<qR'3[Ki ^’^T *1^ 21^11 1gjnfr#fr 

*Rk«r?mJ?Jig^3t ^rsr^: ?R?riTi?%Tfil: 

S^cTCP^q^^ ^ fiwp^qsfjrqq; #3T^ ^T?555N<ft^qqH^^5r^ 
?5^^f5TF^ wmw I 

—^f5t!T?=qft% 'I^'ftf^i TOqt^ I 
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Proverbial or Striking Expressions in the works of 
Rajasekhara 


Actl- 

g^%TRWTT: I 

3^1^ f| ^ I 

5:^ JT^ ?ra; stritIt i 

W^C^WfrRPn# T^ SfnsnR: I 
SF-JR^, »RjrrWrn^ dil t 

ft 5fTJT ss?^ aiwr: i 

agftRTp^ ft i 

1% I sRirqd I 

^FFTRI 55^*fftiRftfT^ 1 

geimf ft^RT ft FRirft i 

=ErN«H5moe??ft I 
a: g 3 F: ^R gwT: i 

STft)?5Wi^T ft T? 'Tft¥R?=KmJIJ 

F gftftiarpTr ftaiwft I 

Act II— 

SR, ftFT^?nsft ! 

HcJiftf? ftqif l?=cJr3n af ftftft i 
^ ^isTTgra;: ?i ^ irjih i 

^<T §??T'?laJ5R5Kt 1 

a^ftfg^^T ft sri^«r5nft: i 

■ ^ 3TOftq^2tsc!ig^grT=^ vjc^n • 
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m g^t^ra i 

gr^SRqJlTCIfm szr^fRT: 1 
anfjraq: aw: TOlg i 
?l€55pJITf^ snfrR^ >TT?^: I 
arW 5 ^frl?5lt II 

JT?^ I 

3nviKfta?Kf% goiTonda: i f| ar? 

aral a?#i^ i 

a I ?til5g»r^»intsf^ wRottcSI ga i 

awi^wf*) *ffi!paigaT ^W5aT i 

ang'?^i^^ fta^ si ^iH'«i«ii: i 




^il^safira I 

an^r-ilf^'finR 1 

to^^raowT t 

^ 5H; ScaWT^^ sa^fn^ I 

ft qsn^pa iftftKt ST gsrft^: I 
^ft^iraaft aftsT 
^ fa H ft ftfirag^raerrar: i 
#s4 nftjRiR: Tfr^rrarr: i 


TPcasisara^T: i 


Act III- 

a ftsrr ftapflw^ tttW: i 
P iCf^^n fftara: i 

a ft -q s ^a isgaial aa^a Jrrapntsft ftpasas% i 
aa ar sft ar asagaapa^ aaa: i 
1^; ^ aaaftaa: a-iag^aK^g: i 
5i fiia i Pia i aKw i Pa T Ril^»iW4pa t la^i-.sR:» 



siftftFaaT ip%a laran i 
a a ^ftaaftaft: i 
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HT JlsBptfcm I 

^ W=^!PBTR%: I 2R?I^JTfq' ![^ I 

nfT^cTT ^ f^wmi af^ggfrt I 

31?t JT?^ 3^®RFRPmi I 

Act IV— 

3g3§TT3T, I ^1 STS^'J^l 'ITR I 
Plpf^TT 1 

RfrlRf^ SWR: I ferf^ 'fi'*=5[fetlTg<T''tT: tf^TWtnT: « 

?Tf^5[jrr<Tfifa ^^TTcrjgjfT ip^pisrrsTFra^ gqa^foT^: i 

I 

3# 5irr5!qftqT# 

•^[<!il^^cr I 

ftf^Tptr 3f^55T%Tf?f 3^ 1 

Act V— 

ir ff I 

5%l: q^5:^ 5:%i=IT: I 

^^■ q^T^q ?Rrp^ =q Jtf^: n 
a'-srt qy^rf^ =qjw qJTqpIqtsgii^T^ ! 
qn^sTOt ff 5Tgf^ a^qarg sRtqqrfq^^rr 

=q qsT^flj: 1 

I«iff5i^ ft ^'qt aqiTqj^>JWR[P2i i 

gfo^t gR^tcrra^sg f^^itqFq't>T^ I 

?fggf|q=^ ^ ^ grryrstil srnit 555 ? ii 
?qTift »jc3nqrr^ 1 

jRTRwrfg^jpratsfq ^wit^rt: qrr^: i 

Act VI-- 

5^ li 1 

?TflT5T: a3?lf%!^ ^SRST II 
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?r!=*T«nfT i 

SRUmt ^ I 

flia5^^ ' 

3?F5^R!^^^ JFT^-tTlSTjm^SITl I 
wi gimfaffr^Rs^ ^iwsHPf^^t I 
5ERt^, 'JT ?r3^ scTfRwr I 'nar^ wtsr^ \ 
jtRt^ wrTr2rnRT q^spc^if^ h q?2Tf?i i 
SRl smpff I 

5rT Rr i 

Act VII 

trqr Rtst anFiR?^ i 

3Ttp5i^^. TT^qmyjfqrasp'^i^l ^ ^ 

sp^fcT I 

inRritqrT'TTg fs %TTfe3i«ratI I 

^«F5r^ =^1 ^liRrr ^ ' 

€rsc^ JT^T 5?^ nr^ftqfS’pit >m: ii 
q f| ^?srn5i?:H??^P2F?: \ 

a# qK'Jim^^iRr qqRff i 

3RT; q?I3tqr ^ I 

Iraq:' ST^^iraaiwi q qgj^qracflRi airatrai^: i 

qj: ^tf^SRqrqf^ gqTf'^grq' %«rT5% i 

Act VIII 

^JTT^spqw^^Eq qq 3rrq?=q qqt q aR^^q gw: 'ft^q i 
sracftw^ qjqfq a^wRr Rrarqqrq f^pRt^ gqqwqrq i 
5i<^mirq ^qffq i 

qrqrqrq ra Rqqraq: i:qq qt wq^qr wqRr i 

SHPqTfa q^q: Rtq^; afqq>q|5: I 

f^^qq ^qnl qf^ qfq^ RisTRretft^s^TfRraf fJiq^^q^ i 

qf^ gwqw^tq qwtl^sqiqqq: l 

sift qfefts^qFqqqrq: I 

qil qq^%wqqpq q^?5tai?^q q^ii qRqq: i 

qts^ ftpftfeqmqqwTq: i 
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Act IX 

?r 5R# I 

JT^: S^g^fHfir IT I 

;TRT W^'- 5lf^#S5q^ fcjj^ | 
iTf^^wt^rd ?m^JT''e35^5EfiRn2n: t 

awRi ai^;» 

afii^ paT^5«wf^ ^ I 

=ag^ arc^ s^rai ^saii i 
f%Jlc^ 5R55!fir?pa:M aTf»s?T»3JFcR2ff^ i 

Act X 

aftarsar i? paift^r; phr^tri h giraw: i 
g5ig ^ 5i(t^ I 

3# ar%afiTa^ i 

'bl*-dl*ii Pa<^^aT^^3T%fe5t^a: 5Rft I 
af^ ft 5ia; ftaft aroiaq; i 
*ffig>iTaTsft ^aigsT ^ffta^nagw ^ i 
^srTT ?ft3^'>n ^wangaai i 

ftWi ftfO I 

arra^ra ga ftgar: g?# ii 
aafta^^i% aNT^Sftjftfswft i 
gafti#^ ^ gaaa; fgai^a-. ii 
sn^ ft aaa a ftaaaft > 

snftf^ ^sniaiif aftft a^w-1 

• •• 

«IW>IH.<1<^— 

Act I— 

g^EftaarfiRn^ ft%a?a aifaaaft i 
aRE^ ft aa a% ar pa^; \ 
aar^ a gaT*S ^m. gr ?ai u 
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JT%=*TT?g: I 

^ JT^TcJRRf^ ^T^g^^tcfT %m‘- 1 
51 ^ Wi\ JnCrPl: I 


3rafe55T(l f§*T- 


%ff 3r5t5Rit^^N%: f*nd i 
^ ^aFiT i 

gsTcftjrf ^ q? f| 3 T: II 


€% I 


Act II— 


ll^: 



qf^ qsf tR:qq%: apqiqjnqt f^qq: i 
fcf1J>f?l3f«lR!?qTqIsq ?I|nqfcf ( |% ) » 

^idOWT f| USTR: I 

f% q, g^^qqqpitsfcf qcNfqriMscqcRfTqnT: I 
^ ^ jfw gq^T5ng^[5i% i 


• • • 


Act I 

>Ji| srgofyfisit ^?Rr5qp^ 5fqi^ i 

gf^qrRqi:^ ^ ^qpqt^crFmfiiq 5!^pT%q% i 

aiqd fep?! 1 

?rs ^iqqps^, »r>fqq qg, ftq jrqjnjjqg i 

qr ^ srf^qg^T 'jffe'qfM i 

gsq irq ftjq—qt ^g gfl^ qqf^ q| I 

g# fe^rwara^ qw grqfqqqfe i 
qi qfT^qqr f^rM q qq ^aiiq^qr qtd i 
iqq^ agmtq, qrftandl qaanfegiqpq, qrftfqd? qwnq?* 
qRqpq, q%^aq^i ift^qfgqdi, 'fta^qqf^ %i3Tpq qq|srpii i 
5B?| qq qft 1 
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?rT ^ I *WS ^ ftrsTJTBTP# I 

<rn%t5ra; I an^RJfpq 
jfNt1^%nq»T»t; trftqHJm: i 
srrf^# sn^# ^ 

*E5gqqgT3T f% t 

STT^frWg^^ !Pn: I 

3T»^Rt3 5ITai^f%?5gMf I 

3Tif 3Tir 3Tif ^■, 3Tit f?n 

3ift ingi? <12?%^:, eii)- ^SRK; StBK: I 

rfT 3TfJ??rtt3T| ^ I f>t53T5 wisTorsifisB^ sf><»nfn^, 

’lft?3i5 spriirff^Ti gfTf^maToitl, 'Jr5=5rT^3T5 ^i§c%i^Ric4l- 
JTSTopmt^ I 

3 53lHK*T5=3t'JI I 

3T felwi ^3^^111 cff^fi: cn^fPB I 

3l| JTRScftSfMl^ I 

Act II 

11 ^ I 

^ f^3T ?TpnR:aghT f f^^c'Tnsrr i 

^ ^ 5ft3i3T^ 1%5EaTBT^ %g?Tiil qT^3T^ I 
bbM (), 5JTPH ^fffP>f3n, ar 

^ WJTT3T imr I 

iftfRrg^T I 

1% *?3 ? I 

3T^ arJRPIfd IT <t€f^ ?TT I 

*Tt:, awTSpEft giftaif^ i 

tt ^ arfearf^'^ii qjss?! 

^3JT3ifTT g^ 3ir tBn^^iiTTesan 

g?5inr5tB3T TO TT^f3 I 

IT ft[3T^iTg3=fft3T apiDtui ?ffe4W3^3n»T«1oix5RT 'IS'fRf I 
IT ^ ^ tcrfesTHi ^sTBf^ f gjni i 
Act III 

5fifRT3itj3T3iir^3rf^ f^3T f^Ct i 
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^ ^ art I NsarR^srft 3^315 q= 5 ®T 
5 1 

3T5WT 'ET I 

^ f ^cs^jrrdd 1 

gfopjit f% TT^ giR%, qr^^ qf^ri^fh ?isq 1 

5 ^ %5g ^TocT^ ?IK 1 i^r ^5^ 5r%^ I 

^ 'Ipi ^ ?r?%S?fRT3Jll I 

gscrnqfwfSi^'BTfear >nt q? 3 # 1 wt ar ^T^f^^'mar^- 

^^ 5 ^^ 55113 ;^ sq^^^arpr sr^Jif^ i 

%3TtfgjRTl^??f arwoit q^rJITd I 

^5^, 1% ^ »Ttf^!3TT3ft i 

rTT *W 35 ^^ * 

^ ^ ^RgT'j| ^^R|3=^ 5=55jf^ I 
■^qwri)^ gr f^2fp2T I 

qK3R^g^ §qr»'n ^ 55 t^ i 

^355^^ g^pif^t^ 5#g fr^CTqsrqi^Tri t 
ai? farg? oft^garf^ ^ ttcsi qstamt l 

ggRr 1 ^g^ngg^i Jigg^g- 

qaRi^t I 

^ 35%p5f^ ^Rsqjgsfttr 5ERg<gTg<3T%3t I 
IT f^srfti^f^giwr Rhi •^'■hitcj^t^ 1 
Act IV 

'fi^PJRTaPT’ft gag ganq^f argsqRf^ 1 
JIfT355cq(Jjn'q *r5aiit fiq^ gsg 3TOTOt ftai I 
gr qr^gagr gnji?i®T^t ^ Rr 1 
^n^gsTT ara?T?%f^ JITorgr I 

3 argRrmiRi q5gcg:gR3Tr>i 1 % grPh ’ii4 ^ 3 ;^ 

lEiRraiat \ 

ant^RJTforang ^gmrrt gffg 1 
arggwi gg^ ?qRg isRfsqfg 1 

gfeis %gg^q I f% ^T ai f ig ^qRq^gi i g 1 

N*TT[g^ Rrpttsst gq 1 
^rggrar gq %TqqT|T gqRg 1 


• • • 
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Act I— 

5 ?^ f% ^5iur 1 

3 ^*WFR ^ 5 ^^ I 

H ^Bc^lftan ^5t ^ 01 f^T 

I 

(T sr ?i5i5 q^arf^, i g^oq % sRTw^ami: rt 

3IT 5# ^ fg 3T3i%f^ I 

^ JTTl^fOT jpoi^ I 

3rTorrf^ i 

011 ^^or ^fe3Tnf6iR55T3TT i%q53rf^ i 

Act II— 

q?q 3p3t fir ^ f^ciT5Stqfi^=q^ ^iiart 5%^ 
aiw^qcffaft i 

^an g# qar^qPUpiT^'oiaan I 
or q|f^53r| i 

5ET %?otT I 

# arooif ^fl^t ?rg^gfoif^> i 

r* G 

f^§T qoifT 3T I 

3Tr^^ sg I cTT^oonr 55 ^ i 

?^[^%aTsjoffg ynf JTaTiracaiTi^ I 

Act III— 

^ 5 R ¥F53rT^ fer l^f^ f^fq pfuar?^ i 
^an ^RRqRfir i 

zqfd arM^^araTT ^3^ 3T 

JTTOI^ Roif^^tTfl 3TOT0I^ I 

artmittjiJifJife^?:^ ftloi5F?r iT3?^?arRraotor q^ qoiarTiig ^ 

I 

^li^of R^arsfit or 3Ttnn 

3T^ gg jng?fF?r t 
aprot fqfir^fJr? T^ fq ROOT 
^ofnoiT^'' or I 
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Act IV— 

rftr snfpjm 1 cii »i?TtT ^ »»rRrtc "jt ^trstarf^ i 

• • • 

^T52I*ftlTF^T— 

Chapter II 

« 

ff siaTOcrsr^tTTPcTJrfe rrfgTW4*T«r^^ i 
f^r?n?«njn?n ^ 5i# 

sff^gqWr ^nii 1 

'H'b<4 fqt| IfA'-b I'ild^ I 

I 

5is^^!ingci: ?iTftcJif^?iT i 

Chapter III 

gm 97151^ g^TSTKn 1 

sTFi-. srmm i 

Chapter IV 

3Ti:^: gg^TRf^r afzr goi: i ?it fl 5fef^5i>T?i^»i^g: i 

lt%€3 gw i ?i f| > 

BTWT^Wg^'WCrWFI. l 

5rsii^ afcTWTf^ 5rwi^ 5gf>Ri% i 

araRrflfw 'twt^^tw: 'rNt iw i af^ww- gwmw^sft 

5W I 

w airf^ag^ mi i 

g^iw 1% ftswig^lS'Rnw 1 

aRDTTf^^^f^:B5!crT f| W 5«ITSWt4l1IWT»T?^ qTcTWf^ » 

f^%FTg?n^oi fswt m i 

Jir?rftai?5 a^^TTwaf^ w af^wpw, a^Slg wt^wwcwr i ?r 

gWOTc?fft IHRIT w f^: I 

?rfnf gPW^f^KTPWT; WfTSWWPWr ^ gt > 

HtWT^ »TTW^W:fe3Tqsf5rf %IT: W 


13 
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Chapter V 

H ^ ^^9(1.) 5I5^ ^ 55T^3I55^£l^ 

^5[2ff3T I 

*iCt2fR I 51 f| 5rRi?Tsj^T<TT5mr ;nf9 

=5t^S:|[q: I 

S^T: I *R®ni> 

''•1 

Sirgc^q^ I 5R5t^ft qr^^'n^^i 

tift¥r5iT% I 

^ ^ I Jf g'^RUToi: 5lT'Jir-aH?!it| S 

Chapter VI 

^ HTT'^qira i 

aTOc^nmfJrarf^c^Ml^q ?ET52ffflc’4% 1 
51?TWa3i; 5 ST^>^¥i 
n^mr^'JT ^ Jif^T-. i 

?T?T 5OTrsf?fT 5r ’TOTrRRJlft 

Oft 5r =fTf<.'?f ■'Sf^iT <J?^: ?r|I’4; li 
3T?r¥in«rTPWTf^cfT?n'T%f5^ %t>?i,i ... 

‘ a^rnwr rr^rw-r;' ^ITfTf^t^^: > 

Chapter IX 

^ g 5n«Tf: I 

Chapter X 

5ftS5( f| gf5PT5ITlR^ I 

g i jn^n^ERf^^fiRr-aF-mK- 

JR5T ST^fF: I 

5PmfF*n%^ ^ i 

srpttzna: gfjmong ii 

>Stg?if^^fiFJR^ ^m5Ti^fl«ra i 
sir5i§ g #F; grw- i*r|cJri^ ii 
5lcJFra^'*M =f ^ =f f555qtl?|g: I 

F II 
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N?IT I 

gT55^#>i5ndtfl1 ^FTsq giTFg^ ii 
f^=5r, 5TT^ ( seM ) 'rS:^*nf^?fp2T "1^1% i ^ 

> N ^ fWFI: ^BcT^'^I NT%oiT 1 

^ ^ ^ JF%?f I <T«j7pTl ft ftgjifti^ift 15T 

^ ?c^ I gggpqjTn3ft35i% i q^sr qsfftro i 

q5^ft ^ cT^gsT^ft !i#wR; I qif^ft^ 5 
P^^I. t qjftlFqp2T ft -gprr: P^TT?^ 

ftnj^rT ^ I 

aTftqrrqnPJT: SffW fts^% l 
n ll^ftsTJq^^JI^T: afcWftg^ilT acZTSTHPqJTp: I 
PHT^: f^pwt n =q ft^qsft ?ftpcrpin^qfls?fT i 

sTftqjpq c^rrft, gjwg, aFJTsnftsmP^f qft^ apg?TPJfT3- 
»iqft ^ I 

^iJ^JifP^ql ggq: qp^nd^qw i 

^35ipraq[c^a%'i^cT i 5Rft5^rnPcfRSTftH;jre^3|fFf | 

^ftfq ft p^nP^^igqpsTTqJift i 

ft amt^Pi asf ftst g^pspipjqft i 

gpqw^, qrftfrsfq i wfet^ ^>Tft PiJigft, ?? 

q)^q qr I 

5?i: wqfts^rrft, s^i; ^p^ftwnft, gf%; pi? 
qgpTi^PSriT pTqfq3w>'j siq^^qftjiT^rqrrpwTft i 
5^ ^qrs^fPfn: =qqT% qjapq: 5ii^g i 
lI?Tqg?S> 1 ft ggSTTP^TPr: II 

^cJrjpsTJTftf^ft-.^^spq ftvimft I 
gqvTcftsft 5q^ PTPPcTcft It 

PPift 5E^ Pigi #2E: q;ft: P2IT3.1 
?[sqpr p^ I 

PTSI^qfta ^ PRtq^ftJTtScqg^q: l UfT ^IPTT^qqnpr If? 
PTftq^ftifi ifp^: I 
Chapter XI 

irP*TSrTft%# IT girlq?!: I 

:TTPcIT%; iEft3Rl iTTPcH^d I 

PT iF^ft ftpTT ^ ^ 3IRTft ftg^^g 11 
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Chapter XII 

iTfTcfRT ^ i 

^gc'^TfTPRPTN^ srfopsn^r ?ajr?g 

I 

gHPqrPr 3 is^ 4^ cif^?r?pir 

srp^^scjpq I ... ^ rfR 5Jig: ^ 

<R-3T^fT 1 Ri^^St sir^jri I ^ g Cfq ^5TTtn 

5% RfTc-HHWi'iT^'+iSi^ 5I5^«rf: gd ’-JT^fnl I 1%55rf^-^Rn 
qtfTPT; ?T^, n^ |rqsp?n RIT^f^ I 

Chapter XVIII 

^ ^ ^c^JR^S^rf ^tmsTPg?!: I 
rT«rT ^sTT RTif^ 55?^ jf«rT 11 
srg^F'RHijJr^pji ijg^ gs’^RT^ 1 
RTWRP^ ^ R>4'43''M II 



APPENDIX ‘D’ 

Metres in the Karpura-manjari. 


1. 1 

Act I 


I. 30 

I. 31 

OTsnfrT 

T. 2 

gf&RnJTT 


1- 32 


I. a 

arraf 


1. 3 a 

Jp^T^PF^T 

1. 4 



1. 34 

S’4t 

I. 5 

aiTJlf 


1. 35 


1. 6 



1. 36 


1. 7 

I. 8 

1. 9 

» 

>> 


11. 1 

Act 11 

^Fifesf^fer 

I. 10 

1. 11 

f? 


11. 2 

11. 3 


I. 12 



11. 4 


I. 13 



IT. 5 

» 

1. 14 



n. 6 

» 

I. 15 



11. 7 


I. 16 



11. 8 

5n<ts5f^f^ 

1. 17 

>> 


II. 9 

tlTfejfl 

1. 18 

ff 


11. 10 

(iF'JRT 

I. 19 



II. 11 


I. 20 



11. 12 to 

22 amf 

I. 21 



IT. 23 

JF^TEPFclT 

1. 22 



n. 24 

frrf^ 

1. 23 



n. 25 


I. 24 



11. 26 

arei?crf^^ 

I. 25 

» 


11. 27 


I. 26 



11. 28 


1. 27 



II. 29 


I. 28 



IL 30 

JFSO^FtTT 

I. 29 

?rT^T¥8iT®^ 


U. 31 
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IL 32 


1 III. 25 


11. 33 to 40 

STRll 

! HI. 26 


11. 41 


: HI. 27 


11. 42 

aiRll 

! III. 28 


11. 43 


i HI. 29 1 

=5r3WT, 

IL 44 

irrfe^ 

; 111. 30 J 

according 

11. to 

gqrtffcr 


srF^^»R5J4, 

11. It! 


i 

II. 47. 

11. 47 


' HI. ol to 34 

11. 48 

3T14t 


Act IV 

II. 4') 


' i V. 1 

3tKT 

11. 50 


rv. 2 




^ IV. .3 

gNI 

Act ill 

! 'V. 1 

5TrH-5f4!Ei^i=r 

in. 1 


IV. 5 


Hi. 2 


; IV. 0 

g‘-4t 

111. 3 


: IV. 7 


HI. 1 


■ TV. 8 


ill. 5 


IV. 9 

5IT|<?ft5KrfeT 

111. fi 

>} 

IV. 10 

5?£:5rwT 

in. 7 


IV. 11 to 13 ST^rrm 

HI. 8 

sn^rt 

: iV. 14 

ST 

Hi. 9 to 17 

WtT?rTH55^ 

IV. 15 

3'T3TTfrr 

111. 18 


; iV. 16 to 18 pcnnfiT 

ill. 19 

5P-SiRT 

■ IV. 19 

sTFrii 

Hi. 20 


1 IV. 20 


HI. 21 


! IV. 21 


HI. 22 


1 lY. 22 


III. 23 


1 IV. 23 

>> 

HI. 24 

>> 

1 lAL 24 



to 



APPENDIX ‘ E 

GLOSSARY 

of 

Notable Words 


or ) A foot. 

W ( ), Sudden, unex¬ 

pected. 

ara? Comj:)lete, unbroken. 

3T*1^ The fragrant aloe wood. 

&TKflarrR3Ti () 

Lighting and arranging ol 
Lhe sacreii fire. 

iF^r { 3^3} ) a devotional oiler- 

; 11 (»' 

3fSiTf?sr ( 3T£3jej ) Supervisor, 
head. 

Border edf^e, skirt. 

O r 

sTS'lvR ( ) Imitation, 

i-esemblance. 

3Tr’ 4 iofl ( ) An Assembly 

Hall. 

) God Siva, 
half male and half female. 
5^1 ( ) Inside, within. 

3n3Tf|3T (3n^ ) Drawn, 

^0 

[lulled. 

3n5Ti53? ( 31TO^ ) Eagerness, 
impatience. 

Display, show, osten¬ 
tation. 

( 3n?*«r ) started, applied, 
malady, pain. 


3?T3^ A liasin, a. trough 
round a jilant. 

( siFTT'tf^ ) A saying, 
proverb. 

) Magic, 

Jugglery. 

t'HKra () Anger roused 
by jealousy. 

mK or gits: ( ) A liea^i, 

mass. 

gDi33T ( g%fT ) Sprinkled, 
moistened, made wet. 
Drying, withering, 
gg A star. 

gptifST ( gfFiFl ) The time of 
the stars, evening. 
g|T*lft3T Frightened, terrified, 
gtig An ornament worn on 
the crown of the, head, 
crest-chaplet. 

griRT (3^55) Fright, 
terror. 

gcwn ( gc^awH ) Lifting, 
raising. 

gfSqar ( arffe ) Offered, given. 
gi5^% Distressed, afflicted, 
gsfl®! Emerging, rising. 
gigf^aT ( gfg^ ) Unsealed, 
opened. 
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3^1 ( 3# ) A female snake. 
3^ Behold, observe. 

35%5 () Overflowing. 
3^ ( 3cg^ ) Eager, longing. 
g’JT A black antelope, 
gora ( ) The moon, 

gnpinfl (goHTfij) Musk. 
gi%3t So much, so great. 

) Descended. 

aiterJiTf^ A female atten¬ 
dant. 

( ant) ^Vet, moist, juicy. 
The A^ka tree. 

) A bodice. 

) Sour gruel. 
A cloth girt round the 
loins ( sk. ). 

) A girdle. 

) Boiled. 

(fiiif^rr) Tinkling. 
To carve, to engrave, to 
chisel. 

) Poverty, 

wretchedness. 

) Sprouted, 

produced. 

(^) Order, succession, 
course. 

^«n>i () Magic, 
witchcraft. 

) A box. 

) A small box. 

cf Marathi 

^J^Tfear ().Made 
frightful. 


The cuckoo. 

' ^5^ (^5!^) Applying, 
putting on. 
j Rice. 

j ) A river, 

i ^^flarr ( ) A touch- 

i stone. 

I A learned 

I man, a scholar, 
j t%3T () A tree with 
beautiful red blossoms but 
without odour. 

( f ^ ) Artificial. 
f%rR ( ) A mountaineer, 

a savage, a dwarf. 

^ ) Beard, 
f (f ) A bawd, 

procuress, a go-between, cf 

M. 

^ Bent, bovved. 
fcqm () A bodice 
stuffed with soft cotton. 

I f(fJTTft) A girl. 

I (fWTF’3’) A kind of pump¬ 
kin gourd, false conception 
or accusation. 

An epithet 

of Agastya. 

f55JFn ( ) The cult of 

left-handed Saktas. 

( fr^rr) A stream, channel. 
^ Boiled rice. 

%3TTftan (%^Tf^ET) A meadow, 
field. 
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) Causing or 
encouraging sport or 
pastime. 

^ D. curiosity, longing. 

('JlsJ'H’if ) A pleasure- 
house. 

^ ) Belonging to the 

left handed Saktas. 

^ ^ ) Membrum virile. 

^5f^S3TT D. A side-door, back¬ 
door. 

«irf^ () Chalk, cf. M. 
^ as in the word 
An oil cake. 

D. Falls short. 

) A razor. 

Name of a 
fragrant shrub. 

) A strong 

but lazy bull. 

gcsT ( ) Strung, woven. 

it55T ( 5051) Fit to be clasped 
or seized. 

uftan ( ) Red chalk. 

) An assembly, 
meeting, chitchat, conversa¬ 
tion. 

sT5®r, °'»iT (oao, °0T) Joining, 
uniting, blending, forming. 

«n»raT? ( ) Camphor. 

o«r (0^) Heat, warmth. 

SRS, A grinding-stone. 

m D. To throw, to cast. 

3^ ( 3^ ) Saffron. 


^ ^ 1 Heap, mass, accumu¬ 
lation. 

D. Round. 

), Going, walk- 

ing- 

D. Beauty, cf. M. 

TUT. 

ofJpT D. Beauty^ loveliness. 
^g=EOT (=Er=Eii ) Besmearing, an¬ 
ointing, application, 
clever, expert. 

^5 D. To lick. cf. M. =^T3Pf. 

^ D. To rise, ascend, increase, 
mount. 

% D- To crush, squeeze, 

I compress. 

I A leather- 

! whip. 

A kind of a dance. Cf. 
^0 dance in the Malavika- 
gnimitra Act I. 

3^30 (3^^) The crest or 
comb of a cock > the top- 
knot of hair on the head. 
3^ D. Clever. 

3^5? ( ) The six-mouthed 

god Kartikeya. 

I gwrrfel ( ) Weighing 

six Masa. 

^ To cover, smear, envelop. 
irsT ( ) Qever, wise, 

i gts D. To rub, oleansa 
' 3r3m ( ) Vanquishing,^, 

subduing. 
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^niT Moving. 

{ sTFc^f ) Well-born, noble, 
of fine, genuine qualitj'. ! 
gtnn (gftoi) Old, Avorne out, | 
(loi.’ayed. cf. M. ' 

ITlvi (srfefcf) Suddenly, at ' 
once. 

2'^'T*: 1). Big, uneven. 

D. Decorated Avith a i 
'! ilaka mark ( rk. fcr«5f%rf). i 
A scar, a gain Idling ; 
place. 

A terror or menace ^ 
of the ga!iibiini>: den. The ■ 
word occurs as 
:;i the 't'ifPtRcgT’T?, in the 
fcory of T5^oTe?t55. 121. ; 

z^^7 A chieftain, an overlord. 
§5? Pomp, display, empty 
noise. 

A clsild. i 

fsi?! ( ) Blacky louse, in- , 

different. , 

■1151^31 () One who ; 

(.'auses to dance, shake. ■ 
iriATBi ( rrpTR ) An iron bar to 
•'vhich the ( goldsmith’s ) . 
: lales are fixed. 

( JTRST ) An orange. I 

K'/hii D, a garment, cloth. | 

cf. M. I 

w-4i>ft (f^Tctfi^sFfr) A woman 
Avith big, handsome hips, 
foig? D. To see. 


i9i?T55 (5312) The forehead. 
i%5 ( ^5 ) Hound, 
i^crj D. Profuse, abundant, 
cf. M. fjft'TS. 

) Unlettered, 

illiterate. 

• (ffra^) Having no 
distinctive marks} unim¬ 
portant.—a term of abuse. 

i%?I ( ) Entrance, depo¬ 

siting, placing, expanse, 
contour ( of the breasts ). 

• To become clear. 

. P'll ( ) Sexual inter¬ 

course, coitus. 

) Drapery, dress, 

attire. 

iFt? Avith. T (a ) To toss, impel, 
drive. 

dl ( ) Three-cornered, 

triangular, oblique. 
uJf-^ (u^F^) At once, 
quickly. 

'>r ( ) A religious treatise; 

effective remedy or charm. 

■ rifJlf ( ) Wavy, tremu¬ 

lous. 

D. A proud or bold young 
woman. 

Waving, shaking. 

( aTT^ ) Youth. 

) Thin, little, 

small. 

( aPR ) Burning. 
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A kind of coarse silk. 

(5iT2f) An ear-ring. 
clK Loud, shrill, bright, clear. 
rfTtr The pupil of the eye. 

(^TT7W5it) Motiveless, 
HI- sel lish friend ship 

bi'ought about by the 
i.'iluence of stars. 

'I’T';, Cla[)ping of hands, beat- 
a g time, time (in music), 
fif-ib' -a ( ) A fan ( made 

' 1 paim-leaves ). 

- (wrr^^) rrighteiiiug, 
•, ixifyiti.'!'. 

f't;. J ( fw’13') Having iliree 
n. rts or joints. 

( mftTI) A CcTCain [vlaiit. 

i ) Oblique!}’. 

Pis; -! ( tW® ) Three folds on 
i stomach of a woman 
oove the uavci. 

Ot! :I ( ) Tiie third part 

i of tljo e}e, used in the 
si'le-ioiig look by women). 
ijf'CT () Heiglit, loftiness. 
3f^ E () ()uiet, silent. 
gtA'! Fattyj cor]>u]ent, having 
a bulging belly, 
tnoft? ( ) A quiver. 

An arched dooi’way. 
stf. To stop, cease, halt. 
Having big breasts. 


) A bunch, a 
bouquet, a cluster of 
blossoms. 

qlT D. Large, big, great. 

A land of dance with 
sticks. 

'iil Bristling, rising ( as hair). 

ii: A little, slightly. 

) Weighing 

ten Masa. 

gru To show, dis])lay. 

Having two 

moons. 

'ifnn {) Disfiguring, defect. 

( 5^1^ ) Ugly, hideous, 
wretched. 

■yscjouTst ) An astrologer. 

) A plantain¬ 
like arm. 

( 15 ^’^) To cut in two, 
to break. 

5ivft ( stToft ) A cavity, a bucket. 

■at witli atggq; To think over, 
to make peace. 

) Assault, attack, 
invasion. 

( gartjftgf) Introductory 
stanza. 

( 5^^ ) A daughter. 

) A column or 
a cloud of smoke. 

dtsT-^ ( ^ ) washed clean. 

l3TSm ( tradw ) Producing, 
propelling. 
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(51^) The forearm. 

) A kind of 
drum. cf. M. 'T^RTsr. 

) Makes it 

ooze or flow. 

(qwnsjj) A mixture of 
the five products of a cow. 

'T^nfearr () A doll.— 

( ) The st 3 ’le in poetry 

called Paficalika. 

'T?3T(qFE) A tablet, plate, 
palette. 

71531 ( ) A silk garment. 

7ft^3T (afcTTiT;) A silk cloth. 

7f37fTf%3TT (srf%7Utf^7;T ) One 
who gives felicitation in 
return. 

) A counter¬ 
dream. 

) A mask. 

7'7’j ( TSRf ) The jack-fruit, cf. 
M. TTTO. 

•^r A Pandya woman. 

) A riddle and 

answer. 

a form from 
root I with afir and not the 
root ?IT as Konow under¬ 
stands ), I believe. 

WK (5IF5R ) Large quantity^ 
heap, multitude. 

Ttf 3T ( Tipjff) The cuckoo. 

( 7ft7P|^c7) Dazzling 
whiteness. 


Tftw Embracing. 

7^7 (Jnw) Display, diversity. 

7^1-^ () The palm of the 
hand. 

7tj^ ( 5Rirf) A flower, bud. 

7pi ( HPjsfh) Bursts. 

7t33T (5ni?5) The Prakrit 
language. 

7Tfef^fe D. Rivalry, competi¬ 
tion, emulation. 

TTfesiT (TTfefiT ) A woman who 
recites. 

7Tft*lf ( 7 tR»I? ) The coral tree. 

7#f^ D. Capital, treasure, 
a paragon. 

f7|55 () Broad, large. 

Sf^ ( 5%^ ) Furnished with 
feathers. 

gf ( 50 ) The back. 

gfifesTT (geif^) A doll, cf. 
M. 5^. 

3^ (5?'Sft) A matron, an 
elderly married woman. 

55531 or g#sf To look, to 
observe. 

(gg^H ) Horripilation. 

g1§i^ A mountaineer, a man 
belonging to a barbarous 

C5 D 

tribe. 

^357 (iftT? ) Nectar. 

7f%3T () Swung, shaken. 

ijtcTwS () The areca nut. 

TtPurw (TBRin) A ruby. 

7rf«R53n ('sfoTScrT ) The betel 
plant 
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TOT D. A shield. 

) Swung, bran¬ 
dished. 

'Tw53T (iw5^) Plank, shield, 
expanse. 

) A shriek, liowl. 

D. A joke, jest, fun. 

b. A doll. cf. M. 

A shoulder. 

fi'n D. Sinking, cf. M. 

(JTPiTf^ ) Subdued by 
wife, a hen-pecked hus¬ 
band. 

»T5R3i ( JTfTT^ ) Venerable, 
worshipful. 

) A small vessel, 
cf. M. *nt. 

■^TiTltai () A woman j 
having an unsteady chara- I 
cter, or having a tainted 
scar like a bee. “ sPTJRfteT i 
or kaT<!JTg§n|jr i... 

gferfR- 

I ?T«n ^ a^: I ‘ 

I . 

Quoted by Konow. 

SRR5 D. A bee. 

«n^Td[ (^TRtt) Circum ambula¬ 
tion, going round from 
left to right. 

3^ (^ paramour, 
gallant. 


3csra Food for a cat. 
g® D. Erring, mistaken, 
cheated, oblivious, 
ijits The earth’s globe. 

) Cellar, under¬ 
ground chamber. 

»Tr?3r (>Tt5Jf) Food, meal. 
fOT (iT^) Beeswax, cf. M. 
^>>1. H^raoila^tJTWT^ ^ )T«f 

Quoted by Konow. 
it3tt:% 3 (ipR%g) Love- 
Tr3Tt<i3T (JTTO^fsr) V god, 
;T3Tta?J'>I ( JTTOST^ ) ) Cupid. 
JTSf’JI'TT^ ( +(«i«i4l<d ) Keeper of 
a bath. 

JT55rift3lT () A cat. 

) Madder. 

JTjftt An anklet. 

Lovely, sweet. 

(*T5n^ ) Slightly, a little. 

Wise, clever. 

) Restraining 
or checking the mind. 

Jrntssf (*T% ) Beautiful, 
charming. 

TT^s (JT?3 ) A kind of drum. 

I trr^ D. Pride, elegance, charm. 

I JTdt A Maratha woman. 

I (NfesBT) A kind of 
jasmine. 

i *iNT®i ( yiRtH) A cemetary. 
JTfe Lamp-black, black 
powder for painting the 
eyes. M. TOt®. 
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ITS To wish, to long for. 

) Highi v 
esteemed, praised. 

D. old, elder. 

(iTirora ) Human flesh. 
3iT?T^3t^ (;Tfl^5Upcft) A great 
banner of victory, 
iri ( ) The spring. 

) ^i*eat mag! ' 
or jugglery. » 

) Aunt, 

mother’s sister. 

JTPl (RPT) A weight of gold. 

(Jn?icJ=Jr) Greatness, 
majesty, dignity. 

(’JJTTftJriSi) The moon¬ 
stone, supposed to ooz' 
away when in contact witii 
the moon’s rays, 
ftrsin () A kind of drum. 

) Sweetness. 

fttoJT'JT (J^h) Faded, withered. 
5-^ ( ) Name of a tre *. 

g’JI. To know, to think, to 
understand. 


I ^531 (^«TT) High-way, mai^i 
road, 

i To be coloured, to be 
; pleased, causal-To please, 
j to satisfy. 

! To sound, to tinkle. 

: ^ A young widow, a slut, 
a whore. 

I The hip and the loins. 

1 OTST’JT () An elixir of 
I life. 

I napjsT ( trstg^R ) A king-parrot. 

■ Lustre, Name of a 

district in Bengal. 

I D. A row, a series. I'd;. 

I T?#!. 

I fttt ( ) Empty, void, 

i ) Destitution, 

j {X)verty, indigence. 

15^!^ (^1^) Liking, passion, 
wish, taste, 
j WJ ( ) Silver. 

Growth, custom, usage, 
habit, cf. 


gftT# 5 !i 5 (Full oi: j \ D. To shine, to look 
or abounding in or consist- beautiful, 
ing of pearls. D. To polish. 

D. To loosen, to emit. «53T (55*r ) Time in music. 
rIRs (^tRs) Head. 3pliT-( Charm, youth, 

flrf'n (Rtig) Bewildering, one freshness. 

of the five arrows of Cupid, ) The spot 

love, sexual intercourse. on the moon which is 

) ] A T,rienn i“tiagined to be a deer. 

) J P D. Charming, lovely. 
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«!^ ( ) A stick, stem, a 

string of pearls, anything 
thin or slender (in com 
poands with words meal ¬ 
ing ' body ’). 

vSoft, smooth, 

tine. 

(55PTO5ft) A woman 
with big, sagging or pen- 
<lulous breasts. 

551 (55g ) Qaickly, easily. 

55T D. To take, to put on. 

5ST3TT (55T3rT) Fried grain, ci . 
M. 55T5IT. 

55Tfr ( 551PJI ) Dance, dancing. 

To rob, to plunder. 

^ D. A creeping plan‘, 
liana. 

tits D. To lie, to roll on th.' 
ground. 

Bamboo 

manna, Tabasheer ( having 
the lustre of opal ). 

) Name of the 
capital of Vidarbha. 

(^iTcugpifr) The Vaidar- 
bhi style in poetry. 

D. Growth. 

) Colour, paint. 
) Love-god, 

Cupid. 

Cloth, garment. 

) A eunuch. 

To turn round, surround, 
appear. 


( W55f3R ) Surrounded, en¬ 
circled, enfolded, bowed, 
curved. 

) The sloping roof. 
^FPii ( ) A dwarf, pigm y. 

Full of water. 

Spirituous liquor. 

('n55t) Edge, surface. 

(f^f%55) A kind of 
jasmine. 

) Wise, clf veig 
experienced. 

Doubt, suspi 
hesifatiou. 

) Displa} , 

mani f estation, gaping, t ri (k, 
machination. 

1^31155 (fg^iTeS) Evening,twilige t, 
close of the day. 

Scatters, cf. M. kjeR'ii. 

) To make paie, 

outshine. 

) Interruptu n. 
D. To cause to quiver. 
fcjiTfeoid One who pollutes. d‘. 
]\I. fgiTSSof. 

Fraud, deception. 

) Imitation, 

mockery. 

) Name of a moun¬ 
tain or country from wliich 
the Vaidurya jewel is 
obtained. 

Deluded, confounded, 
perplexed. 
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) Commentator. 

Brilliant, tinkling. 
f^viR (f^JT ) Excitement, 
flurry of mind due to love, 
amorous play. 

T^TO grace, elegance,coquetry. 

) Torn off, snatched 
away, deprived. 

D. Expands, blossoms, 
bursts open. Sk. fiOTTcT. 

) A mark on the 
forehead with sandal etc. 

) Performance, 
manner, conduct, rule, fate, 
destiny. 

To fan. 

(#3R) A fan. 

) A jeweller. 

%jr (^) A physician. 

The Vaidurya 
jewel. Lapis Lazuli, cat’s 
eye. 

4f^frn3i () A plot of a 
drama, arrangement of 
incidents. 

The Sanskrit 

language. 

( Rlf^) An eye-witness. 

) A place of a 
meeting, rendezvous. 

) A couple, 
union, contact. 

) One’s own will. 

) A variety of drama- 


Union, peace, friendship. 

(HRTH ) Finished. 

) Rivalry, 
equality, setting on a par 
with. 

) Abundance, 

prosperity. 

^3® () A cavity, fold. 

( gjitii) Enjoyment, co¬ 
pulation. 

) Resort, refuge. 

A path, row, swarm. 

The goddess 
of Learning or Poetry. 
?f55T3n (5R5PET) A pin, stick 
used as a pencil or brush. 

) Worship, atten¬ 
dance. 

) A savage, moun¬ 
taineer. 

) All-scratching, 
affecting all, very exciting. 

) All-in-all, the 
very essence. 

) The moon’s 

digit. 

) A female friend. 
?nnT (?*rRT) Night. 

) Maina, female 

parrot. 

) Like, similar. 

(^rrncf^r) The position 
of a co-wife or a rival. 

=^rFpc () Produced from 
the mango. 
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^ (?IT%^) A tree. 

) Facing one 

another. 

?n|fe3TT D. A garment, cloth, 
feta? ( ) A garment, an 

apparel. 

RpKai<3l«i ( ftl^rnpn ) Instructing, 
teaching. 

( CGm ) Love, passion. 

) Jinglingi sing¬ 
ing. 

A class of superhuman 
beings. 

Attainment of super¬ 
natural powers, magic 
power. 

Name of a tree ami its 
flower. 

D. A conch-shell. 

) Sandal-wood. 
(sftrlT^) A kind of 

palm. 

) An arrow. 

filgs () A lock of hair 
left on the crown of the 
bead. 

D. The female breasts, 
geiam () An author of 
Sutras. 

(gf^ ) A pearl-oyster. 
se«r ( gp«r) In a happy state, 
well-conditioned. 

) Beauty. 

gc43R5 (gsrrsra ) Very straight 
or simple, honest, sincere. 
14 


g*?r>i ( PJR'*!) Memory, recol¬ 
lection. 

gi3T (5I?f) Sexual inter¬ 
course. 

gtnr An underground passage. 
gPfiJT3T () Attentive, 
obedient. 

S|3T ( §*Pt ) Blessed^ beloved, 
beautiful. 

) A witty say- 
ing, good counsel. 

%3T () Perspiration. 

^ (g«fT) A fed, couch. Cf. 

M. %5r. 

A merchant, cf. 

^s. 

) A female attend¬ 
ant in the harem. 

^ ) A crest, chaplet, 

diadem. 

%ri%3n () A variety 
of flower, supposed to 
bloom by moon-light. 

) Bravery, 

valour. 

(#jr) Red. 

^Ri 3T () A learned 
Brahmin. 

) A harem- 

keeper. 

#Nvi ( ) Withering) name 

of one of the arrows of 
Cupid. 

) Beauty, charm. 
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Rt|3P>i () Horse-radish. 

<^15351*0^ rfc^ I. 

5iraWT I- 

Quoted by Konow. 
f^-To call, to summon. 

) The 

magic city of Hari^handra, 
supposed to be situated 
in mid-air. 

5^3Tr5! () Yellow orpi- 
ment. 


Name of Bengal. 

D. Noise, murmuring. 

) Turmeric. M. 

la?. 

To swing. 

il^arcq^sroft (), 
The swing-breaker, the day 
of the Swing Festival. 

) A diamond. 

A small drum. 

1^5 ( ) Fire. 

|5!T Ease, facility. 




’Tficft 

( toi?N ) ^OTot frar! arramim arnff^ 
#rffT! fT^ %i3nriJn arwa# f?w: ^n/fi si^ ^ 

«Fr=n ainSf jft q i- sn ai () stwaar ( ) ^srcot qrtt arn'Sf 

^frryr 'WJ i ww (=^T&^T) am^r? %tTm antmro *nir- 

TT^ra; ?it faiStTHm .' ? 

3Tn^, 

tun () 3iTw»Rr^ f%f?r€r ^rg-'i^ 5r^ 3 ?it<t 

^5nTr% arrf^tik ^mot ^ 5nfm ararsrr ?fr!mT^t55fr 

(srrff ai^rr awiSr^rfR fif«n ^^l i^a iRPTf 

f%f«T wm? ^! R 

( 51F^5icTK ) 

^bsrr snwr 3n%, ar^ sn (*BfiT) rrjjt 

TjTOTPm^^^siRtJn a mg g tn ^ifre-^nw g»5TR ^ 

^! f 

anf^i, 

(Ti^fTHT) wR^sr ^*5fir RH 13 ? rrft tjnrr^wnRi^ %%5qT tnw- 
Rrut’Tr d T ^ I STR^f, R«raT^ ^r#f a'N%5*TT a^T<n?lIT 799^1 

frJTtTr sranfr fijniRr ^Rfl'an Tfom? ) 

RRR SRtfRHRjfr RTcITTR TrajfrRR q^^RahR: RrfRT^S ^ 

aTRT frr () rrrrrr 

(in^afT: q q^Riqjt qigR) ^ ^ ? arriTRi fr 

Rjcjif PtRifteT 3Trf! ^kot, (^ ’’ft,) 



^ MI’lHl JltoSr STT^j ^i^lN^TT +ilo6l 

3#, st'i 3T«P^¥ ant, anwr ^ ^ 

JN OTiaffcT 3Ti%. ^ ^T^ra ^ 51 ^ 

3mT 3nf 3TTf3t ^ #m, ctitt ^ ^ 

?sRrar 5im 3 #. 1 cft^r cHTR %« ^nrr ^ q^^r^iRr 
HTfROnn 3lTqT3r ^ 3 Tt|. fr 3TBTq =qT^ 3Tf^. 

t5?T 3TR1T fjqiw «fc^uil<AI cTfr 5T^ HT^q qt. ( qqqiqrt 

qigq ) 

( q% SF^ ) 

qrPtqj^^—3q^ 3TTq^. 

q«nq^—qi3^FT^ qqi^ ^ ^n^qrai# 

%cTT! 

qiKqn%q ;—cr qnq! qi^i^qr q^ 3qt. 

qqrqq*—q^i cqRi ^q ^ ? 
qiRqji^%«— 

anw t qfqr, ‘ ’ ar^ JFtarrOT qfqsr arRf ? 

KlfOTsf ( ) f^TftwqoT awr aft Jffsqqrr??, fqrqr ^ qq ant ? '*■ 

f«nqq»—(fqq^ ) 3 r qr ? srq arfl! 

-( nisq?^) 

qrfwif^qi—^trq qr (qfSFiqj) 

q«rfqq»—( anaqq qs^q ) fq^^iqtjfT 3q| ^ — 

qT fg% q ^ qqrq argqqqr ^fqrar'qf^’ ajainm. qjqj qr«ihr 
3i%5r, ^ spqift (*n*T) f^qn qrfrq. ^ 

(IqqR apqq) qn, q?fq qM qifqtq f^i|qqiq 
qfq fnqiT 

qTtqqn’^— 

#^®q qtqq^q ?pafq^ qisaid; q«jq qr^q ^qm ?^iq^ 
qwci. sqq qri% ift qr^qiwsq nrq^ ^q% qr (^ ) qrqq- 

■%qhT ant! '» 



?rt HTErt^T — 

(sman^n^f) srnm^ arW raw frar ?r (<551;^, 

3 T^r<TRT aiifor (^rmifT:) W 5 rit?r st^tot ?rft ^ a^wnr- (%%wrsrr 
) iRFR fffurar ®io)i. ,?Trar sft fft (5Ptor?i^) si#. « 
?«ncr^—im ^ ^ snff ? 

'TTreTlf*^—^ ‘arq^Tf^ ’ 
c?iR cTc^r#T ^ m~ 

‘sTTcra^, <Bi% t at , af#sr w ^ ik Tra ra n wnrara’, ararr w^wr 
wyrarr ^5 it, % 

fft sfirrar^rar qr ( fqT% sor araq =qjrafr 

m^raqr (qjRrm) fftjTf r vr^ra (iraiw^) ^^r»Tra. ? o 

?«iN«—qur ^roTr5?n gTira^ ^ ^ jT%q ^<i?[ 3 tt^ ? 
— 

‘ wm ’ ^(ratwr wmqw^rar (^) grgtHr qiffr, 
TTST^n^-wfT arai%5^, arrawr icftwr snw^ffNrr whr 
qra<rar^f53T^fra3ii%. \\ 

3TTf5t ^*T, 

wffr q;rsq<«Ri ^fc (arif) ar^rr m a^rgrTw ^w- 

TTsy ^rarr, (ang) %. ft’asrawnwn #?T3iqra7r 

^Tinwi amOT fwif arra. 

m atrai. i ^ 3 ti^ ^ 3if 
^TOiT, m: 3Tr^3Tn6r cqT=^ qc^, q^KraHtf 
t^Trf q^qra^Ts (ciqK 

(f^q qrq?1 ftf.q qi^ia) 

sr^arrasT! 

(Tian, ra|q^ 3ni% ffTqt«fl qt^iqq q^ ^Tcnfr. 

^q;|- fa5% auTiq^qi ajiilqi qqara.) 

qrafT—l qi^q 

qqciqrgqqr arfq^ aqf! ^tft, 



airipirT srfem /Iutt anai ^ srt^^n; 
aieiK,^taTB^Rrap^^tqfH>»fttrTsfra!n<ftr, wrfSranRnmtdJal^ihf 

^iT5Jia sn^fa. ^law aar a r tff «it ?renff 
al^iwf a€r sratnrwraa SBiwr anta, anatsff, jiar ar^W,. 

f|r#rT atqssT a r ^ tgr w a^iaa t g awa<<ii i ant. 

^3!Tq® 3^ 3T]%. f 

siatT ag m g g, at^a aaa^ fcaraw^ ?ia atia asara anta. 
aa#^ f«5% ^^ai^uT wi«a% anaa na aojCia anta. anfot artaf anranaflrr 
a i m r a a?ft tiaw r ^amr a fiaasaar qiaTj(ff a^^na %aa. tf a?r, 3Tta<ff 

fff<R#f3nta. IM 

(a^afa) 

^ nai—(?[a(fa^F5TN;) 3T?Rq^R STOT ! | 

Tj^aar atwEar j^unnoif =^a>T^aT 

^ aroamr (anafai) ^sna 

3I^HT, Wprn^ WWtT ^wa, 

a^kia^ ^aim, arm (ataa^?ft) aparar am (?aT5!ri 

ara^taf^) swanr (rtaaoim ), ( arfira ). 

^oiT f^ainro 3TOT ^ car fi a^rai !; 

^RtiT, ar Is^Tolf, 

"rf^^nala faamr ararar saaoaiaar anff aaas 
ain;^a» at#an¥t?fh! ar^ awNar ?rpara gat asaaft, ar?5?5riaf® 
f^aran (R'Tta'ft) aaSWoT aaay arart, araair faafa 

^ a^asa taaft , an® ^^aaftaWras fantar, ar^siiT taiar 

aia faawft, a%-aaa n^anafra af^ (fSEs) asta aa aita. ?'< 

W— 

(f)afaaias55J. a^ntaTr ^nr a#r araa ana) jnaijar 
a?ta«^ aaofiaaT arataara ?rra art. arf^ar tjSiafta (t) 
gpai^ ga%, f^'%a gass^t () fararrw ftaa arta 
t aarara sa, ga n al ar^aiaoS ft a? afaiac g*anaf |nf<i, ang^, 
an^a traft arafar (aicS n ^) ftaipr #t (affiai m) fta arta, aa 
aprerffaart. 

^nar—arfaa^pf ^oirt *ft antSt 
an? arf*Rt:*J arpi^^Tr 



H 


^ ?iT 3 tt|. sraqas 

pffsjir atiff f^55r# ^nJjfT sf^otrt, *t3 %?5raoir*iT 

"^cfTsTT sTctVi^IWI ^ROIRT, ^f^oST^ ^cT 

JTts ^^oTRr, 3if^ R?ti 5 , RN?n 

3^=^ gvf ?f(w<Tr ^<mi, >*i3 

»Tigj, 3Tfir ?iT ^4fr5f:55T €f?o5r, ^crr^qr q^sr«TT^ 3T^^% 5 % ^ 
W^Jl, TOiR «TIfJT 

lr«ft —vrraTJff ^ ) ^ifncT® 5 JT^^'rlcTf- 

wff?5 ^ ) ^T5R?5T ?5IJT^ ! ^ROJ, 

sj^sTJmfffn?! nnsr ta^rRorft, afniffR^^Nn atrsiRTR 

RR R?^ RTRiRorft, spfRRRr ( s^tR ) Rift firRgrR RR^. 
frt R?arr>, RTR%5ftRr rrrr rtrrr^, Rrer'mff 
R-fRTT RRRR ( RiffTR ) RTR Rr^RI^ ^RR ^Otf^, rIT ^ %R Rr?SRtR% 
Rr> RrflR RT^. 

arroT#, 

“ (RRfFraii) RRr-Rrar #rjR Rr. ftRR?^^ R^Rortfr rrw rrc rcirtt 

fftinSTfRT RRPT. ( ) SR RfRTRT R5IR RRRR f ( 5>1^ )mRRT ("SHRT ) 

RTR ^RT RRT ^RRR ! ’’ RRT R«#, fT '^tRTR, RfqftRT 

RTROTTCT ( TT=^ RIOTNrT ) RRR ^ Rf Rft RTflT, ^"tj ^ ' a ' NR t iffR RluqiRR 'l fftsrft 
ROj^ 3ft^ ! 

—3T^, JTN §%%(T (iRflR;) 

3n>} ^RI RIfRI RTR-RTRT RRIR g^RRI Rff Rt«qtRT RTR RfTR 31% ! 

—(5^R) f55r fR#3n^ WR'nn ^! 

f%fRi» — Rtfr, w f^roi, 3^roT^ 

%r ^ RffR ^ t taiRR ! 3TI0T^ ^ 

3T%, 3m q, i^trtsrt; rKht ( ri^ riir ) fR^rsoii^t, rs^rr^, 
^JTR-3TIRTR^ =RWf, ( S>T2^RT ) gHRRT^ l>TRn% ^PR- 
RUITERT fn q%RR R^ ^«ftRnn 3T1% ^[R ? 3m, 3mc5- 

R«^T^RI foSta 3FR^RT=^ Rtf%?mR»RT 31^ %. «m, ^RfERT 

^ t '» WTgT 3TRRT ( RR ) ¥?ITRr37 ? 



) arrr^ ! (eiss^jm^R) ^ngpur 
^S5n=^ gft il te siTop ^ q rer ^ ^ fl=^^ 1 m mr 

3Tmt ^ sm. 

^ 3m^ R'^^qfcTrMI "^^RTR^t f^fT ^TcT 
3?% ! 3?5T ^ ^?r *:^ *ft, HTflT STlfSl JT^RlWt, 

^trii^ 31 ir: ^Htcf ^ifr 

f^7 snrT; ci^ ^ ^ ?um. 

(3Tff ^'i(5;'T »^nrm) 

^ 5i3r% ^THT^qr ^ 'irhitaT' 

%?y srrtfT, sn r5JT 'kt? <aiTf ! srrf^r ^ Sr5jt% gq%, 

3 i*rfr i^^Ti^r () ^firoTT^ ! ^<4 

—(f^=T) g^^JT 3T^ ^ 

^ 3T%T ! 

raf5^ —cR im, 3# arnM *:fuii arrat 

) 3TJI ‘ 3im 'SR 5RTeff 

3#, ’ 3reT ^ irNt r'(t m ri 3TT%whR 

gt *1^1 anm. ^oi, ?fi?cT ^itct 

ih ^F?i, ^ ^ms( 3tRci ^ #T, Writer ^ ^ ^f^iifi' 

arn^f ^ 3TFR5 fs 33155 33r. 

R^^ orr —3r^ JTfRiofH? ^mn. (sr# ^cjff ) 

gi^ cftg qirrisnssT % aTg < !T g ^ ??rr55r am^ ^nrsS 

' ifega i smiMsff arrorr #? 'iniiT ygf? i g wg<»^ («PR#r } 
5tT%, ^ % *ra»Tft?i% IK, f^^ffoft rerqr^r c^^ptrfjr i^kw^ %? q T Bg , 
JTKtnrR 7K7K?qRviiuI, 5 !t: 5K^ an^ ! R » 

?T3n — ( ) •fls 3^1^ 

Hd-ts^K |i#, ^ 3’JT^^ ^^OIT ( |W ) 3Ti% ! 

3?n^ ^^«5T? m jirH ?«ih 

(frara) 3nf! 

f^5f> — (i^I=T)RI ’ER55=^ ^ J^TIRT ^ I Sil t dr 

'fiK §is 3[3n^ () 3nifr i^^nir 3#^ 

(ani). 
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^^or[—3iT?ff, t ^ 

3nt I fw. TH^KSqi fTf^lcT m:^^K ^5 (a"f) 

?cRT^ #E^ ( ) i{+:i^(!b% ^~ 

^TRffNqr (3T»ff) ^T%^r, teq r #s?n (^Wrt) +Mair-# aar— 

%ci ^r! 

—3^, gFiT jfrs ^ {^i5<^q^=gT () 

3Tq^ iiT^ an^! #fqTW wi^, 

a^Rpqr q^, (^l^qi) qr^r arJirqr =q^qr^ 3^— 

=qTq^ f^ q#! aiTlSi crtt g?ft im! 

—sTTifr, qqjt^T. ^ (fq?ri?) 

^qqr ^wqr 1 ^rg^ijTJnTM ‘ ^ 

3T^R5Rr ctM (qlfqi'qi) qai^reisT qrr^ hC 

tts^ ^feliqqfof ‘ ’ 3T^, cm #=q?q ( ^^I«5 ) 

q^H ^trqr€ ^tTHKI aTRT ^tCt ! 

f%fq«—arqfr HTfft %ht 3RoiF?n g^n, qmMix^qj 
qiq qnqi (?if ^ anfoi (qs’jf) 

arqrfq! 

fqw'qr—qr^, ^rr^Tft^gqxqi ^ q^rqrq qw 

3T^?%!5I ^ prr amq (2Tq^^ ! 

THTT—mr, m qi^sr 1^ ?5T>Rff anf. 

— (^Tqiig)H^ qq ^ sfOtTcT ^Tfr fi 

anir^ qf[^ =qTiral' sf'gq # 1 ^, qtfiqr, 

(7^^)35(5^511)31^! ( f fet?I- mqy) 

(tgq) qq! i%q HTiT q^s ^ fq^r 

=5^5511 ^1 

^fqfs—(qn qN^i ^q) ^ §^, m^qi anf^ 
qiw^ ^ qi% fN ^ ^! qq^ ^ aw^q? <i^qi55iH, 
wqTq'^ qqqq wlqr an# 

if^Hoq ql^qld %55 (ft^oja) anq, aqi^ qit&I^ q 
qoTi q^ qrinsqrei wm ! 



—fsr?Ti ^gr^cr, ^?5 t 

«rRoi wm ar (a?^) p?n nr^ 2T^ ^ % 
3nf5i fsnat, c?n () gir 

^TIS 3^ 3ITgj \! 

—3TJI q, UT?5^T^, ^ilR-3Tl^fa^ =^[^Tf, ^ITRS- 
(^ sHia ) 55 W q^on^T ^ ( nai?it«ii), j^T sra 
m *m, ai^-iT^iWonw-^rPTR, 'fJT?^!a arai^r 
5««rTaT sr^i®itiflT37 ^ arslssrar ^ ) 

fesa, ^ §?5T ! 

fir^a^Torr—iM 'm art ^t?5on^=a, ^«iia5«ii '^5rjn=a, 

m §?i ^t#t. anfSi saarorsar 

afa 3Ta^% afar i?F(hr% aiwaa (f^a) aq^ %fa ^ ! 

fl^qgs —(^lara ai(^ stit^. q^qfga aia^T arrarafa) ara^ar 
a^Tsaiar la^a aa?^R si#, s=?it fs^Mf aa^ aifnai^T 
^qai ! as# saaqr^a ai^ar ara#^—aga^^—qra =f<ia 
afTa aaa a#a ! 

( qq^ fqraaT aiaara ) 

?Cr —(a! d!) stt^ ^t^fassrf^raia ^ 55 ? aar, ^ssafa^T 
^qT55n%Ta ^aai ! 

(qaafa) 

Ta|qa»—ai#, ar# # saat qra aaiR. (snai) faa 
t iiafa a ^ar. ai# a^ ai=a =a3ta aa^Mi S R aa ia ^ q^ 
?ta ^ sqr^T ^rar aiq aT«|JT, aifar stt# ' 

aaar! a*? q^ sr#. fc# ara qfar aa fa#r a?T! 

' f a^ ^ T—a^iaasgr ai^ ?ara?, # # car# aasja 
( qraia), af # ^ #qa3! aifra aiaa ^aa qr^afa faaia^^ar 
^jc^rrsar arataam, sriwfw ai^ #a a# 5 ! 

t#—(sTi^qi^a^i qi|a) 



*nt#lf »rr(T jr5yTan=»TT sit 

tfsrg#, sr #, ^nsff wraa srmRrr mssrNur wfg?T sng 3 tts. 
f qprc in% 

(»Ts^i ) 

f^i|^—3TRr5T ( 15 3ri^ ) ? 3TTgg ( fj =Tlt ) ? 

Sfsn—cgH ? 

%5« —^KT# 3% sn^cT. 

^#[iire% #TT^ %?qT 3TTfiT ’ 
^[^tx?lT gi^juqifl ( ^55 3TifT), ^ ?T ? 

%W—cT^ ? 

snn—(r^T^r) aim ^3^g \ 

(si>T 5n3r^ r^it=55!n^^^r5R ir^?r ) 

I^wq-RT 3Tftg^ 5) 

*nrN, tfscR W5JT ^tsV HTH Jiiff. ^«rnrgrsTH wstt wih^t 

(ep?fif jf^T) ;Tr?f. f?j«mr% am# a^^qr, sre ftm, ^r^r ^<rSfr»T Wi 
3?tt 5! wwsm arnrf ! 

arrm^, 

(am wwfia TO st^ arnm ftsTSsf;^ 

{qm )%%# srwifjfr! *TO OT5R 3Tn% to esnrs .' ar^r 

w w5 T i< T g i =5nTO5rp^r gror ’ sr 5iPf«iT5JT jtr sttjt snfff i 

%sm, 

fl^sargms^ %s wrrsT %5srir, %s s %5Jirt *rr^ 

ft55?fr (3W) asTOWi Tor g««rf TTSfffjni^in fts^arV «TO5 ^»t- 
^ST arnSt tor srsqrr TOgwraRf ^ (^55^ ), ^ wrf»nR airt! 

srsn—13TT^iJT. 

^ S gF t f — ( ) nT ^ 1 

gR(#T W3FK Rlfl 

an^. 



^ ^ ! STT ^RT T«r aiRT^rifT 3TWT 

loR^R ! ^ artfor f%^noT ?TfwT %5rfJiT (w ^ ) 

3im?5r! wm gRaT anfir ara ar snrnr ^nfffr aifr.' 

cR 3?T7ft iff ^ ! 

^I5TT—(<TfifT) (3frar), 3\% 

(^<31?) ^RfiT a ^ tnf|^ 3n^ ^ 1 

raiM«h—g[f|ronTTiitfT in^ 3n|. c^ir ^^fIT 

^ g?5iTT ifi qrf|^ a^i^. m?5T f«i ano^^. 

^ arromf! 

^ 4 

>0317 —m ^ 3T3cTt 

( «jia ) 

(aifq^ ai^sT BFa it>?i al^tuj tTfiaia.) 

^Tsn — atfi^ ! ana?^ anl! 

^Tiiaff m^5rf§f^ a%af=^f tf% 

aaa#, 3Rf f fa^ af^ ! *fiaCT ^a ftara vr^ht war %wraiT ^^ara^ 
<noar%^a a^ssa wtta. aarRT qar %wot srf? ! arawsa (swraisa) 
af wiaafila sa anwf siwaraR faOT ax aiPintaia, 55 sawf^w 
f^wm *war (ax ^35 fa) snat# sTWfaf! 

^rrfar, 

af xa ahr wia (%aT) aax xgagrawwar (arga;) grara w r a w ia %iTff 
aafSi fwarr frar#, Rrwaars# ar(?aai anaa^a awarff an^ff fr— 
ajorrai^ ^raia x^iaraar ^ww ar^f! 

faiJWJ— 

() wnaiaar %o^t wa aifJia (siaia^) aaww %a^ an^, 
(qitnrrsn) wretam wm^ (<^) wa sjair anSfwr urar 3W%, aSt^an 
aiirs% waarass afar ^a f^a 3a%, 3 # fa^^ «r«as- 

%5at wiaafarT (3?fa qaai) ant! 

snfw—(aaosat^a aiga ?aa;?fr) «fW»fk wfe (ar^rr 
02taT) ^^Oraoira fa^fTF irr??n^, ^ mi^ m 



^TCcT. smfil ^ H^RTTlf? STETT rl^ 3^1. 31^;TT<t- 

iT5?Tr 3raan^ qrlci'N, t jt ^rfirafft 
t ?Ttm^ 3Trfat fr ^r ) m w qcjfl 

3RnTTf|, fiHi ffl irrin fcr^r ^fiTR ^ an^ ? (sro 

^5T>^ irrfis) 

^rarr—( i^i^t^icsi ) 

aiB<j<^ i q wf^ tr < fr »» T g ^aogT?i^tT ^^aqr^Tr arf^mm ^orr^jn 

5?ft>n ?n;?fliirr^ iINrr «Tr spsr^rNf ^ 
n^, ^5gt fUT !ra% »jt 3T^ CTr^rsiTT gw m#) ^nnwrhT 
f^wraf 3m% *fti%p stih^ )! R% 

arfifr ^ #ht ! 

35? IT iSwrr WTiT 3«3Twr %^5JT ^fwnr ('mmi ) gra^<n 
^>r () gT5iT stt??! ! () fr snr^wrw ( frmsf?^ 

%^5iT armrrT WT^! 55R53TWT f^rfrrr, wnrar^r q%^ 3W %wi5jr 
wtiw ! »fn[!r ), ^ ®r5f? war wsfr |%fw f%3nT ^rwar 

11° 

fWfJTO — ^ 330T f3;Jl aRclRT a^TToj ^ 

3[TfTT^ 3cRR 3^ 3Rcrif|, ^ ^cft ^ ! 3T«l^I, 

wf|«^ (3m) w^T'^r 3STm?t ^rm 

(3at TO?t) iWRT 3i^3;m®3jw grwT *nr fwwnfr.'w 3TTra?wt 
moiwTWT ^< 3 « r nui i a[n%srT5ff (3n=r 33 ?? H 

^r—^ hrI 3T?a 3 tt|. ^ftoi, 

(fg’T ) 5n^, WSTTW («ra3^3T) ST^RTT ( 5n335P?fr) ^TimnTTt! 
f fe 5 3t^ 55t^r 3TRrs^^ I 5 ?fH *rr55 nrer, wjn^m (^ihstt) 

(i^ 'aTr i^ 1 ft# ijist sicfr ww ^ g m itn 

311% ! ^TRt, (I 3fT ) RT# 5f?W*ftfSTn^ wm R5SI ( 31 %37 ) WT^Tai ^TfT 
srrtw! 

—( tfT ) ( WtTnsWI’s^i ) cfr:?n55T snagF 

%5wa5 ( %sf} ) fW? 3# ^ ( ’3tlR5 ) 3Rcf ! 

TT5n — ( 1^33 ) f^^jfrmT, Jft ( <?^ iftf ) ^(Tiralf. 



^m55,f^r€rflr«rNrr^ifC%f arii^r gniTifNr 5i?ilfiw %^r 
sTRTt. (w^rf^r !T^CT (aiffT^i) ^fif^frw in^ar^ snr, 
^ 3I5IT srw? SOT flPTTWTf (5T^!^f«n) ar<^ l'i<f*n# 

T%iBwmw (sTiS) ai?w, f*irar »t?h 3Trsftg-^^ft3rg?TfnTT. 

vm warr gntrf! ?? 

3Tri^ (I Tff ) f^, 

a rq ^f^^K ^ 9T(t5ij ':CTrwf r ( h'4 ) sm^ grfr! ??T^r 

5#=^ m:€r htw «nf?Tr *rs sn^t! ^looq r ^qi amr 

^ ga » 't g r ?< r gy»T (^otr ) sn^r! arriwr 

^3T3S ( R'PT ) ffte ^ «ftf3l^*n TT3ff ^ ^ ( 31lt!# SfRfl^ ) I 

—arr^ cfr #it atm ^ ^srpip %. 

5 3T^3 %^r ainoT 

?mT, an^ 

>«n—STra^T (?). 

5 JTT?f 3q^org ( ITOT 3?mg )! 

(N|5? ^ ^ri%?i 3ni% 5rHR?Ti<i i%?ii ^Taic^) 

fgfjT^—^ aimr. 

!Tn%>T—(HTci?rqf=«^ir) 

JT5ir5i#Tr fiw 3^gT ^nwiT ^nn 3n|, 

—(^fr:f)T) HTin Hmr ^ ! 
srrra^r—c?irfi q?5fi JTTgiT=Cr. 

) cff ?R inifT in^^r! 

anqg!l—(^) ‘cqr^ff 1T5IT 1%551’EqT 3^3511^ 

’ 3W ( W ) ^rT IT?T ! 

(?ffr:5ff) ara^ sfk 

TO 3RifqT%w (^ 51T^! ( wniftr%qi^T) 

%#innn% %TOI faWSTcT ! ( W ) m ? 

(jfTi^ffi tfra ) 



3TTl^^. 

m?5T f%31 ) 

Jiifw — 3PI «?T? ! (g'fic??) fT min «t%5t 

! 

), 3Tr3i fir^m 

an^ mn ifr argir^cT m 

(in) qm-^ cnpjfR gmEnr «nn^qT fmrHR mn ^ ! 

^srPT? — ar# nfrmm ^^oicTRT (rr«n ?). 

f^qqs — (nsfisi :7>^q) ar^, anqor (arnr) nmn 
UM aqfrn, ^ aTTfot ift! in ?iH fgmn ntoST UB 

ani! nr qHi jit 3 nr^ig 

^r> ffmn amot ari^ ! arTfSi Cr fsor, ?«qRT5!T- 

qcn{|T n^iqrfr, (mqsfi) aincp;^ ! 

^—arn fN^, §?m ni^Bi, 

■Wn^T, cm^m anqmqmnr (nnmtn) %qT n^i mfl^. 

— aT3^ JTfRltJri=€l 3TIIIT. 

■^f—(TfSTiar ) 3Tr%m, ibt a^rar q^»ft 

f^oi# xpi ^TT a?^r?m arqf«f(T an^FH m^nr nrtofHr maRfnp: 

» » < u qim^ Iff anfn. 

Tcan — (arri!) =ni<p?r 2 qT ^inosm mrrn ana 
(qsma) 

wdiRff qc«—iTfRiarfm ^ g^=q7 ^ ! 

^q^rran fSwrar ntasm, 5T^, 3#^srm?»3ft g?n^*T?55, qyqrr 
iKara, 501 R 3T3>^) ^ *t^ ? 3»T^ ftraoTRir ^arasHan in ^pnr^sfpir 
‘!^flI^fm^^5*rT!^^n (aiTaf) ^ (imn) ’ ^•sS-«n 

«T# 3TI%ff ! 
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pro— 

snfSf Riak^wt Rra^ 

( 3iHt) arm antff. (snspr^iftci) fnTnTOH^’lT ^^3T3«rirr ansf? ?onV 

31%t(nwr) <m^iT shh ants. 

(gas^fT )^ 5 nft ^TT^^JT %5qT®# ^rama arnrrar frfr anp. 

3nf%?!m$3TTiTOT, 3m%5fr%5«n'wi(»OTT»ri^!n5r<) %?r ^ srasur 

ftciT# %»n% ()' fr ’ ^ ( =phMt ) nra- arms an^ 1 

^(HT—3n'ioTii[f 

( m J^Sar^lPTcT^, ^RIcl ). 

q%n «r5?r 



SK'nfirw—(fif^a i%«!) f^, ^ii fl^rosnsif. 

^STT— ( ^ffl 113^ ’^I^'T, ffl=^l tf=5fR %:flrr ) ^ 

i%^r f^rwinT am^ur fn3r*T? ^?#tgr ^3S^\ 

srrfT! JT? ^ gf^wsuT «rairNn STcJ^eJ 'itswt ^! sra 
^T3r jrnir ^! anfSr gw^siarfST »wir 3!ft?r amawr ^q r a ir ^oft^yr 
^grt anf^iT ftssr# fra ! (arai fmn) <Ti^i4>« grar^ ijSTa 

TTSwipirr q s^ Ha r fw r Jtr^ ^ifrn^ar ar^rwr 3nf*TT 5t^! % 

§[rTTr%«T— (^:?fr) ^?? t! arsp ^w. 3r 

<je5|si) c?n^ cqT disqsiT^i ^ arrlBt ^T5^=E?n c^irq m 

(5^52^ *31^ srr?)! ^iT arrcii qok ) 

3Tfe 5Rr’%?5 W. ( 332 ) f55^ 

qf^ ?tan:qT ^rr qffq^fcnqrt 3^3n^ arrq^ zt^. 

yitr^’BqT ?BaTq^ (%? ^BT^rraifi) gT a r %^ r ur ggmg ?T 
^Ntt ^sTTfqm wrgifeojm f%wy »< a n^ , flyfr argm# wnar 
«rqwRrr aTr(%«3nT (ini*iW) ar^ % spira^iR^^ ^ 5tT§^ arriSr 

Rqq' 3f%*T?r fR ani^q. R 

3:r3n—(S q ^q ^q^p^q) 

qw^atrqir aw^r iteqfqr «rquiariNqr ^qtar qf*ra- 

(jqff) qrfoiifr aj# ar^ ^ q^r, itrqq ^rqqrq arifoi pw qt^ ^r 
qq m^ qqf r> yqm (qfe k ), ^qsEwaHfr ss^ftofnianm wrjqr ot- 

qrqq'OT gqqa^jftqq^ntrf^ ar^ ^ tqfr qqr ^niff (mi4q) m#, fqrq 
3niff arqqiq an<j^ qg«nOT (arg) !ft?f«r qm afw^r! ^ 

( ^qiq fn^qiqqrof) f^ qifl^qT^TtqTqT^^ ^ ^oir^, 

^r gf^rtaff awwoT qt2, ^qt^q anjqr an5q:*yoitq sq»qiq snu ?fit. 
(^■?qf^)OTiql5^^(^f^)qi^if. (qTsqr)^y (arg) ^larq 

arqq. (qi^t) ^rtn# (r^rsmi^) sr«jq arq^. trqoqfq 
«73qfqs?^anTf3tuqTq^rqqTq9y4^52q(^ftq)qf€*’.' V 



anfSf 3Tnn?jf?, 

jft iWJT arffmsTT) wrt«tT «aRrar (s^rfSi ) 

s€raT »inT aneiT 3 t% 5J, % («fwra ftiJ?) jffw ^jnrwJTT, 

^sr, si^nutS ^iTfSr (irisa (?c% ff!%) yrgtra igr 
(^) «!r*TiT swffra! atrfSr iw sirNirm sf% 3i%?! 

% !Tr ( rUH ?l<ffi ) ^TKTRSra «ft«I ftn ! H 

( 3n3^r^?fn^<^ ) 3TM^, 

^teirfst (3T5) snrMf nn gr?^ 3?i^! w^iffsra^fjrr 
^sjmr «jTHm SJrer tOT^Tfr .' arrfSr f?N»iT fitrarr sRr^qt^rr JTrtmrn 
j^nrmfT vrg«!T 5i^f »rw$r rr vrhrfT aiit.' S 

( f^=^R ) HTf?n 'FR 3^?^ ^ 3 ^t| ! 

( ^ iR?r ?fl^5cT: i%aifT) 

m f ^ ^ ? 

fNf^ron— 3Ti|! 

JTnrr ^rot «tl<^ 

(>?0i »n^i(T) 311^, 

fg^^OTT—3TT^I?, 3Tt *fot^ ^55 ^ 

f^R W??r€l f^^RSt. 

frft, cirUT^ ^?Jo5irR5T Rg, %?IT 

^cWT f^, 3Tif5i stict:^^ 

anfSr ^ in^3T fi ( ’Rt ) w tMN- 3tt| ! 

fit— ( '^ISfT ) fl^KMt-i^l 3RI5Rl^ aret! 

^ f ? g^: girr ffRsr ? 

RTf^sR—31T3T ^^rnrpg irif^ Rf sirst. ar 

qrSRn^ *pfiR 3Rfrft, fR^ R55 55111551! 

TT5n— Rf <555 ^ ? 

1R?W— ( gFR ) 3TRn[r?lT «|0WM |l? ^Iff 

f^^T 311^ 3IT| ^ ( 'F3 ) ! 



’CRit— (^cT 3n| am §=^15) 51 

qHrf'T^R ^ ^ ^Rrtcr arit. 

^Pn— ^>4'^\A ^ ? 

^^r—«5imm RirraFf TPfN^ir nfM- 

^nfci »n^^ qrf?(teT qr^ q[^ qsuiiti ! 

^ 31T3T ‘ ’ =qg#EqT 

'ThW frwE^iT (qifi^i) q^iT %#. (3T%5^n) qmHr 

'’Tl^l lcl*1 STTT^ ’m+iqi ^^olT?iI, ‘t‘’i^R^<il) ^mnj ir|*i^l 

w qmn ^ arriSt 1 ^, 

f %5r35rra TrJT 3 ^ ftflrofm ggrr ( jm^i) ^ rsqjr qra^ sit?, w 
'(’^) ar^Nii (^) 

mt! 's 

( ai% '?'5fT a <m sm ) 

scmf^T 511’wai) 

“(*iwq5P?i) ^ sm t% 353 % g « TT gg f^^ 

(if^iiCirat (pn^O ‘^’sr^^rr#3Ti%’ sm^renmnr i3i^5rm(f^) 
«Tmsra fTfr, a *n^ fs^ (3Tm)qf »5 grgi ^ 3nf3t3mnH5!T(ftTfi=EJn) 
^ia«f N f f^m ^ «im# ant (am ). ^TT®r (1=^ "ifi) 5 (sum ifi) 
trfr mjar fffH=«Tr irtni^ 5«:mfcT ^ 
( ^ 5lI#ftT ! ’’ <I 

qi=ip) ^ cff (*Ti?qT) ^Frim 

< an'T? fcT ) 3?licT! 

^OIRT, 4f m: ^ t?5f|5T 3Tf|. 

TPiT—(qrqal) 

‘'f^^rwfBr ^airNtr ^m^srf?i% «jNRrscrIfT! (fMh%) 
^ffiw^ir gttmgfiiT m«fi^r^3rJT arsi^trr w wicJf nOT ants! 
SF 5^! asTf RitNt^ snfa irra^or gjTr () ^i^sott 

^rft^TffFrmr sm iwn ^ f stn^*^ ant! ” % 



JTlf^ «ih5?n ^f|afl^-g55^r5|^-( ar^r) 

%5T an^, HfRiaiPff. 

“ f^iscTW Hiwrriiat mrsniror ^SRroarff otswt TOTtT arreiT; 
^Spirrar (ftnai^f^i) sr=^ann^rfsrrsrrT?t(?Toir#T) asR^ ?p^ an^; 
S^rra^ 5frw aimf arr^^nfftr stot ant; Jntep awn^ 

ftw ft^a n ^ r ^?^nmroT ft^ar amSi <ra:?!T ant; ainSr 
t *nnT^, ^THtT *R5ojR ft% 3T?|:% ST^ qro ff i ^ r e E rac ? inwM 

ST^ antn! ’’ ^ o 

^aiT—(aff^T) ^ ^fgfcT ^ gifi 

! 

?«‘'€cT3r^ ^l^cfr anfai #(55I 

cR ift Jf]^' ^ 

! R<r qoT nif^rr m^Rf#R wgi ^toTPTT %%r ar^^^W 
HIST ar^I ifi ^RT. 

ra^ar^— jr ’ ^ arrl^. 

1^^— 

“ atTT anSrTfr g ^ nr, ^t^yg#, g^ (=aH5p^r?oflf) gsfyg 

<recfr, Ht:ti ’Tr gH (>i?!i) ^hfaf 'Ttr^ nm (fficy): »5?nrgT %<r (i^^i) 
fia ii nR«i , itatrsTT m (^^srqj) 3TT3irafr^ ifta, ?i5ft% aft 
d i Mao r ft , ^HashTTST H^T JHaff, (^^Fwin^T ^ 5rfWa sfRisin) gm t N r ^nr 

anforannnR iHsr^ ?FniT (m) 3n*fR ta# ant (arn vi 

3nic5l)” l\ . 

trar— TW! ^itiraT =^ra?jrgT ^ 

HRR arf^! gt, gtR ancrt f^rg^^afr aFl^ wft. hh chtrcr, 
3RT:5gcT ^ gnfig ^ %?j ? 

^ g ? 

ra^«H®n—f^ 5^ gra^, (annaiaT) 

(aniTaf) a[rt^ 3 ttI^ jrt ((tsi) ! 

uag—??g^(%3)? 



fN^fon— 

ganr csrajT 5fTT 

TTSfT— 

^fr^TROT •4*1 Mittrl ^Q?T 3^ISS3j ! 

fg^OTT— 

"Trakf ^ l ll p tf r iff woirNgr 't3toHt ;^nfr ^rmsrr. 

?T5TT— 

3w srsHr art vr;*! ai^ ^WosNr »t?*jc 
i%Rrar 3RT5JT! 

f^^TOTT— 

q f Rr w rr f r mRTO t (%^) thrift ^^n=^;^n^tfacyr 

^tf=i«ii. 

— 

5T^ 'FiCT) 4i<iia %5iHr 'tr arg^oT ^^r arirwiff <4ti'<iiSH .' 

V^ 

— 

^eraaiRi^R <mR «u*ji*yi r amrer. 

^nn— 

»5*ir& ^ « Tr ^ <TfRR? irirrar g?!iR?5r 5JR?J .' 

— 

«*ig!i^i ^m- ?Rfr gm w (#r7n7#r) ^ arw^. 

^T5fr— 

W^STRTT «IIUIRI RR SoTST (WJt fT<) 5fi*SjT f^^rotlT *11^ ? 

«i»r. 

— 

iTRin noprtff H i a«la»i i, mt *n% mf<iRrr gif? m ^iRgrr. 

THIT— 

(3R!pt#f) ?hifjff (3^?isH) m?r^ ggifiu qr^&^^ifhT 

an%! ?«> 

— 

gRjir «i9i»(iff ?«iWi Ipgg ^la^". 
fTsn— 

im) 5W¥m iTfarar vet ^rrar^gr str 



TTsn— 

jfiawa^fr (31101^) «i9p qm w^rtot ar^or %ani 

ifcsr)! 

Qj-ej^suil— 

f?o3TT %^Nrr ^ 3nf^{rwK^««Tt qs m g R m 3nr*n»ff ^ri?rat?ri 

?T3IT— 

’gsr^ram wtinr ^isRjm 5^01^ } R«> 

ra’^jfpjiT— 

^T*5tTnTOT0T ^*np?R ^lioUi^Tr %^ffT 

St?5T«rr%wn 3gr5arT. 

«[r5n— 

fgr^^ton— 

gnm rh:^ M^awiui firrfHcrssqT smtvRf^r (rrofl^) rt 

?75n— 

JigOlSr, "sitSn’ktt# (3'?^) q’^ (t^I^) 5n*JT 

^rsRJT RTTf %# ! qq 

fgfW—H?KT5f, ^ 3TT^ ^ Jft 

^Nt ?ngr ^ s®, ffr^'^ ^ragr f^RtnRqo^ ^qnr rr- 
(3Ti?)j RTJR ^5S?T I^WTI. ^jhR^raRT 

f^sT !TWTT, 
aurf^T WtR '4l^4UIH^ 3n% .' 

?T5fi—( s^t: fa'5?rrq ) 

(qtei^fra) ahr ^suia araff^ 3T T f 5T ^?q t <<'( Ri* fea 

1% (•irti ) RH^jcS^TTSTT ^ ^T^tTRC ^ q p T q r ^ 

50®^ ih^ SaFSaCTa ^qi^r ^^^qui i 

snw ?iR*iiH ?ia.' qjj 



^fiiQo^rr 3[Tf?l^T 31^ S#^. 3nM ^ iiR 

'TP^ ^ ^ 3T^? 3^ff, 3?^ ( ) 3Tl3qnT 

^I^cT 3T1^ ! I ^ 1 

^wgrer: ^ aro^rtrr winr?n^ jjimr 
1^31^ ^iwjia () sfnfNa ffsiRT^ fl ^N in cr^ 

^3T imr 5 tt. 

^5n— 

gn?r ^^ornTT%«p^^ snim^ i%!Tr war?r? s^'jr# 

^ts. q:t3 ^ jn^ T%3? anwa, ^ r^hiVt 
snam. ! R^ 

— IT^RM f^trraTcT 3TTt. 

sa anfar, ^ 'iat '«r i »:cOTNf saaswiT eRotnar ^saiar. ss^iafra 
■^5^ (a^) a^fTT s<i3rr5yr, anrfSr araprara^ar a® ffta aaar aiaiar, 
^a anaa[T fiait ? (aOi% qa) at aasaHr (aiaaiai) aar 
aaaa! aia sERotf^ a aaPiaar ^a, a^.'—‘ st aam sat, ^ 
^) atamr? ? ’ R'^ 

3:!3n—3nfar f^RFi, 3 r atos^ir ^riari i 

l%fJT ^?lPT5!r ^! 

*^aR a H g m| i %5aT^ ^ aiw ftonr ? p (ss) aeMi^ 
<aa%fafT ani! aRafaa; (^qa:a) gai^ 5iftra (sqiq^ar) saaN aa 
igoijiar 5T^ a€ amafaf^ ^arafr aa f%5jaa aafSr aasar 
ai^®otNrT3naai?(^^)aafasnfa'^,a55i' aarr scat^T aaaia'^Bqr 
5IT (Wiai atn artsai^) f^ar aiaaiT a^Har %aai^ fasija 

qaf ar^! R^ 

j^fRR, JTirqaf ^ ?f^. 

^ ^TPicT^ %aQ5 ;ft f^i af#nn 

3W^, m ^[^ cTRI%3FTgS 3TRTr 

HRS 3Ti^. fN ^ 3RrnTif:^ M *ft ja: 

MRaiRqsT 



(m <itftnTraTif 5 i?t, «rr 

iMif ffiwr g r d^i i ^ iT sfsip^ «tot snSt! q«t?r «nr ? "m snoi# 

i^^7^flnfT«r(?m^i^)«rnRft37TO^TniT(tarraiSr^r. 

anuro'r ^ 3n?n ant ^ nfn®. ^ rnmiaf 

(’^lan =^133 5fin ) 

Trsn—ftsn, anoi^ ^ ^ift3 ant 1 

rtfw— aiR f|%5i ('ntfO ) ^WR ^- 

naiCrei ant. ^ ‘ nwcigaiT ’n ( 

3g^) 3^f ^ nfRRwT ^%Tfaiftet tnini W^- 

RiaiT— ( f^=^R ) ?cT^ 7 pK TToft, n^i ! 

— Ifqr inaf(tei J^ogr^ qiaT?if, am aTJcf! 

TTsiT—( 3 t^ !) inrr #n nif^ ^ntn fn^T 

cTcq^ anEfonR? »R«ft anoim 

^oiBr ant 1 

(are =^i3cr %ca^=5^T ^nirf iit?r ) 

^ wr^'i itraNr mwr, 

^luff 

( U5TI at ^Tct ) 

— (fla ) WT, wniRT ni|;a ^! 

RTajT— (^*nf?n ag’t^ 

g^iST ‘ qtfSft^T ) 

^roktf tR a’wrr H*i<cflral'% lt#a tfcwwr, 

^:'g!Tr aia n q^ t ^ f i^oa t ^ r got gawrar g?Tg gromr, 

na r a ^r (tff^iHr) arar R«^h ar^mra awr? t, ^^i3^ 

(3sapT)f»jRWau?»^TgwtK*mFr?^'ra«iant i 



Wr«JHiii» 3ig??pMii«!TT f^«Ri«n ( ’I'spM ) jjtrR stro 

"^roim5T^oCT, f^^?r ^ gf f sr (qai^w) sncT awtjfsiT, ^^ 

3T^aRi, (3Tq5j) ^•atsrr, artiSr ( |t ) 3natsn, srpi^qr irr 3!^ (qmn) 
ffr unwiPTf ^ s^: r%qT {anq^qr-qjl) ^rfsr ^ 3n%! 

3TTlSt 

^orgototft 'qsm, srm^m aimRT 'Nr, T%an%iir ^PtotFiT 

WI=qfs# 5n^ ^FRf'Tfr 3ff^. 3TTf9r(mm) 

^Toj^aoir^iTT 3tT*T3irr^ wiar ^ nry ^^rar ^rrar 3 ti%. am sr^CTf^ 

?n ft^fociiTf^ (spgrf) i^r^r %inn^ H i%55T^r ^rfr ?ENrr^ *w 

mg!i ? Vi 

-3T^, ( >Tt3I^^ ) i. (%W ) 3n^. 

qnr ift 3 ttctt *{ps«tfrp: 

(q9i:?<T55i) ^(Ns ?tRNqrr %rsfT ) gpjrawnrdr 

^ qR y?<jrT%tT qJ T im^ f 3 t^ *T?pn'srf «rNr snta! 

itOT^fr *i?fr5^ in%OT ?t 

srr^tsffr ^frsmrn qiff R g ^RO g ^iT*RTr«TT f^aif^mjarm 3T5 

f^3[5r5i3nt! 

fT iINt ^r, S T t y T R in ^R^r^rriT^ 5RN«Tr w'n sr^^tr ( >d?5 otiot 

'Psq) STT 5tT3Tr H5f!TR!rT WR#^ 3Tq| ffRcR: 

3nt! 

ffOT jp? (5ifem) ^=«n srpiiH ^ 

*t^ *n*i *T?HT5yr Bfqr a tr qy T Wg r a i 

%5Tff5n' ?[t5 ®R%5m *traRT ^ Cw ^TQ3' STRUt^i 

w^rff g T s Fg r ^ (^if )F?q?i ^rr arNN sniff! V^ 

(siqqi^) *i*nT ^gR arfs^d, Sffiran T^rnRt ^ 3t% 

^srm (3i5n) naRTfST sf® !fl55«H3i% (sti^sk) nfor sf^or 

«n|ff! 

‘ ifijpiRrr%n ftilrff Hfrt «tot jR ’ 

%'n'iRT ^qer, n ^n i ^ r RinasiR'rf srffNr, ffNrr qRfNr anqsfr 

sfit! 



^8 


a# % 5Tt5TTsi«i^% (ii3) 

?Fhnmr f%fTm f%frrftK ? Vo 

) 3M5{t ! 

^ fwTUT, w TH snf^f 3rf^ 

R^ (?na )! 

—^Tff f^?jn anf^i ^loiicT jh^^t 

^Tsn—fRsi^pE??! HT«IH*p(tJWIOI 

3niSi (^tiiT) arf^ ! (fa<i ana^oi in5^»r§ ) 

(%?<iT rtR rgr ^i Tt grg 

#sTmn^ sfe STHTfr^ nm a^Tf^. aitfSi 

frSr %?r «i3TaiaHiuf ^T^*frc—-ai^fr fr, gR q fmff pii ^ar awa^qr 

qm^rmr 3Ti%! fg^q rg a gr 'jailwK *t^, crenibrr q^r^tar 
^^uuiviqr ara?^f?T, ai^ %»T Jiresi anqS ^ 5 Tqj?ft ! V? 

Rif^—*n5^r (M 

m ^T5T^. and ^ anf. 

(a% ^^aia) 

^rai— m 3^1Tc(f WIK 3Rf?^ frO ( 5T0j ) 3?^T cfitf 
^oiT^T n^nff^^sN? ant (ars qiea)! 

nT nn, ^fnr ^7aR5^i#EqT ^icffir «?m. 

amff nl ^iq^=gn: nBiWT^ Rra^ ancmr. (ara ar"^ 

■T^f; 5« TipT) qn t ^ (^{^tqrq anq^ni^^ ^ 

ant! 

^T^n—tfi[#iff ^Rirf^ t?rN? ^ ms an^ ant- 

( anai?, iRcSffHt r^ms ) 

5nT anRi qnr ^aosn qrqnwiSirj <it^ ^oWT <bMo6i«u^ anfSir 
gg a^»n^g^> ^tw^ gr m^qr a(narog#Ctq>y ym 

ar5^^t^5iT*nt, tanw^ ant! 8^ 

(nfe qrsq) aR qr! #ra wqrsqi ^ 
tinier ^ ^ snt. 



f^^T— (^ffin «nc^) ^ fT infqr %5Tg5 

31^ ^oiRT ^! 

-( 51^3 5113^ ) 3?^ ^ ! i ^?T 3TT| ( flaffT ) ? 

— *TTf?n T^^^oft^fit. 
m inr, ^ITrl^ 3M Tm % 

rap^^TJn—(fqt?ri) ^ (ms srrl) 1 

—^F^3lU3T clfl ( HRS 3?T? )'? 

^ UT^ ? UlRraH ! 

—g?5T ^7 ^T infm? 

(srs^cs) g[^! 

( ar# f HcTIcT ) 

— fR im, aqmr f s 3T%f H^Rrir ? 

IR^jSffrl. 

—JRI ITfRr51T^>R: W 3nRT *R^c!g3flx?ir 3[RRff=5 

3W ^?T. ( ^^ ) cqr ^Rlt^l7 ( m 

^itPT=2rRi^ ^mo5?n 

— ( o7 «RRfi 3q?fr vr^R) =r^ 5M ! i^ztr R5[R 
^ ^'HR RT^, 31^ t^off ^ ! ( 3T« <fi RlRlft 
ft=R?int«r 3?^ ) RR 3RRT ^RpERT 
3RIRH? 

R^RiwfrERT 3n^^. 

^ R^I^M 3RW 1 

— R^RFM ?Rr RTR wt ?5IR5ff ail^R^ 



(qxi<^uii—(ci<!i'i5 9nf®r 
f^f^r^b— W\ cqtxqiJ^n ^iqq ! 

fclfcsr 

“ ^qjcp, arrffir sij^rqj, (fr ins) (senii^) arrfSnR 
qretwnsf sr aw *mwim srawifr. fl^ air% ^ qtfT^ 15^-” 
ancri ^ cO ant. 

%5qi— cT^ w jangq m^qi f^rer apiji crnraii^ tw 

'ni^ian^ anfor t ^ st^. (aq 

Ti5nc5i ) 3K, anar ^ amw w anq^nr i^apartf 
^5[^! 

(qsfi a^ ) 

(aa^ lana acfia az^si ^qrasj^ ) 

—qoi ^ ant ? 

fq^r^— (fa=5qt ainiain nan) nm, nfi^oM ?ri^a9 a 
2T^. 

50511— tw, anq ^ a ? 

— anRsi^iaqr 'nWan^ (a4) an^ a. 
fa^r^T— f 

( anar anf^ ) 

05TT— 

qareoqnr ntam qiar^ nr ^qda at irrersTT anaaa? 

granff sftiia a a^qa^fa anaosarsfnffiq, farar fa<^ graNt ^«5%a 
fassaa ant a&f ^ anat (3itg) ^la’ r ^ i qsaHt arnrar oti sn«ft 
ant.' V« 

f af q ^ -- fnqr, w qrfi tf ^raa 5nfnt<l! ^rot^ 

t STS’ agra awra aO ar anafrt apasT35?nn^aTi ai^ wgsn% 

stmq 31% t gi5ji% ga% aitc ^i%.' «h 

^T5TT—itfiaqrar nnra tr anana arnat! 



(qi#) 

W— 

al^ui, ?w5r, q^sranTfr ) 32 t sra^r, anfSr srerta ana 

^amrar aqarar ^ siaaj a;<«aran anar %aNt aar ^1# at 
fa?5q^?naT anr a^, <ana sfn^if an^ nream ^sriaarar 

f l ^ ^ on— anrar fr 

(qj^^asrf) arqafR ) 

^T5fT— 

^agat a nasran^af araia af -^as^a iRt5a» ?iaara aasfr^ran 

fTT^af vtm %5rr ar^ wNr, cai^ar ar«am, ararwn aasar gaaara?, 
:ja aa^fga wan^ff ^rara^ a^ aisuaiana^P swi g^srNrr 
gp55t?T saeassT! y's 

i%aa>— 31^ f^, ai 5 ^ 

ai^TcT, ara ^ ^laa 3 t^ ^ ? 

aian— ^ 1 

fafa^— a^KT^T m ^raraaiK aacfte aiaar ifi! 

arsn—ata aar^si ^ar 3 a|a 3 ia^ sis 
■3a?^ ^?s. 

iaiaai— 

fa«jRft marsar sWf, ?ar^ anaaata araa ^raa 
afairt aro^J aa ^ ai^roara afiraR ^ar ^aHtaaa 
3TOan=at%a^aaTat aa^ ara^ .' ifc 

^rsn— gin i^arai aa^ aasi^. ani^RST s^t ^ 
5=pnaa snt (ar aiafffa). 

3?!sna ®#a¥ aa (a^ii'^ai) agQ i ag ^ aaaia. a^ 
^r«a (aa:?a3H^) aratar aaa^rr awa aara jaar 3a% aiaa 
aatffaat awta a^a ta i afjf^sroa! 



ini 

a^n i d ^#11^ 3iH^ €3 t (^ ^5) 3n%, ^r 

om (Pr'^mi) mmjjifl ssFid nr^. 

( 'T^fcT ) 

^ HfRTSlTdT 5^3^^ ^ ! 

«yt^raiT €ta«rk^, fin^rsrmit <*Ho4i-"UT %Em? sw^ 
araoiw, sfr ^ ara^ f%rin^ wstfarfmc^ arwOTfl sEaltHoir §<<i+yiH 

^otRT, wiT'sjTT i^foiNrr ilfag t^tih t*ra^5*n ^mroro 
iirar aiit 3wr 5T ft:sr, 

qt5T snat, fqassJfqr !itR*ii«K43t ?i3r?r aiani-«iriN* 3 ^*tt TixfOT 

ant! 

?:Hn—^t^miios ancn 3^^^ aw 

) '^^InJfNT (11=^ fh ) '^. 

^h ’ ii^ ar f T—am and iTt. n3cfm ns in^ i. 

ani) d« 

(3ni ’?®Td TRi aifi'?rT nt srrafa ) 


f^r q^. 



[ STTIOT 5J^?I ^^fTIcT ] 

?T5TT—( FROT ) 

fT ?iraT ^'PTT^r JEafr! aTt?qT fi^ooiiT 51T? 555«fi=^ft ^nr 
unw ? 5?^ grs^TR Wr5J woJ-wnm ft^nr ? as rh ^ r 

^ sn ^ r Hgy ^smrmnt ar^ gg ^n ■cw'ist arsqr 

?Twn# 5^ srftaPT ant ? \ 

anoi#, 

HT^t T mnrNn smsmt^ (f^t) s*nWr nranNn 

^rgjNin' ttiftsmioT aro^gfi' «ft anim *ritft narr- mn ? g gyi 

^aFT^jnsnx JMiniH *lv^grr *tg^T m4i <ti^ mi^TT ^^nmr •ic^i I ^ 

— 3T^f^^! 3TO ^ 3iJK(T ^ 

<1^ 1^ ^cT w^rar 3nt^ 1 

^5TT — f^, q7^%??n tpFf ( *j=lfcT ) ift STgn'iJFI 

3n^. 

m nn ^itin# ^ *nf^T 

?T31T- 

^^jrin *ft <ifirg5t awaMi, (fr g wgwH i watr qaer 

fnsqr ^no5Tt nrcom^ gRi?r srag q^ ?w 

atcmq^ ^ ^llt^f (arit)! ftgT gra'^q aftgufi-wji 

gffqfqr q^rgr; ai^ ^ ) ai^n qava ^ q^qw fii'HS.H n^ ••• 

a^nS^ gtqft aifiMi frrgfir.' ^ 

f%fq« — ( ) 3w 3Ti| ^ a^^, (5rq^)3it 

3n^ *ff ^ qifl®! 

qrsn—(Hia^n an^^f) ct^ nn, ^ain ^n, ^ #t ? 

—mi qH55 ?^lrtcf ift #5IIT IRTWT^ 3n| ! 

im # 1 



^0 


—JPT, ‘j><U|l'^T 

>i*!^ jfl f3?i sncT 3n^! 

^T3n—HIT 

HcR fRc^ H3T ! 

iCTsn—ifis 3n33^ an^ I Ht ^ ? 

—cHTHcR HiIHT^ ^ f%HTH^ i!W 3R|crt, cli 
tTHnoff H^=HT Hg^T2?flf a^T f3fT*jff WT cHT ^SfoiT *1551. IT55T 
HT3fr hHI cht^ qteicT =hi^ 3tt^ ! 

^r*IT—5^' HH ? 

raHHHi —CHT Tariff cHT 3Tiq^ aRSiPrai 

©V. 

^TTH^ gr^TcT HgsgcT 3TH^1 

qpiHr^H ^ to IR5T 31^ ! muft ^ HT% H3RTHT HtST 

^ ftsH ctor tor ! 

—HH si? 

— 

^ 5r%^) irar<j;5T Hf^ap ssra, ^ air %<T5arr{T 

(ramgjT) ?n?c5r (TT qn^^nrl, siriSw t%t^!IT ^sit^ im apcoritr 

aror, ^siepiam r wr , ^r^r ittot ! « 

3Tif9i ifi^ m ‘cHT ttotoiT ql3to ntcff aw' 
HTifTcT it^! 

acrsn—HH s^? 

%Hq» —HcR HI? |n5HTq^, cHT 

q;rd<MTi ^ 'FWpht to. =^hh ntctor ift hh ^ 

sHitn^HH 551^ ito to *T?T fto to! 

scran—^ ^nrqJiR:^ m ! hc^? 

Hcic to ararto^sr anoriH, tonr ^ <tiih 

tof. tos tor tot! 





Trar— 

<1^ ^5T!n#, snsrr sit wtaiHr, f<n^ ^Sfm^rr 

’T ^ifr ^ f^r f^ufi wr^rrsTr q’^ iitf^r f?T# 

3?eft^Rft ! H 

q!5iT—qn gl? 

qii eft ^5jfeT eft qiiK^ qiaft 

eqrsqT ^?qf53l qf^Ix^T HlRTcST ftc5T. 

((snsi) q>qt=5qr tfti^^fqr fft^. 

qrsn—sntar i^’? 

%5?B—eT^ei^, 

ainipiir fafq^ ^ussj w^Nt qiST^qTT tm anfSr strjt qr»q- sTftg 
q«iq3‘T% ^rqr itfsr, sirar ^#f at () qqr#. q wgm 
wrnii’^ f^wwr i^Tn: «n?rg' aro^. ^ 

3irf5i qq, 

‘^lnuqH 3TT*i5T gq ant st^t jrwmqNq? qssif, aregt qq^i^^n 
qgT^i^ qtnrhT giigq i ag , sTTqlqfqf ^friji gtajH (<i':p^5Ffft) if?^agir%^ 
( qsff) qg ^Rft wre#, ^ ift («# sn ) q<i | w , q g r ^ifu ; 

arnfi? gg ^qr^r <^a»« ii K<i i ^ i iiiqq^s ^.anm arrm grr#! vs 

qnar—(r%f%ei; arrig fft^R ) 

qrfqr srunrnqnsur aiqljwT qqrmiT%q^ mr gar #r 

qizq qigT; anfSr Jgnpr anq?in qfcRsrqrq siiqc %3Tor qienq gr ggir 
g^grant! < 

%q«—aftft^RsiH 31 i;t, qifPf, 

qqpfl anifftw aqlSt ^glft ( aaqcaonTT) qro^r-l qqtcig Iiti 
( qqftT ) gi3»qq ?qei:^ ?'ftel aRtmeT! 3Tl15l ( rgigp ) fqqr, 

pr jft, gT (wq an^ ? 


qT5!T—ftqrqrl 

—^TI#r: ggfftqaqert etk aqqrfftxqi ^q^sqfci qrsiS 




^ f^ ai^ 3Ti|^, arer ^ qi^m 

1^ ^Ttlff% €^301 ^ ^ q^a 3TI^ 1 

Ti^n—snfr^, si^ 

fr^wr^>Trj, qjmfinfl (<ngT?n) fWit 

% 5hr^ 3Tm ! ! ? 3W^ 3«t. RjffT (5Tifri?sp) ^ I (crrar wwr 

(si^tt) 5n^‘. rifr TO *T*i JJT straaTw srt TO%rq<nV! Hftur <rif9i sn^, at 

fg cfe ( M gg(^?i^isy a#TO) gwK«i 8n%. % 

— 3t^ To, ‘5 ^ ^oif^ (qmsi) 

J^cTTcT? 

?T5n—^ in??rRcR, an^g^, #- 

3W=^ qwfq^=^ qr^ ^r^p, ^1 (i) jrfs -qi 

qriRST SIM, ^ ’ t^uwid. 

—d ^ #aifqT ^ t 

^mr— 

qrywigaJ,(imR^f) ^arronup^rr (^qurpn) f*Fff%^^rn 
TOqaf !Tr^ ^3r!T 3m:^TOm (>jTO^ni^) arif??^ q fgq o n^ i »iw 
^fTO anfSr JPT q^mrqfra qig gwal . 

3i5n srwnsji aar sp%af in%5ar wttot^s# 3»i^^ to 

ma ^ o 

I qq q< 3fis^5 ? 

?:T5n— 

ww^ (wqi=qi) traqrain #pqT^ ijv^janaTOPar TOchff 

^CTf^hoar wnWr ^jjwtr *t?qT5d, frqara spp^fqr aro^arr *ir 
Tarsaqiwsmfr, ajr^fqm^5r(TO5S^!j^ry#a^! \% 

— 

3iat*ff =^ja^5af *Taixvi ^roaost^ (f»qN^ ftorm) ^ gr gtfi , airaw 
sw »f3§ 3nS: nqatS (aam aa^. ^saw t qg r «fTO aiaS 
aCr a Rnaar^a (aaaiil) str^. ?ftar aqai^ ^r€t 

fla, 3 # 3Tt»fta araff. 



arriSt w an^ 

^ ai%?5 cR (>ft ’^1), tffl r N i igwIi^R ( 

?T3n—ffi^tT, Rt an^ ^! 

«5ti'OT <nf|^ 'isWi'igi, () 4in8<qi, sse ? wi () 

»i5i«Trt«rt ftnuw —«if^ qjnr msr? tr^ swft 
W^ tagRT '^rST m f^mtsRTag 31H^; ^l-oHHiag-^ aifsTt 

^!W<n% 3sftf5tt(i at Jim fmra! 

anon^, 

?f»fm ^ im, icm imtsm? nrajrsm^ ^ otoRi ? 

3iJm, Ts<T ^ 5111 ’#'! ^#1, ^mi Bmtsgfr? m jsjffiramr, 

(jioft u3i^f wji*) Jim ^s<t> ('T=?i) mr msmfn (w-«iiR'i4y) mni<^i<wjT 
imhT3m^5»n3n^^r^»ma?rt«i^jTt(5pH<»r)3mw5rT^if! tV 

3^, 

?n^»frtin3imftmiftai# awmmwim (%?r) 
mr () TO*imflNi tSaSimr »i»iqE srtqiqq? %?jT3im 

31^, UT SI (qwMl) m^rrar sfrwSNri-HToi#, 3I55 JRt, ^n^s^fNi) 

q|m q (frqnfsBf=an ) fm. 

anwi, 

rt<oS sn Steihft, fim ^Samm gr q^ i smS anirarT gg iq^K 
wiq t stf i «m (unsq) iioin ? HI wfc mmi aar ^rc wiag sermiqjT ^ 
q«H rnffii, S ^gntot ^tUfeitl I^nSqr 3ii%, an# imr amS. \% 

rafii^—^anT^ a#a ailt. anor^ 

1^3 ^ sRaaf) HJIM gpfqaf^wif ?sqw 
cTRo^ct 3i^#i W I (? arif !) 

^crsn— 

wnpiT HS.^^frSI mffti^ a jfNmrsft %qnft ^nrrir 3i% 
Siw gig gS win. ir« smm ^ a iaai , qoif^ 

(SiqfNqi q3fts%f^)snaariqSrl ?» 

anf8ic!n#, 



^8 


^ifnwr, «r ) %<r®«rr, *roRmoaral 

»n®, 5 rp# (isiram) anfor ^r—iir sEftftsR lihr^ f%RT% mer 
«R?r. 5 ?^T 5 ^ aiTf^T m g g r i ra 3n%! n?!iwr s^ ag ^ rnr 

3WT ^ ^Tgm WTO ang! 

snfot cTif% 

giwowm («pt3i«pte) wraw 5TfrT» ^ri^wt wranam (i%?aRqm^) 
*TO ^ =W*TO?TT fr®, ^NtT ^ ( WSRft) W^-’TOeg, fftw W«wW 
■^R^jar w (ag^T) qgsr s^ffrw "TOwar aiTfa arar ^f?wR, 
aPiTORTOT f^wm— areroR (^ aiaaiat) ga? (5®it^) a^ra snrroa'? 
wi' wTOT^sr guwrai(?ga-=a) ugar^wr w^firaarqt'swr (^rg) fwgna 'RTOr 
glam! 

(<Tgwfa) 

ngr () «RJWT 4 ?t ! 

g ^warefia ag; Rgmaro, aafti gt ripuNit gR (twifr arrmaTO 
< Rai TOa aiit)! arawaRETT tf^wror wrt 3TrT5WT fawrafr (aiarat) Rig 
wwfwafra ant! ECT^awTOETToft, grarsrea witr waaaraR, (R?5i)aTaa 
ant! 3aTO gr aaa (soranfi) alraw (^) arwaar^garwr aigwr 
aaa ^afa argirot ^ groa aigf! ro 

f%f5«—^TI infar ft5n^‘ ? ispf 

^ 3!Tq^ ^ W1 1 ?R JR, 3T^JI ^ 3iTa- 

UT 35?rRT cnwra stmtoh foirfS^-^i, a^T 

anRTTgS ^riRT qr^R fa^si^qr snonan m ^oIcIrjt %5ifr 
gcioiNt, ir4^ w iftcR^ ?n pcir 

wiTOTRT §2^ ^toirt J}f4q^ w^gRcfNar 

5JT ^(fNr ? (WR gTSff) ^ Rw arof ^ 3n>! =wc5, 

arftr aiTs «rr. a^r4l g« ^fcFR 

'Hatcf^R i^RHt qf^! 3T^ qigR «»tl !' 
^:*gi#qT %q4^ ^ ^I ?nqiRR5TgsTaj if^jgqarl ^4.^! Rn^aqr 
^jgi^ arnw artcT 5i%?i qr. 

(ara »ti?p aifa aiitna) 



( ^ ppm ^cticT ) 

sfTf^R5T—(f^TcT, ^:5 iT ) 3pi qii ! 5 t ^ ? 
3nm^tg5i^Rjf 3cR^r ^ 

3nq§ T^*]^ ^ f^ss^ srai ?r 2 f^, Jrrfqr 

ste^rfjff «RR »BT ( ^rawi^l ) qoi fc[?IT3T SS 3TOT ?T cfN 

() PTUT ^cf 3n|! (ir>Ta) I im 

3n|! 

— ( ^SflcST 51cTfcT ) 3# 5 ?t|, ( ^ ’Tfl ) 

( 3I3Iff ) 

—3PT^^! 3|5 ^P^KTSiHT ^ 

SJT? 

( 33^1=^ 1=^ ) 

TT31T — (lrl=gi ?lcT ^resf) 

:at55TOT5fr *T!¥^o#Nr sn^ pTf gt 

anw ^souran ( spch ) (i»f) 5T^ *i#?r 1 ^ fr st^tt 

(?fHNi) (nfs^) %3^<n5m fi5^i=trr (*n5!n) €totwr«« (6 ?w) 

®qTiWI^®t^?! R\ 

3TTf3i 

rraToST^ (i^^ist) g - a r g^^ €ir 

st, qi% anqs^BT wran arff, s{^x ggr, sht (ii?n) ^3«rt% <n^ 
rPHr jft ^amPT spghfr i?n ! RR 

—wsqi JiPTFiici 3Ri?*iT5s ^ afn 

«p*ii^ ^ ?n^ 3ri^. *fogf pTf?n 3q^mn ste am 

arracff. () 3^ I a^! i ? aq-WMit ^F?H %T 

^a:5ff) 3Mt anqoi 5srai?iHt- 

a^gan^iiT. (w) 31^, (*n3WRt3 (w-n) 

^ 3Ti^! ^ pn^miT 3nqoi sncit Jw^mpitfr ^ ?n. 

(^rfsiw *n^ q«cf anitr 3^ ^rnara) 



?ig!T— (?rt ) 

sn^ aro^i 9 t sirr vnr »nf«Tr frafti 
R ^rei j? a^rfoi wn CHiis’i) «(j?w 

»WSf5ftSs'KR%«V5y3?l%|f%^[VrOT^(l%5)fli?F?! 

( aiPR^ WT) 

<iJfqaiqi »ng^% ^ q»<'iiii‘«i«i ggfa^ <mn, gj^n «mi^r 

^>j<*r?Tqff?r5tgpT, iT(5«n^nwTf%g^^^! 

(water) 

^n«—^! 

stoR m jt tfi tfi n g ar aa sr ss#aT si® aaadir ^awisa, 
^nssIfJT jRoiiiiR, g® -^HuaH mwr gi# 

ant. airfSr fi graMira m wr s tn g®f«rr a i gs R® 

aiR^ ^fe^or m^tiT) ano^ C^suh ) on 

ant. 

snt^T, 

(1 T?T), swr %5R *n^f w srr^, a# writ jRirasr! 

wf?iar#F afo^onfftr, ai# 4if<» i »R ft>ai#®vir! ‘®rw‘ 
f^ar ‘wtfsr' or (aWsin) nwrarr ar n ri a r wts atiwia snOf awft 
Ryn^ ^! ’^gmr f^R q pin » i4t n»wflgfiR (sig) smr an^ ! 

afR3[R spJR 

3nrrf ^ ani. 


(wafer) 


5^«n3— 

arw Off siraan sow aRoit, at atraei an^, ^ aio^ 

sorr artrat, (wnm^) a®M4!fia ®i% an^rr, ^rstW^a ^T<r f «w» mm 
estw aii^, (aiffr im#) «nt% anpr (3515) ^ amr an^rr, H 3 f nar 
iroR%% arman^, <{r¥¥®T Himr (amota) osnfr€t asftw 

30^, f^4t‘«n H(S*i'i*itii R^tn>TT*ff (%^sR»f) wraar *ai® aift, arori 

awnt^f ftfRi^aimf (trsr)rt!r aritiT. 



anfot, 

^ few golfer erwet ^ «n<fr?T airerr, 

^?=Tran# aiTT# sgsi^na ^rfw f^^iMjy w w mniti^i HHrar 
ansi^^an^, gHie(s^fa?^)iT5HmTeieT«JT€*rr*ir^ 3rf*i«i'?i% 

etfJi ^ 8iT%?r, a^TfSt sfRfer^f (^i=5n) Innsf 
3i3ewe^3ntw(3w^'^). R« 

— 

^’er %TW, pr, 

e*ft»n'5rT 3TOT f5H»i% R% 

’tsTsa nfiff ftoTW, era^T fli?irer frownr (i^TS^r ?reafH ) if 
ant, manr ^^rwwn granff anrt ogsir (et srit) awr fT t'ew H?n 
() #3nr 

fl^ro<4^l S? 

( e^5j^ csiaTft. fffnei >=5'^^ ) 

“ f 1 %^ 5 Ttnr ^ttwr^nr ^smr gg wa t g^ gr ‘ss^p 

i'l6WT)fi%TeTTemv(i?aTnriHgTaS5Jn) etfe^^ wnn ? mw enn 
3n%.” 

^nn—w(T! ^ I aifii^ e^qjrt^ iift*n#fi, 

|(%sq^ Jiimlt-^, *ifeg ^ anf^r fr *^isq<gT^ iri ! (Tfr^i 

t »i?T, ®Fn gws# (sraomNr) ^rct ^ nt, tgqgr g enr, 
^isit an'Rnr *ft«j ftem *CTFr ^inNrr erarfS^er 

m’ltwTan^! 

anPf, 

% etnerflf, air sv S^ innnt ntwi? %5f anw eroSiir 

eiarai^ *ng^ nr am nr 'etnsfNr efafrfi 5ti^ ! 



5T 3WT UT ^ ? t *»«t, 

fii g^nsNr an'??<n »ft? 9 or *n«^T 355? «?i 5 i s«iir Jim amt! 

( q^-irifr 555^gj5j. nf ^mcr.) 

5 T iihios ? 

«^iT 5 rO — (siiw^ ) 1 ^ (=^553) 3 n^ 3 

Jnf^ ^ ^ ? 

(f qa ) 

T^ii^—Jiiffi (iiofiai) tfi^ zn (a^ioff 3031 an^ 

^ ^JH 3 J^lc|< ^fCffra 3 TI% ! 

^tfiran — cR WT ^its (^JiTwiifa ama®) 

1^, f%, f|5it arrfiif (fai) 3ia;yM3 srirt. 

^C*I5I<t — HIT 3Iiat lIlRraM IT3T >RcT'^nSTH. >^<11^ HH 

fn arit^ arta ifi ^??Tct=^ *nift 

^ ^ ht^ m Hfr^iofNi. 

(3T5n <}aTa snara ) 





(HHC ^I5n f nl5r ) 

^rsfT—3T^, 

'J^gloWI^r ^fTT 3TRiT SWfoi (rifTfT’^) ^ ^ (^fs3<Sl). 

^^(Cwit) #^rr4r? (?it3^?s?) ?fr si^r^, 3(ra?»% *Tr 5 «n 

^sflRflrai^ Rar 3n5Jt snt- ? 

Rfflmr (srmNin) R hrg ^ gqfin, »ir rTct R?h 

^ot 5nfT, 3Rf 5PE, sRiTT w f h^ gr ^t3s smSi 5^^ 

»goi3r, an w g c g r wmRrar fWfn. ^ 

if^T^ quTi^ sncna, () ^ilf 
'^iTcTw. qoi ^ ^ jR[?iFf ?n 

^Tc! ! 

('^^erfrf) 

«fr>T5— W\ fifH i|o4i=WW<'^ ^ gSTO^ ^ 

'i'44^ 5T^ ? 

^5n — ( gg? ) TW, 5Ft^?THT{T ^ wn^ Wl^ 

«PT?? 

— (f^I=T) 3i^ ’rtl^T irfsifN^ m^tcH 

■Sl^lTCsm 55TR#^ 3Tlt^ ^! 

(<TgrcrtfT) 

SR IBT SRcff cfC §fl'4ir«K¥flrf<iT ^ ^ ^ WI ^t|?5! 
^ISTT— ^ ? 31R iter ! ( R1;T?1?51 ) 

( r>g i 5ctitf T)Tm«CTTggw amor^iRT Rtarin^RT. m glR 

3(Rmt, ^r 5 je uipsrt fihrrar RRRi^f. ^5fra«n«rT sjirRranjft 
<^is)En3)fm, f«nf^R*R^URT% 5#B«n Rf^Sf 5 ^ a«% ^ ^ wnr 
ainPfff ? \ 
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ctH? qw, ^fT ^ a^fioST 

qi5r #55 1 ^Roi, 

'efqsn^T sii^ jjrqot, ^Swwraiqqfr (^ q«r, 
^ qimriiT ^wrwsff siy j?%rnjr, wfSj anqii 3'?towi« 
srrff ^’Stne^sr.' *iq?ii% % »rf^ oior (ssfisr) Pm^oww 
*rai^T 3nt?T. qran% i?r stror (^^m^’JtpqrgS) wfjf *t^ aq%?r, 
( 3W ) V 

5?n R^^ia HT*it«fi«iii q ra i^ <rip€t ^ q?r?a giNin^ 

ftjsm s?gpr eqpqr irar %?qT anma, ^w^ i -eq i ^qsrrar ^ 

ssnre^ %«!T isnat, a^f ar Rawra igw qnr .' h 

KT5n— «n ^ IT () *?^ 3Rr^. 

JrTrmq?mr ^arar iTiaoJ csm^. 

qnung^t^f ^%5qT fl%a *nT 5 tt. anqjqr qa aiam qr? 

3#! siaafar Rai^T ^i^at an^ 5 anaj nf^ (siaoiit q 

5FWK) 3«fiaqfff?5f Rqam^ 4tqq q^qrEm=q (qi?ifi) awa! % 

3TI0TW, 

^tarar ^qw i^iqa afaaiaraq gi^jrar stc, 

(awr) ?r^«iT araiaq #51 a^r, anraaaiaq ^a f^apia a a^ai (assar 
aiaaiaa aaqafr, %3STaar aPtR? ^tara Ha ar ai^ iraiaq ^assraar 
aa^, arar it ataaig ?»5aiaarsaT sBiarra sf aa Rrarar aqa^a ii 
R05JI a^ata asirafr l^sfr aig Ru araiiff aa:w ah%v aa^ iTat! «» 

—qar ift tfonff ^7, 

aar T%ar aa?ia a a^ arar aaarar %a araara, 

( fliqqa) aaa aaaara asfia aiaia, a qraft aaai^ atar 'Ira^ ^ar aToaT% 
gara ^aiaaiiiaia^aia, aria (Rai^TiaaHDaqa^ a ^ t aRfi 
aiaatl < 

ajaiT—(arraaw ^a) 

a?$^ jHa a a f ga aarr asar ^afaar a«iaiaft arna ita a ra w r g# 
^f«pRa«naTT arijT a roa i ^ afaanr aaiar (afaa^) ffirart, aiiaar 
a^aTiarRaa, at^ aft q?PT nanaaTaKaraasa.)^^ 



5imnT. <rt3, 3TT?}? gcRrwjtffr# 

ann^sirer iRf tt f^-arr^f^n^ ^^f^sir 

flsfhr fif^, *tft«n«(|w>r«R# (sfe?i3f i5r) ftmn! % 

( 3t?3?T) ani ^ ^[Tcpfl 1 

^f5«—an^i g?5T jtocM iftfe ^tncTT. 

cit wis9i ant, 

^ ^ gnfRT^ qR ^snia^TT ^ ^ 

anjTT ^ ar^. qr^m ^gqi niiH’ 

apin^, q^c^qr, nr niqr^T, ^q#r 

I|51T qi5^ qi=q, ’qq^nr qnsq^q qRoirqr (=T[rrt) 

?lrlTcT 213cT^R %3R ^TcTqft ^oiPn a^^I 'g''f#55T a^lT^, 

.^q^, f^q^qr, fni^qr, anfoi qr qi^ qiw 

^oiFqr qlq ql^qrRqq, qioi qgs^ ^iq fia^qon^ 

^ tqgqj %?qT. f^jq^sr, ^Nquisi, qf^sqrar 

tq^BJ anfoi qrinrqqjTBT, iqwq qiqsfiq ^qs qiaJiliq^'r ^iJf 
^oiFn 3m qwq qiif wt ^nqpqr q ^miq w ^ f^oii-qi 
qta^qr. 3TqVf%^, q^’^cfi, gaR^% 
qtqi'sqr %qif ‘ ^ sRnjirm qi qiq, ^qrqr^ 

aqq^ qi^oTRn qR=qiRq>i, sb anM cr^r frqfq tasi fiRq^ii-ni 
3m qqtiqqBT tgji %qT. anfur qr qqfqr wqiw 
spiURIT^f, q^Rqcff, cRqqcft, ^^qqrfl, qRqqcfi anfSi 
qiqreqr ^q^T ‘qfft' qiscj arnt^i, to qr qrq, 

fiqiq qfpqi^qr q^qtt^R ^feqq qqqrqr a?^ tq^qr ii?qr. 

^fgn—arqq! ^ ^ qofHr afqig^^T ?5qRqr! 

^TfTO — q?! q^RloM Miq qRl%T aqq^qRT q?^ 

^^oqRii^f ^ ant. 

( fqqqfq qRfq^ ) 

qnqPrtR—jn]^ sfqafqwa?^! q^RiofN! IWi a??!, 
^ qz^irlNNqi qrqqi^ftq ftroqr 3ngqiifq» ni# q^KH fqt 
(^RqBi«4iq^ airaq TOr®qiq. 
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5CT5n— 

HijT 3n^. fa^ %T(T ^srma.) 

(aa^ 55Jf=^i ^sn inot *na ^r ai^a ) 

^ qfT, arnnrt jffan# 3roJ«i>iT ^ra^r, ar??*?, a 

%»T^5in 5rr ^jTt, ?f<mi‘‘?r, ^^p«TRf atrr^r ^srarr^t wwsrbft 
<injft fijwra'a art^a. ? o 

3n1&r f^, 

ai^ ^^on=in qr srfft^r s#, ^ «rea aRriR»R^ awfifar !pO(I 
fn^yr^rr 'n^rS HT^yhr ^ anta. gg^r (aarfis^qr) ^aoifa 
(fT) am (tRR ^) %ra 3T1% ! W 

?iria=aT(5pf#i)5^, a?Nr(frai%) a^airfSt 

fm ^mawia a ^ «ma, fra #ara, awrrrawiT aj'i 

^a, 55a a am ’aarafra, ^arraar ?5^r snpnc (aiia) Ttmm arfla. 

5 IT ?a^ SOT, iRiTfi atfr ^a %3ra iR^^rana'r^ arr arsa arofr 
arOTaanla; (f^^rm) anaOTT i^itoffsar afarac (arsTiOTfi) a?a mja 

aT»sa ^ ar % %arOTaa wamia^ (arifa)! 

arrt a jpraar ('fits?) afar t^ i ecar^ () grr ars^J 55 ft, frara 
faOTfr as«a aaja arTfor akraar taara ara^ra araor ^s:a, r'Sr^Nar 
asara, csraia pf aam ruara aa^a. ^8 

fiara aTnfaT% a% aara arr^ar fr^a, ar^raf^ra 
ffaoitsar pr fa? s^, ?r^f%orr% ata ar^ga OTfnarar fwar anaffa 
arita. 

fr «np, sfaraar ata aaararsar Caift) adac awOTr? ^a?a 

ana arfra, aira^ ajfharm arff^ fra fra anasa argrsa asyala ar^har 
aasrna a r aiaOT ots^ ant. 

fn faan s# iarfaar froritOTTra, s&jrajar amaraar ciffi# aramr 
%OT aargga, asrortaar msrr aaga ar r a r a r t ^ aMiffNai (s?ai) atrfft, 
OTns?arair (a OT a< agi ar^rfra anta. 

(aOT=sar)a^raraar ana tarff a# arfKf pjara, afnparanr- 
aaafa fa srr^mr frr fa? s#, anamr !pr33ar a^r^rf ^«tar f?aaOT 
^ra?a, araara ?r?a;a3ata, afa aa?OT? «fra arta, aa3T{aa??a--) 
-ataara f?ra anta 1 



6^ 

(!il?r ) 

^rirw—(st ^ (q?r) nwcrjsn^ 

{ siifit) *1% 3n|fr, ^ (c^iNn^) M^Kiuft^ 

#nw. (51^3 ) nffTO^ir^ 'snisRp^ ai^! nfr- 

^mNt j^jfHr 3g| ^ ‘ (arrsr) ^nwsSf irst antji gu gi|^ ^ugi=€ 
’! 

— 311^ ^rf ! ^ cftfHcI 3RH^ (arw’s^iw^) 

qscT 3if^ ? 

^rsTT— ^En^%, ^ ^T ^»T ^ 

55nd»ra»r—^ iff ^tn^. ( 

JifRiofR ^rfNr jrf%m 

iftasw^n %^'t. ainSr ( ^r %aT) ?Tf*fia^ 

3«^r^ (^<j?n=^) f^fft as?! ^ —‘ 

^OT aRf^q^ ai%g, f7 X ” *lf1?:r»iT ^goTRSt, “ 'SWT ?5fifii3ft'=aT 

3TT^ ^|g ?i^ () ”. ^ fir: “ 5n3^^RT =ws^ 

3^1. g55lft ^ 3Tr|. % 

aininni^ fff««fH|i^#T ai^ ^picl^ 3n% ?fr 

(Titii? ^T|g! anq?^ i%^TRiT 

fqqr? (sTTpq ^ (»Tf5i) 

tit«, q 3gq% iffRFf^ ■cl4»<=l^ ^ 3!lcfTc5.” >^3®, 

‘ ^ 3TRrT ’. amSi qi? (ariToriai) ^.»nTRfi^ 

AST «n^. (3TfTi Mq) g^^orr ^ ! 

%?«—() ‘ 3nf5r%r^^3Tq^ ’ () 

if f! sn^T gff anfSt (qqfr g^’u) «RgR#3i<f gij^w! 

^5iT—^! (#reT»i«q!^r) qgrq gf^n 

it55^?r^gT^? 

’^TTtfgqiT—gwRiwftsf qq^rqigFsqr gwigpff ar^s^qr qs- 
f ^ ^i^’q ^3w5 qi^ tJRSsn^. qgrennt- 
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c^n StitSt c2lT55iIcR (Tc^T fT^R %5?IT 

^irSRT «It| 55 ! ( 3T« ^(gjT ’TTgJ§ aT^lff Rf^ ^riri ) 

^HTT—at ftarr! fT ^ ^5!R an^, ait 

(ir^?r ) 

^ (q?i) gositr ^ qiai^qr 

g^TRf^ ^ ^tf ( 3*T^T»ff Tsorit) =^g%t'r ! 

(fiar^ fd®i in>iPT ) 

sraaiHM«ii ^t^nrfrtiT (iRrai) ufTrerjitT 3^gr3[^Rjrr 'mtst 

(f tBt# af^TTiT gjtojTfr !Ffti%fr f%a*fr atr.' \ % 

(arffT ^3R arrior wgfr) ^nr^s^iT aragf 

antr sn^! 

(g^nTT% ^«r|5 5i^?r ) 

ift sfiR^ 

—(g?5ri) %?i arar r^st fast I f^qt %?r. 

( ^^TJrsTfi 3r^3 qqfT ) 

^qH? — ( Rd:?fl) ar^qq ^r airt? dT# ! 

( ) 

Tint—q 5? qifq) ^ ^ '^iisr. 
( ^ anfoT qigq ) (Ri:) ^%qajt !■ C^tqiq^icsi gf53;q ) 

mv^ ^ ^gift qrfqi aair qf^a ^ ift 
?«f an^j ^ t? t3R jft ga: q^ 

4^«snai —ai^, ai#q 

( TRlt qia f%qaT ’qi^SR^ ) 

^Tari%--( ?t?T, Ra:5fr) ^ (^i®f}) ^aajfN f3^ 
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It# a=n^. (w) itS ! g?iRF*n 

3^55c^IT tRcT anq^ilT ^HifT ^ ^lof! ’M 3^# 

^ 3^: (f ^f! 

(^^«i5Tfi fiH ^) 

^( srtcT 51T^ ^ qifSf ) 3IIT ^ I ^ ( ?^ ) 

I ^=5^PE(ro#9[ eft ( 5«^ ) *ff '?Tf|8ft 3J^ ! 

iv\z) zm ! (anm) ^ ^ an^ gi?t 

( 1^ 5TTtl 3Tlt 3TW ^ ‘ 51^ 

3TI^? ’ ( ^?cT;5fr ) HIT 5IT^ ^iT STTcrf gq: tRcT. ( 

w 3n3g[^?i5|^ <nfJT) arir '^finftRt, 3Jir# hthth 

HT ? ! ( 3TH J^cgp C5TIT^ ). 

( ^hthstTi wfT a?fH ) 

^—( TTHl? <TirT ) ^? ( ! 

^ l^sTH^! HTgift anoi^^i ? 

CToff—^cR, qoi anorrir^ 

i%R^! gn: 'Rci 

^ 3H^. 

(Tioft htI^ snoHT^i 3rt^ ) 

^^grsTf—HT3 ) gsr: <t#^ 

( 5^lf5nf? 5TJ^ ) 

^|oft— (^HfffT ^cT sni 3T?} anfnr 

HTgH ) 3TIT HtI ! HT ^ *RST I 

iJ|ift«^ aft^ ^ anHvHT RhRI^ ( H55l: ) 

tft?5T anoftel 3R#T ! ( JT»rJ ) '^t^>, t ^ ( §»^I3I ) HtM t 

?f ^ ^^afcT iT^?r ^cT an? m affm 

HipT) ^ I ^^ ^ HT#W 1 

*i?KrsTi? 3n%^ an^. 
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( 5?c>5t nsiT, ^ ^rcT ) 

^fsrraf—3TRH ?iT, ^ n^Rf^T. 

(arurpTf^T? arpff ^hcttct ) 

^narr— 

1^ q^T, ^kRTcT?ft ^|JTt?5 ^fliwff f^s^airfr 

3Fq ( ^ ) %fcT ^ 

^^]on<t qW's^n %[T# '^4tc^i! 3TT(»r^ giimniT^qf ^ (anrti) 
^csM (wjqasT) ! cwnof, ^ (sr^) 

fiRFf 

^=5fT 3T55TT qstff (?j1?T5P) q?Tnpr #i. wrixirr 

^ q%^, sii^T ^%Tt i%^ffr fr R^fft qror q 

3TOcfr! ^ O 

^|«FB — ( rqi=5qr5fqad ) *fOI ^ ( miqj^ ) ^ ! 

‘ ^ cl<t flJ^RT M ^ Il'^q 

^*1—() f^, ^iiT’qT qrqre 

SIRS; ?rRfit%^ «praKff5!<I55T 

( 3r?iT fia'i^ ^iCi ^‘)qr=qT «qi=Cf aqifi ef^stci ) 

^ai3R?—»lJ5ff«T ^ ?rT. 

Titift— fi qfT, ^ipJiRT %#q, aim^qT ^rr^Ht 

3qFRTR, ^ 3Rr 3Tl|. 3# feqtJRR R%cR 

tl^ ?fT. 

^qqR—fi ift cFFF an^. ai^ fRRi, gfRi ^q^irm^F 
q^T (Tf=5qi q^l=^ ) qfe RKc{7. pT ^ ^'^JRfRT. 

( TPJfT f^’R qiffl ) 

— eJH §3^ ! ^<>1 ‘ «PRrRR5F<l ’ ^ ^t?:- 

R^=q RTcf 3FT^. 

—(f^T ficT q^) 

gpTT^qiW, ?pN««n q %qg qt «» qr viiagq r qRfqr 

sRi^ q5ft Ripn sRT^ 3niR! it qn ftwNr thw! R% 





^ (amiWTkfff) %=«TT 3TJTTcT 5fI^T 

(ii5n f^nimm hI ^??ct an? arS ^ns^fri. nnn^i ai^n sjstf 
3>fr ^1?^. n3fn TTSfi nn 

nH«5^5T ^ni ^ ^gin Ti?nT) 

( <T^fT ) 

vaZ — fT i5JT^#^T ^foST n^RTSlffJT §(3?[Tn^ ! 

^isrsfir gn?E:€r, nrsn <i><ir»T, 'Tfsrs'rmf 5 n^, qjn 5 i:’r% fie^rr 
gj5J. qr aniTqnT# sot gsar %?raT smr snSr ansn, ar^t 
9re?f! antm ^ 5 ® 3T5n «:isrr«ii t OirNr ncTcr^arir 
antn! 

^:crRf—pi anw^ are arwn^ nf ? 

\iaiT—^RcT 3T^ anor?^ 3TRsa ar^roiR ? ^nn, 

nTTSTwrarfi %<fra ^rori^ar Hflrr«T ^mrar n^grTorr trftar nrff. 
^MKMT1%^ iFTorffV 3T^ =ggg<f r smr m^fr arf?. ^ra^trr <T^r 
Rrar^ 3Tt%. nn arrowt frfnor nr?® ant ? rrrsnfi afrwrn 

# f^anrar qn?t n n€ gnnaiT n n t^ w nptiftn 5 rra ant- 

clfi'M, 5 anoi^ ^35 

( ) 

qe tomn, ftsEsnsri^qr 5oif=nr nr^r ^^nnr^r anrr ?t 

() awrarar (?iT%rmT) norar sr^rf^Tn 

tv 

( ar? nfamr fn^a sricnn) 


^5aT 'T^- 
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